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PROFESSOR RAM SHARAN SHARMA 


PREFACE 


The scope of the work is limited to the history of Vaisnavism 
in post-Maurya and Gupta periods, although I had to go back often 
to earlier times to explain the rise of certain cults, rituals and doc- 
trines in the period under study. It largely embodies my thesis appro- 
ved for the degree of Ph.D. at the Patna University in 1963. It was 
sent to press early in 1964; but due to the non-availability of certain 
diacritical marks in the press, the publication was much delayed, and 
even then the sign m could not be printed properly in most cases. I 
crave the indulgence of my readers on this score. 


I want to express my deep sense of gratitude to Professor 
Ram Sharan Sharma, Head of the Department of History, Patna 
University, who has supervised my work. His inspiring interest and 
exacting standards of scholarship have gone a long way to make the 
work what it is. I am also under obligation to Dr. Yogendra Misra, 
who guided me during the absence of Professor Sharma in England 
and gave me sound advice on several technical matters. My exami- 
ners Professors. A. L. Basham and D. C. Sircar offered me some very 
helpful criticisms and suggestions; to them my most sincere thanks 
are due. [ am deeply beholden to late Professor D.D, Kosambi, 
who during his‘last visit to Patna in 1964, found time to look through 
the typescript and gave me valuable advice. It is a matter of deep 
regret to me that the book could not come out during his lifetime. 
I am obliged to Professor Tan Yun-Shan, Director, Visva-Bharati, 
Cheena Bhavana, Santiniketan, for sending mea copy of a relevant 
passage found in the Chinese Tripitaka along with its English render- 
ing. I also wish to thank Dr. Mrs. Vina Mazumdar, my erstwhile 
colleague and now Education Officer, University Grants Commission, 
for her keen interest in my work. My discussions with her have been 
stimulating and thought-provoking. I have also the pleasure of express 
ing my special thanks to Sri S.M. Karimi, Reader, Department of 
Geography, Patna University, for preparing the map and to Sri 
Radha Krishna Chaudhuri, Dr. Bambahadur Mishra and Dr. 
Dvijendra Narayan 7 : Cuma) 55 mee help to me in various 
ways. a) “4a 
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For financial assistance, I am grateful to Dr. G. Jacob, the 
then Vice-Chancellor of Patna University, for granting me a sum of 
Rs. 1000.00 to meet a part of the expenses involved. 

Finally, I would like to thank my husband, Sri B. P. Jaiswal, 
for his constant encouragement and co-operation without which it 
would have been impossible for me to accomplish the task. 


Patna, 
September 1967 SUVIRA JAISWAL 
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INTRODUCTION 


SPEAKING BEFORE the University of Oxford in 1840 Horace 
Hayman Wilson, one of the pioneers of Indology, emphasised the 
necessity of studying Hindu religions in order to prove their erro- 
_meousness and to persuade the Hindu intelligentsia to adopt the 
Christian faith. He expressed his satisfaction with the fact that the 
| University had accepted the proposal of the then Bishop of Calcutta 
‘to contribute to the religious enlightenment of a benighted, but 
intelligent and interesting and amiable people’! and pointed out 
that ‘‘to confute the falsities of Hinduism, and affirm to the convic- 
tion of a reasonable Hindu the truths of Christianity’’,? it was obli- 
gatory that one should know the doctrines and beliefs of the Hindus, 
for a Hindu would not listen to one who argued with them without 
knowing their scriptures. Wilson stated® that although the Hindu 
claimed his religion to be eternal and “revealed”, there were definite 
indications that Hinduism had undergone considerable changes in its 
content and outward manifestations during the long period of its 
existence ; and therefore the beginnings of a historical study of 
Hindu cults were made with a view to help those who carried the 
white man’s sacred burden of extending the truths of Christianity 
from one end of the earth to the other. Wilson made a detailed 
study of the Puranas and translated the Visnu Purdna into English to 
make easily accessible to the Western public the authentic sacred 


writings of the Hindus.* 


1. Wilson, Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, Vol. Il, 
p. 40. 

2. Thid.. peel. 

SDidie De 44. 

4. Wilson in the preface to his translation of the Visnu Purana, prigoiss X 
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vehemently refuted the arguments of those who held that the bhakti 
cult of Krsna owed something to Christianity.t His arguments have 
won general approval, and now it is generally conceded that the 
myths and doctrines of the cult of Krsna do not show any traces of 
Christian influence in the early centuries of the Christian era. But, 
Raychaudhuri’s reconstruction of the life of Vasudeva-Krsna does not 
account for the multiformity in his character,? and his attempt to 
connect the bhakti cult with the Sun-worship is not successful.* 

The application of western methods of critical studies to 
Indian religions did not commend itself to some Indian scholars, 
who wished to stress the “‘spiritual’’ side of these religions, and one 
scholar complained? that those who wrote religious history paid 
attention to the outer elements only, “and not to sddhand which 
forms their essence”. He argued that the scholars did not have an 
insight into the spiritual culture and consequently did not believe in 
these religions ; so their accounts presented a wrong view.°® He 
further contended that many western scholars tried to prove as far 
as possible the comparatively later date of our civilisation, and that 
they picked up the pen ‘“‘with a questionable motive to cast doubts 
upon facts which constitute an object of pride to the Indians’’.® 

However, there were many western orientalists who expressed 
deep appreciation of Indian religious thought and philosophy, and 
were liberal in their outlook. In 1922, L. D. Barnett wrote The 
Hindu Gods and Heroes, which was published in The Wisdom of the 
East Series, and as the editors remarked, the purpose of the series 
was to encourage goodwill between the East and the West.’ The 
treatment of Vaisnavite divinities in this book is, by nature of 
the work, short but sympathetic. An important work of this period 
is Sir Charles Eliot’s Hinduism and Buddhism published in three 
volumes (1921). The scope of this book is very wide, hence the 
account of early Vaisnavism is necessarily sketchy. The introduction 


1. Raychaudhuri, EHVS, pp. 128-60. 

2. Infra, p. &7f. 

3. For a refutation of Raychaudhuri’s Thesis see, S.K. De, Bhagavatism and 
Sun-worship’, BSOS, VJ, pp. 669-72, 

N. N. Law, Studies in Indian History and Culture, 1925, pp. 157-9. 

. Ibid., p. 158. 

. Ibid , pp. 186-7. 


- The Editorial note by L. Crammer Byng and S. A. Kapadia in Barnetts? 
“The Hindu Gods and Heroes. 
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to Hill’s English translation of the Bhagavadgita (1928) also 
contains a short account of the cult of Vasudeva-Krsna, but the 
doctrines of the Bhagavadgitd are treated in great detail. The poem 
has deeply fascinated the western as well as the Indian mind; and 
the scholars were often tempted to investigate into the origins of 
the ideas and doctrines propounded in it. Important contributions 
in the field were made by Garbe! and Telang? in the introductory 
essays to their translations of the Bhagavadgitd in the early years of 
the present century. The Paftcaratra works, however, have not re- 
ceived the same amount of attention; and F. O. Schrader’s Introduction 
to the Paficaratra and the Ahirbudhnya Samhita published in 1916, is 
the first pioneer work containing much useful information about 
this branch of Vaisnava literature. 

Of some notable articles related to the subject, we may mention 
Coomaraswamy’s essay (1929) on Sri-Laksmi throwing some light on 
her original character and iconography.’ A short treatise appearing 
serially in the volumes of the Indian Historical Quarterly in 1931 and 
1932 discussed some features of the early worship of Visnu and 
Narayana.’ Shortly after, a lengthy article analysing the incarnations 
of Visnu by collating material from the epics and the Puranas was 
published in a volume of the Allahabad University Studies.5 The 
problems of the Krsna legend formed the subject matter of another 
article, which compared critically the accounts given in the 
‘Mahabharata and the Purdnas.® J. N. Banerjea contributed an article 
on the iconography of the Hindu gods in which he discussed some 
vyuha and incarnatory forms of Visnu.’? D. D. Kosambi in an article 
in 1948-9 indicated the possible sources of the Bhagavadgita and 
commented upon the syncretism effected through the doctrine of 


. Garbe’s Intro. to the Big. translated by Utgikar, TA, 1918, App. pp. 1-33. 

. See, VII, II ed., 1908. 

. Coomaraswamy, Eastern Art, 1, pp. 175-89. 

. Mrinal Dasgupta, ‘Early Visnuism and Nardyaniya Worship’ 1HQ, VII, 
pp. 93-116 , 343-58, 733-679, VIII, pp. 64-84. 

. S. L. Katre, Allahabad University Studies, X, pp. 37-130. 

6. Tadpatrikar, ABORI, X, pp. 269-344. 

7. Banerjea, ‘Hindu Iconography’ JISOA, XIII, 1945, pp. 55-129, XIV, 1946, 

pp. 1-75. ; 
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incarnations. In a recent study (1961) he has discussed? the social 
and economic background of the Bhagavadgita and analysed the 
social functions of the bhakti. 

A few years back J. Gonda wrote a monograph discussing 
some features of the early worship of Visnu. It contains much use- 
ful material, and sheds welcome light on Visnu’s connections with 
fertility and his relations with Indra, and the character of the goddess 
Sri-Laksmi, but his complete disregard of chronological considera- 
tions' makes him attribute to the god features which he acquired 
much later only through amalgamation with various divinities. 
Gonda makes no attempt to disentangle the personalities of Narayana 
and Visnu, and treats the evidence of Vedic literature and of the epics 
and the Puranas in the same vein without paying any attention to 
the fact that Visnu’s character is radically transformed in the epic- 
Purana complex. A booklet® published in 1956 relates the progress 
of Vaisnavism from the advent of the Sungas to the end of the 
Gupta rule as gleaned from archaeological sources, but the account is 
not exhaustive and even some important Vaisnavite epigraphs seem 
to have been overlooked.® 

In the present work an endeavour is made to make full use of 
the hitherto untapped literary and achaeological sources, including 
some Jain and Buddhist works which have provided valuable 
material. The critical edition of the Mahabharata has rendered the 
evidence of the epic much more trustworthy and authoritative, and a 
greater reliance could be placed on the material drawn from it than 
what the earlier historians could afford. A thorough utilisation of 
the numismatic, glyptic and epigraphic evidence together with that 
derived from literary sources has enabled to trace the regional extent 
and popularity of Vaisnavism in much greater detail. Besides, 
greater attention is paid to those Vaisnavite divinities who have not 
till now attracted much attention. The doctrines of ,Vaisnavism are 
analysed, and, wherever possible, the causes of their rise and general 


1, Kosambi, The Avatdra Syncretism and possible Sources of the Bhagavadgita, 
JBBRAS, XXIV-XXV, pp. 121-34. 

. Kosambi, JESHO, IV, ii, pp. 198-224, 

Gonda, Aspects of Early Visnuism, Utrecht, 1954. 

101d, Dali2. 

K. G. Goswami, A Study of Vaisnavism, Calcutta, 1956. 

. For example, the evidence of the Tusam rock ins, (CII, IfI. No. 67), which 
mentions a Sattvata worshipper of Visnu, is not discussed. 
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acceptance explained. Vaisnavite rites and practices, which had 
hardly received any attention so far, are especially noted and 
examined, for they often help in determining the social and original 
character of a cult. 

The present study is undertaken neither with a view to show 
the “‘falsities’ of Vaisnavism nor in the spirit of belief in the 
‘spirituality’ and ‘inner meaning” of the religion. An attempt is 
made to study in a dispassionate manner the development and 
progress of Vaisnavism in the context of its social basis, for it should 
be readily conceded that ‘‘the religion of a community is not some- 
thing unrelated to its secular activities any more than the religious 


experience of an individual is apart from his general mental 
development”’.! 


1. Margaretta Morris, JAOS, XXIV, ii, pp. 394-5. 


2: 


SOURCES 


A stupy of Vaisnavism in post-Maurya and Gupta times must 
take into account both the literary and the archaeological records of 
the period. Whereas the literature of this period gives information 
about the mythology, teachings and rituals of the Vaisnavas, the 
archaeological sources indicate how far these were prevalent among 
the people. A proper collation of all available source-material is all 
the more necessary in face of the great uncertainty that prevails with 
regard to the specific dates of most literary works generally assigned 
to this period, which covers nearly seven hundred years; hence the 
evidence, derived from epigraphs, coins, seals and similar other anti- 
quities, is of invaluable help in evaluating and ofen supplementing 
our knowledge. 

Our literary sources are mainly scriptural dealing with the 
myths and legends of Vaisnavite divinities, and a historical study of 
these enables us, to some extent, to trace the origin and evolution of 
a particular myth or legend, which may throw some light on the 
progress of the cult, and occasionally reveal the basis of the myth 
over which the super-structure was raised. The Mahabharata and 
the Rdmdyana, which originated as popular poems relating heroic 
tales of legendary figures, are now, in their present form, among the 
chief repositories of Vaisnavite myths and teachings, and have come 
to acquire a religious sanctity. Of the latter, it is generally held, that 
the first and the last books are later additions. The original work, 
consisting of books II to VI, with the exception of some interpolated 
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Passages, was composed by some poet who wrote perhaps in the 
third century B.c., when it was still Indra and not Visnu who held 
the highest place in brahmanical theology. It described Rama 
simply as a human being and not as an incarnation of Visnu; his 
deification and identification with Visnu are later propositions set 
forth in the added portions only, and scholars are of opinion that 
these were interpolated into the Ramdyana towards the end of the 
second century a.D.! 

The other epic, the Mahabharata, is wif vital importance for the 
history of Vaisnavism, for it is the earliest work indicating the rise 
of devotional cults and giving a sectarian account of the Vaisnavite 
divinities, Vasudeva-Krsna, Narayana and Visnu. Recent researches? 


' have revealed that the great epic of India is not a patchwork, or 


a motley assortment of heterogeneous material piled at one place, and 
turned into a “‘literary monster’, by ‘‘unpoetical theologians and 
commentators and clumsy copyists’’,? but a harmonious work having 
an organic unity and a conscious design. Pisani is evidently right 
in his comment that the critical edition of the Mahabharata has fully 
brought out its fundamental homogeneity; the elimination of spuri- 
Ous repetitions and additions on the authority of sound manuscripts 
has removed whatever appearance it had of a random collection, 
which led scholars like Hopkins and Winternitz to dissect its various 
limbs with a modern eye and conclude that it is just a compilation 
of a mass of diverse poetry, “the result of a pure accident.” The 
falsity of the ‘‘surgical method’”’ adopted by these scholars has been 
adequately illustrated by Pisani, whos? own thesis on the origin of 
the Mahabharata is an elaboration of the theory first propounded by 
Sukthankar in his pioneer work the “Epic Studies VI.’’ Sukthankar 
contends that the present Mahabharata had an earlier Bidrata version 
mentioned in the Asvaldyana Grhya Sitra,® consisting of 24,000 
verses only.® It was a popular poem, a property of the bards (sdtas), 


1. Winternitz, HIL, Vol. I, pp. 501-16.; M. A. Mahendale, AIU, p. 254; also 
see Bulcke, Ramakatha, p. 36f. 

2. V.S. Sukthankar, “‘Epic Studies” in ABORI, XVIII, pp. 1-76; reprinted 

in Sukthankar Memorial Edition, pp 278-337;V. Pisani, Festschrift Thomas, 

pp. 166-76 ; R. N. Dandekar, University of Ceylon Review, XII, pp. 65-85. 

Winternitz, op. cit., p. 326. : 

. Pisani, op. cit., p. 167f. 

The Agvalayana Grhya Sitra, Ul. 4.4. 

6. Mobh., I. 161. 
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that dealt with the story of war between the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas of the tribe of the Bharatas. It was appropriated by the 
Bhrguide brahmanas at a crucial stage of its development, and they 
were in the main responsible for its inflation into a poem of one hun- 
dred thousand verses and its transformation into the Mahabharata. 
Sukthankar points out the influence of the Bhargavas in the episodal 
portions (updkhydnas) of the epic! and thinks that the Bhargavas 
were also responsible for the incorporation of the mass of didactic 
stuff contained in the Santi and the AnuSdsana® Parvas. He holds 
that the Bhrgus had specialised inlaw and ethics (dharma and niti), and 
the Manu smrtiknownas theBhrgu Samhita was their production. He 
further states that the Bhrgus had “developed leanings towards 
Visnuism’’,? and that the Bhagavadgitd and the Ndrdyaniya section 
of the Santi Parva indicate Bhargava influence.t We may point out 
that the story of the partiality of the Bhrgus to Narayana is pre- 
served in the Puranas also, and according to one legend mentioned 
in several Puranas® goddess Sri was born as the daughter of the sage 
Bhrgu who bestowed her on Narayana. The Bhdgavata Purdna® des- 
cribes how Bhrgu was deputed by the seers to find out the greatest of 
the gods. He visited all the three gods, Brahma, Siva and Visnu, 
and declared Naradyana-Visnu to be the highest, 

Thus in the opinion of Sukthankar’, the ancient Bhdrata epic 
underwent ‘‘an important unitary diaskeuasis’” under a band of 
| Bhargava poets; and the motive behind this diaskeuasis was to 
educate and initiate the masses into brahmanical laws of social and 
religious morality for which the popular epic provided a convenient 
vehicle for instruction. He suggests that just as different recensions 


. Sukthankar Memorial Edition, p. 334. 
. Ibid., pp. 334-5. 

. Ibid., p. 336. 

. Ibid., pp. 308; 316, 

. Infra, p. 140. 

Bha. Pu., X. 89. 2-19. 


- Sukthankar, op. cit., pp. 336-7. 
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- In support of Sukthankar’s hypothesis, we may point out that the text criti- 
cal studies of the Mahabharata have shown (see Belvelkar, ABORI, XXVI, 
1945, p. 108) that the earlier version of the epic was in the normal Anustubh 
metre, which in the Brahmana and the Sutra works (see the Jaiminiya 
Brahmana, Wi. 102; Saikhdyana Srauta Sutra, XIV. 33. 18-9 quoted by 
Sharma, Sa. Anc. Ind. p. 55) is invariably assigned to the Sa@dra caste. The 
Jater exaggerated version often employs the Tristubh metre generally 
apportioned to the Ksattriya class. This perhaps suggests the transformation 
of a popular poem into a treatise advocating the views of the upper classes. 
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‘of the Vedas were properties of their respective schools (caranas), 
the revised version of the epic was the property of the Bhargavas for 
some time, and, additions, and alterations into the first Bhargava 
redaction were initially made by the Bhargavas themselves. Later, 
with the growth in the popularity of the epic, other hands also made 
some interpolations, but the extant Mahabharata, on the whole, is a 
Bhargava composition. Pisani, agreeing with Sukthankar, states that 
the Mahabharata is ‘‘a work of religious and social renewal’’,! and the 
work of one poet, who belonged to the Bhargava clan and, who seizing 
the older pre-existing material, recast it and produced the great epic 
of India.2 We may state that the conversion of a popular poem 
into Dharmasastra, a religious work, was not a casual affair and the 
redactors of the Mahabharata intended to rejuvenate the brahmani- 
cal social order by means of some timely religious and social reform. 
The period between 200 B.c.-A.D. was one of the great social 
upheavals. The old order of varna was considerably weakened* by 
the advent of the foreign hordes in considerable numbers and the 
rise of new arts and crafts, which had brought about an improvement 
in the conditions of the lower varnas, especially the Sidras, and 
necessitated the removal of at least some of the disabilities imposed 
upon them in the earlier scheme of things. The door of ,Vedic rites 
and worship was closed to the Sidras; so the progressives among 
the brahmanas, took hold of the non-Vedic, popular cults and prea- 
ched brahmanical rules of social ethics through them, Of these, the 
cult of Vdsudeva-Krsna was one of the most powerful, and the 
brahmanisation of this god was effected with his recognition as an 
incarnation of the brahmanical god Naradyana-Visnu.' For these re- 
formed cults the epics and the Puranas, which dealt with ancient 
heroic lays and legendary narratives, were the most suitable medium.® 
The revised version of the Bharata is the first fruit of this reformist 
movement. On the one hand, it preaches the divine sanctity of the 
varna system, on the other hand, it adopts a liberal attitude towards 
the §idras and the lower classes. The history of the rise of the great 
epic has a great significance for the study of Vaisnavism, for it is in 
this epic that Vasudeva-Krsna is identified with Narayana-Visnu. 


. Pisani, op. cit., p. 175. 

. Ibid., pp. 172-3. 

. Sharma, Sa. Ane. Ind., pp. 175-220. 
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Sukthankar, who devoted the best part of his life to the Mahabharata 
studies, comes to the conclusion that WVasudeva-Krsna was 
already recognised as a god at the time of the composition of the 
Mahabharata, and there is not a passage in the whole of the epic 
which does not presuppose his divinity;} we may suggest that the 
Mahabharata makes an unceasing and eminently successful attempt 
to brahmanise the cult of this divinity by establishing his identifica- 
tion with Naradyana-Visnu. 

Pisani writes? that the epigraphic and other pieces of evidence 
establish it clearly that the Mahabharata must have existed at about 
A.D. 500;3 but as it mentions the Yavanas (Greeks), Pahlavas 
(Parthians), Cinas (Chinese), Tukharas (Tocharians), Hinas, 
Romakas (Romans) and Sakas (Scythians), it could not be earlier 
than the second century A.D. Hence the Mahabharata must have 
been compiled between the second and the fourth century a.D.* 
However, Moti Chandra has shown’ that the manner and the sequence 
in which these tribes are referred to in the Sabha Parva of the 
Mahabharata correspond to their positions in the second century B.c. 
He identifies the Hinas mentioned in these passages with the Hiung- 
nu who were living in Mongolia on the borders of China;® and his 
suggestion’ that, although an actual contact with Rome was not 
established before the reign of emperor Augustus in the first century 
B.C., the Indians, who had frequent intercourse with the Seleucids 
of Syria, might have heard of Rome and its growing power even in 
the second century B.c. may not be regarded as completely impos- 
sible. However, in our opinion, since there is no denying that the 
Mahabharata has received numerous interpolations even after its 
first promulgation as a Dharmasastra, it would be wrong to determine 
the date of its rise on the basis of such individual, isolated passages. 
But Moti Chandra also draws’ our attention to such events as the 


. Sukthankar, On the Meanings of the Mahabharata, p. 63. 

. Pisani, op. cit., p. 174, 

. Also see Raychaudhuri, EHVS, p. 69. 

- Pusalker writes that Sukthankar was very much impressed by the argu- 


mentsof Pisani, and had requested Pusalker to go through Pisani’s article 
carefully. Sez The Studies in the Epics and the Puranas, p. xxxiii, f.n. 45. 


5. Moti Chandra, Geographical and Economic Studies in the Mahabharata; 
Upayana Parva, p 29; 60 f. 
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sending of an embassy to the Greek king Antiochus and the seige of 
Madhyamika by the Yavanas; and his detailed treatment of the 
geographical and economic data contained in the Sabha Parva leads 
him to the conclusion that it must have been composed during the 
. reign of Pusyamitra Suga in the second century B.c.. We may say 
that this is the most probable date of the first appearance of the 
Mahabharata as the harbinger of brahmanical renaissance. The 
earliest evidence! indicating an identification of the popular god 
Vasudeva with the brahmanical Narayana-Visnu is dated in the (4th 
regnal year of the fifth Sunga king Bhagabhadra, and the Mahabharata 
which is the earliest document propagating the identity of the two 
may be ascribed to the reign of the first Sunga. This does not mean 
that the entire epic as we have it now was first proclaimed in the 
Sunga period. Large additions were made to it in the subsequent 
centuries. Much of the Santi and the Anusdsana Parvas is of a later 
date, and the final redaction seems to have been completed some 
time in the early Gupta age; but the brahmanical orientation of a 
popular poem with a bias towards the worship of Vasudeva- Narayana 
was apparently accomplished in the era following the rule of Asoka 
when the brahmanical order was faced with grave internal and 
external threats. The Bhagavadgitad formed the heart of this new 
creation, and in the words of Sukthankar it was ‘‘the keystone of the 
whole new superstructure of the remodelled Bharata.’’? It epitomised 
all that the new recension sought to preach, and even its structural 
plan was modelled on that of the Mahabharata. Just as the epic is 
divided into eighteen Parvas, the Gita is divided into eighteen 
chapters. Eighteen appears to have some special significance for 
the brahmanical redacters; the Mahdbharata war was fought for 
eighteen days, although in the earlier version the number of days 
was much less. The Puranas are also supposed to be eighteen, and 
it is pointed out that there are eighteen main clan groups of the 
-brahmanas.t The deductions based on the style, metre, and 
language of the Gitd prove that it is earlier than the classical poetry ; 
it is one of the earlier poems of the great epic.’ In our opinion the 


1. The Besnagar Inscription of Heliodorus, infra, p. 235. 
2, Sukthankar Memorial Edition, Vol. I, p. 307. 
2, Belvalkar, ABORI, XXVI, p. 115f. 


4, Kosambi, The Enquiry, No. 2, p. 6. 
5, Winternitz, op. cit. Vol. I, p. 438; cf. Kosambi, JESHO, IV, pp. 203F. 
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Bhagavadgitd is intrinsically connected with the remodelled version, 
and the date of the Bhagavadgitd is the date of the Mahabharata. 
Although attempts are made at the stratification and dissection 
of the Bhagavadgitd also, these have proved even more futile than 
those made in the case of the Mahabharata. It has all the appear- 
ances of a uniform composition, all of a piece. A mass of 
literature has been produced dealing with the origin, meanings and 
various other aspects of the Gitd, and the majority of scholars 
viewed it as an independent homogeneous work inserted into the 
epic quite arbitrarily by some compiler. Winternitz wrote that it 
was originally an Upanisad of the Bhagavatas written some time in 
the second century B. c.;! and he agreed with Edgerton that it should 
be placed before the beginning of the Christian era. Bhandarkar* 
and Telang® dated it in the fourth century B.c., and Senart* not 
later than the third century B.c. However, the consensus of opinion 
seems to be in favour of a date in the second century B.c.,° when in 
our view the great epic itself was composed. It is suggested® that the 
Besnagar inscription of Heliodorus alludes to some verses of the 
Gitd, but we may point out that the earliest unmistakable reference 
to the verses of the Bhagavadgitd is found in a work of the famous 
Buddhist scholar Aryadeva who lived towards the end of the second 
century A.D.’ He refers to these under the name of ‘the doctrine 
.of Mathara’, while explaining the conception of Nirvana in the 
heretical and Hinaydna schools mentioned in the Lanikdvatdra-Sitra® 
Aryadeva’s treatise was translated into Chinese by Bodhiruci during 
his stay in China in A.D. 508-535,° and forms a part of the 
Abhidharma section of the Chinese Tripitaka. Mathara, a politician 
of uncanny intelligence, was a minister of Kaniska II,!° who ruled in 


1. Winternitz, op. cit. 

2. Bhandarkar, VSMRS, p, 18, 

3. Telang, SBE, VIII, p. xci. 

4. Senart, ABORI, VIII, p. 320. 

5. M. A. Mehendale, AIU, p. 249. 

6. K. G. Goswami, A Study of Vaisnavism, p. 6. 


7. Winternitz, HIL, Vol.II, p. 350; Nalinaksha Dutt, The Classical Age, p. 381. 
8. Appendix B. 


9. Winternitz, op. cit., p. 352 ; Suzuki, Studies in the Lankavatara Satra p.6. 


10, Kimura, The Origin of Mahayana Buddhism, p. 29; but he places Kaniska 
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A.D. 119.4 He seems to have been a contemporary of Nagarjuna, 
the teacher of Aryadeva. 

The problem of the date of the Ndrdyaniya section of the 
Mahabharata has not received much attention of the scholars. 
However, hardly anyone would now subscribe to the views of the earlier 
scholars* who placed the Moksadharma section of the Santi Parva, 
which includes the Ndrdyaniya, in the sixth century B.c. In our 
opinion the Ndrdyaniya should be ascribed to the third or the first 
half of the fourth century a D.; it is later than the Bhagavadgitd, 
mentioned in it as the Harigitd.® Its language is full of alliterations 
and it could not be far removed from the age of Kdliddsa and other 
classical poets. It mentions Rama son of DaSsaratha among the 
incarnations of Visnu,®> and we have shown elsewhere® that the 
hero of the Ramdyana epic was recognised as such some time in the 
second century A.D. when the first and the last books of the 
Ramayana were composed. It describes the deity as Tusita, 
Mahatusita and Harimedha.’ The first two designations betray a 
Buddhist influence, for the two were generally used by the Buddhists 
to denote a particular class of gods, and the last mentioned, 
according to one suggestion,’ is the Sanskrtised form of the Sassanian 
Haramuz. The name Harimedha, or Harimedhas occurs several 
times® in the Ndrdyaniya section, and it may indicate that the work 
was composed not before the Kusana rule, The mention of 
Mahavaraha™ in a passage of the Ndrdyaniya also points to its late 
age, for the earlier use is simply of Varaha, epithets such as 
Mahavaraha, and Adivaraha are frequent in the works of Kalidasa, 
Pravarasena, and the Gupta records but are not mentioned earlier. 
Besides, the Nadrdyaniya gives the earliest exposition of the doctrine 


l. D.C. Sircar, AIU, pp. 150-1. 

2. S.K. Aiyangar, Proceedings of the Second Oriental Conference, Calcutta, 
1923, p. 353 ; N.B. Utgikar, Proceedings of the Fourth Oriental Conference, 
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of the vyihas, and in our opinion, the doctrine was evolved about the 
second century A.D.1 However, we may note that the Ndardyaniya 
makes no mention of the goddess Sri-Laksmi; obviously, it attaches 
no importance to her. Only once, and that too quite casually in 
the eulogy recited by Narada in the Svetadvipa, Visnu is given the 
epithets of /aksmydvdsa and Srivdsa,? the dwelling place of Laksmi 
and Sri, just as he is described as the abode of fame (yaSah), ascetic- 
ism (tapah), learning (vidya), renown (Kirti) and of all things 
(sarvavasa).2 We know that Sri-Laksmi came to be installed by the 
side of Visnu in the Gupta period, and reference to her in the 
Gupta records indicate the popularity of the myths uniting her with 
Visnu. Hence, in our opinion, the complete silence of the Ndrdyaniya 
section about the relations of the goddess with Visnu_ strongly 
suggests that the section was composed before her union with Visnu. 
The evidence adduced so far points to a date in the late Kusana 
age, and in support of it we may refer to the view of Grierson who 
was also of opinion that the Ndrdyaniya should be dated in the 
period between the second and the fourth century a.p.* 

In the Asvamedhika Parva of the Mahabharata, the Anugita 
section purports to be a sequel to the composition of the Bhagavadgita, 
and although it is supposed to be a restatement of the doctrines 
preached in the Bhagavadgitd, its main theme seems to be the 
exaltation of the brahmanas, It is generally accepted to be a very 
late addition.® 

The Harivamsa forms a supplement to the Mahabharata and is 
one of the main sources for the myths of Vasudeva-Krsna. Some- 
times, it is also described as a Purana. The work seems to have 
undergone several revisions and in its present form may be attributed 
to about a.p. 400.° 

The Puranas form another important source, but their dates 
are very uncertain. Of the eighteen Maha-Puranas, the Markandeya, 
the Brahmdnda, the Vayu and the Visnu appear to be earlier than the 
rest, but as the last three contain the genealogy of the Gupta kings, 


1. Infra, p. 36. 
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these could not have been redacted finally before the fourth century 
A.D. R.C. Hazra has made a detailed comparative study of the 
Puranic chapters, and his conclusions may be accepted as a working 
hypothesis.* In his opinion different chapters of the Puranas con- 
taining the smrti material were written and added to themat different 
periods, however, the latest of such additions in the Markandeya 
(with the exclusion of the Devi-Mahdatmya section), the Brahmdnda and 
the Vayu Purdnas were made before the fifth century a.D., and most 
probably in the period between the third and the fifth centuries a.D., 
So apparently these Puranas could not have acquired final form 
before this period. About the Visnu Purdna Hazra is quiet positive; 
and he expressly assigns it to the last quarter of the third or the 
first quarter of the fourth century a.D.2 In the opinion of Winter- 
nitz also it is not later than the fifth century a.p.2~ However, 
Tadpatrikar* has shown that, among all the Puranas, the Brahma 
Purdna contains the earliest version of the Krsna legend; and as such 
it constitutes an important source. The Bhdgavata Purdna, one of the 
most popular scriptures of the Vaisnavas, elaborates most of the 
legends narrated in the Visnu Purdna, and is certainly a later com- 
position. It is generally considered to be a very late work®, but 
according to Hazra it should be assigned to the first half of the 
sixth century A.p.° Still, the problem of its date is far from settled’, 
and it may not be safe to rely upon its evidence for chronological 
deductions. Further, in Hazra’s opinion the Matsya Purdna has 
received repeated additions and suffered losses, and the date of its 
chapters ranges from the last quarter of the third® to the tenth century 
A.D.° He further states that the Matsya Purdna was originally com- 
piled by the Vaisnavas, the Saivite chapters being later additions, 


The Upa-puranas as a class of literature are generally considered 
to be of late origin. Recently, R.C. Hazra has made a detailed 
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study of some of these. He has come to the conclusion that a few of 
the Upa-puranas were written fairly early, and the designation Upa- 
purana was ascribed to them much later. In his opinion the 
Visnudharmottara Purana, which he describes as a Paficaratra work,? 
should be dated in the period between A.D. 400 and 500.? He fixes 
the upper limit of this text on the basis of the occurrence of such 
terms as hibuka, hord, rasi, the names of week days, etc., and points 
out passages indicating the influence of the earlier smrti texts.° 
The lower limit is determined by an analysis of its contents, and 
by tracing out the verses of this Purana quoted in later works.* 
Earlier, Winternitz had ascribed it to a period between A.D. 628 and 
1000, on the assumption that the Paitamaha Siddhanta contained 
in the Visnu-dharmottara is an extract from the Brahma-Sphuta- 
Siddhanta of Brahmagupta written in A.D. 628;° but according to 
Hazra, this section of the Purdna is a summary of some earlier work, 
and he points out® that according to some commentators, Brahma- 
gupta wrote his work on the basis of the section found in the 
Visnudharmottara, No doubt the Purana is more in the nature of 
a compilation than that of an original treatise; it deals with 
multifarious subjects and seemsto contain summaries of earlier works. 
Nevertheless, as Hazra notes,’ there are numerous cross-references 
in the work, and although it contains several interpolated passages 
and spurious chapters, the majority of its chapters belong to the 
same date, that is. to the period between a. pD. 400 and 500. In 
the first quarter of the fifth century A.D, Candra-gupta II was the 
ruling monarch. We may note that in this Purana king Vajra, one 
of the principal interlocutors, is often addressed as narendra-candra 
and nrpa-candra. The expressions, literally meaning the moon among 
kings, seem to refer to the reigning sovereign, who is described as 
narendra-candra on his Lion-Slayer type coins.’ Evident'y he assumed 
the title of marendra, for which the work shows a too obvious 
preference over other synonyms such as rdjan and rdjendra, It is 
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the favourite mode of address for king Vajra in our Purana. Once 
king Purtirava too is described as narendra-candra. He is also given 
the epithet of narendra-simha,’ and we know that narendra-simha 
‘was one of the titles of Candra-gupta I1?. The veiled description of 
the king as Purirava is evidently an imitation of the poet K4lidasa 
who substituted Vikrama, a title of Candra-gupta II, in place of 
Purirava, in his famous drama the Vikramorvsiya, suggesting the 
identity of the two kings®. At any rate, the mention of the phrases, 
narendra-candra and nrpa-candra, as many as eighteen times‘ in the 
body of the work, does not seem entirely fortuitous. These occur 
mostly at the end of the chapters, and not unoften at the end of a 
particular section. Besides, we may draw attention to a passage® 
of the Visnudharmottara, which recommends the selection of the 
Successor out of the members of the royal family by the king and 
the ,rominent people of the state. It apparently refers to the 
practice followed by the gupta rulers, who did not seem to have 
had a fixed rule about succession, and several of whom appear to 
have been selected for the throne on account of their merit, The 
Allahabad pillar inscription informs how Samudra-gupta was chosen 
by his father as his successor in preference to all the other princes of 
the royal line.® Similarly he chose Candra-gupta II to succeed him 
from among his several sons as the most worthy of them all. 
Although most scholars assign a very late date to this work, we may 
suggest that the Purana was originally compiled in the reign of 
Candragupta II. 


The smrtis are manuals of the code of conduct, and some of 
these throw welcome light on the rituals and religious practices of 
smarta Vaisnavas, that is, those worshippers of Visnu who observed 
the brahmanical rules of the smrtis. The introductory chapter of the 
Manu-smrti axtributes the creation of the universe to Narayana,’ and 
although it is a non-sectarian work, it helps us understand social 
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conditions under which Puranic Vaisnavism came into being. It is 
generally assigned to the period between 200 B.C. to A.D. 200 ;1 it 
seems to have attained its present form by the end of this period.” 
A large number of its verses are found in the books third, twelfth 
and thirteenth of the Mahabharata, and thus are creations of the same 
complex which gave rise to the Mahabharata*. The Visnu smrti seems. 
to have been originally a Dharma Sitra of the Kathaka school? recast 
by some adherent of Vaisnavism in the third century 4.D.>. It indi- 
cates® the influence of the Mahabharata and the HarivamSa in some 


of the passages, and contains the earliest account of the ritual of 
worship.’ 


The Sttra works are generally ascribed to the period between 
c, 500-200 B.c.,8 but some of these are apparently late compositions. 
written or reshaped in the centuries following the Christian era. The 
Vaikhdnasa Grhya Siitra and the Vaikhdnasa Dharma Sitra are tradi- 
tionally known as the latest of the Sitras, and W. Caland, who has. 
edited and translated them,® is of the opinion that their final 
redaction took place sometime in the fourth century a.D.1° He holds 
that both the Grhyafand the Dharma Siitras of the Vaikhanasas were 
composed by the same author, but the Srauta Siitra is written by 
some different hand14/and comes later. He points out that the word 
tambila (betel) occurs in the Dharma Sitra section,’ and refers to 
Kern for the view -that the habit of betel-chewing became popular 
after Caraka before the time of Susruta. However, Gode has shown 
that the Caraka Samhita mentions tambiila, and now it is held™ that 
the betel leavesi{were introduced into India sometime in the first 
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century A.D. Caland further states! that the Siitra speaks of the 
‘Greek sequence of planets and mentions the names of the days of 
the week* which came in vogue, according to Jacobi, towards the end 
of the third century A.p. The earliest dated mention of a weekday 
is traced to an inscription of a.p. 484.3 Hence the date of the 
Vaikhdnasa Smarta Siitra could not be earlier than the fourth century 
A.D. The sitra is particularly attached to the cult of Nardyana- 
‘Visnu and treats in detail the rituals of the Vaisnavas. The Grhya 
Stitra of Baudhdyana is supposed to be of greater antiquity, for the 
Baudhadyana Dharma Sitra refers to it at several places.* Biihler® 
thinks that the original Baudhdyana Grhya Siitra consisted of only 
the first two or three Prasnas, the rest being later additions. However, 
the chapter on baliharana in the text edited by Shama Sastri is a 
later interpolation.© The Baudhdyana Grhya-Paribhdsdsitra and 
the Grhya-Sesasiitra are supplementaries attached to the Grhya 
Sitra, very probably in the fifth-sixth century a.p. The Sesasiitra 
mentions the names of weekdays’ and prescribes sectarian 
mantras invoking the god as Mahapurusa and Mahavisnu, epithets 
which are in harmony with the high sounding titles of the Gupta 
monarchs, and may not have been invented much earlier. The 
Bhagavadgitad speaks of the god simply as Purusa and Visnu. The 
idea of Mahavisnu apparently presupposes the conception of a lesser 
Visnu functioning in the trinity of the Puranic gods Brahma, Visnu 
and Siva, and it is generally held that trinitarianism is the latest 
feature of the Mahabharata’ and may not have been evolved 
-eatlier than the Kusadna age, remarkable for its syncretistic tendencies.® 


Caland, op. cit., p. xvi. 

Macdonell, op. cit., p. 262. 

Fleet, CII, IIL, pp. 88-9. 

Kane, Hist. Dh., Vol. I, p. 10 ; 20. 

Buhler, SBE, XIV, pp. xxxii-xxxiii. 

See the editor’s footnote on p. 31 of Baudha, Gr. Sa. 

Baudha Gr. Sa., 1. 16.22f. WI. 11.1; see Shamasastry, preface to the Grhya 
Sutra, p. vi. 

8. Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, p. 190 ; Epic Mythology, p. 231. 

-9, Banerjea, DHI. II ed., p. 125. Trinitarianism became very popular in the 
fourth-fifth centuries A.D. and is referred to in the works of Kalidasa 
(Kumarasambhava, Il, 4. Raghuvamsa, X.16), and the Brhaspati-smrti (Samsk- 
arakanda, 539-60). For a third century image of ¢rimirti, ASIAR, 1913-14, 
p. 276. 
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The earliest epigraphs referring to the god as Mahdapurusa! and 
Mahavisnu? are dated in the fifth and the sixth centuries A.D., and 
the composition of the supplementary portions of the Baudhdyana 
Grhya Siitra may be assigned to the same general date. 


A vast amount of the literature of the Paficaratras, a sect of 
the Vaisnavas, was produced in the Gupta age and the centuries 
following it. According to the traditional list there are 103 
Pajicaratra Samhitas, but more than 215 are actually mentioned®, 
In the opinion of Winternitz, the earliest among these date from the © 
fifth to the ninth century a.D+ Schrader fixes the terminus ad’ 
quem in the eighth century A.D., but is of the opinion that some of the 
Sambitads might have existed at the time of or even before the com- 
position of the Ndrdyaniya section of the A¢ahdbharata.® He sug- 
gests that the aliusion to the sdttvata vidhi, that is, the Sattvata way 
of worship, in the Bhisma Parva of the Mahabharata, refers to some 
work of the type of the extent Paficaratra Samhitas.® The Paficaratra 
Samhitas are full of Tantric elements and as such are generally dated’ 
later than the Mahabharata, which is almost free from Tantric ideas. 
However, Schrader contends that the Nd@rdyaniya section of the 
Mahabharata mainly deals with the myths and legends of the 
Paficaratras, and is not interested in the ritualistic details of their 
system. So, according to him, the Tantric rituals mentioned in the 
Paficaratra Samhitas may have been known or practised in the period 
represented by the Mahabharata. In support of his argument we 
may add that the Ndrdyaniya appears well conversant with the 
Tantric terminology of the Paficaratras, for it refers to the mdnasa’ 
japa, mental worship, of the Paficaratrins, who provide detailed 
instructions for its performance’ in their work, the Jayakhya Samhita. 
The Ndrdyaniya speaks of the god as pafcakalakartrgata,’ one who: 
is known or attained by a performer of the pafcakdlas, and the: 


EI, XXIII, No. 14. 

Badami ins. of A.D. 578, IA, III, pp. 305-6, 

Schrader, Intro. Pajica., pp. 4-13. 

Winternitz, HIL, Vol. I, p. 590. 

Schrader, op. cit., pp. 15-19, 

Tbid.,.p: 15. 

Infra, Chap. V. 
Mbh., XII. 325. 4. no. 58; P.C. Roy (tr., Vol. X, p. 547) following Nila- 
kantha explains it as ‘one who is the maker of the five div.sions of time,, 
day, night, month, season and year’ ; but see infra, Chap. V. 
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pancakalas or the five acts of worship are explained in detail in the 
Jayakhya Samhita.+ Similarly the AnuSdsana Parva of the Mahabharata 
in its chapter mentioning the one thousand names of Visnu speaks 
of the god as samayajiia,? which is a designation of the initiate in the 
Paficaratra Samhitds.$ Very probably at the time of the final 
redaction of the Mahabharata there existed some kind of Paficaratra 
literature similar tothe extant Samhitas. Schrader ascribes greatest 
antiquity and authority to the Pauskara, the Sattvata and the 
Jayakhya Samhitds, on the basis of the internal evidence provided by 
the Ahirbudhnya and the [Svara Samhitas*. The date of the Jayakhya 
Samhita is further discussed by B. Bhattacharya, who examines the 
work from doctrinal and palaeographical angles, the latter being an 
analysis of the names of the alphabets given in the Jayadkhya for 
ritual purposes. He comes to the conclusion that the work should 
be placed in the middle of the fifth century A.D. The Ahirbudhnya 
Samhita is another of the early Samhitas. Schrader ascribes it to 
the fourth-fifth century a.p.,° and in the opinion of Winternitz it was 
written not long after the fourth century A.D.” As it refers to the 
Jayakhya Samhita, it may be dated in the last quarter of the sixth 
century A.D. It seems to have originated in the norih-western part of 
India, very probably in Kashmir.® 

The Rama and Vasudeva legends were popular with the Jainas 
and the Buddhists as well; and the latter have preserved a more primi- 
tive version of these stories in the form of the Dasaratha and the 
Ghata Jataka, The earliest Jaina version of the Rama story is found 
in the Paumacariya of Vimalasiri, whose date is controversial, 
According to a verse® found in the work it was written in the first 
century A.D.; but Jacobi, who first edited it, thought that it could 
not have been composed earlier than the second or the third century 
A.D. K.H. Dhruva suggested a date between A.D. 678 and 778 and 
was supported by some other scholars, but the arguments favouring 
a late date have been convincingly refuted by Pandit Nathuram 


Jaya. Sam., XXII. 64-74. 
Mbh., XIII. 149-52, 

Infra, Chap. V. p. 140. 
Schrader, op. cit., pp. 20-1. 
B. Bhattacharya, Intro. to the Jaya, Sam, p. 34. 
Schrader, op. cit., pp. 98-9. 

Winternitz, op. cit., p. 589. 
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Premi,! Chaugule and Vaidya,” and V.M. Kulkarni. Chaugule and 
Vildve assign it to the second century A.D., but as the work mentions 
Astavidha Pija, Jina-Pratima- Pratisthapane, and similar late elabo- 
rate rituals, Kulkarni, like Jacobi, prefers to place it in the third 
century A.D, Vimalastri mocks at those poets who conceived of the 
Raksasas and Vanaras in the Ramdyana as man-eating demons and 
monkeys, and thinks that they were a race of the Vidyadharas, a 
class of superhuman beings; but the essential elements of his narra- 
tive are the same as that of Valmiki, Vimalastri is known to have 
written also the HarivamSa-Cariya which is unfortunately lost. 
Besides these, references to Vaisnavite divinities in other Jaina and 
Buddhist sources help us occasionally in tracing the development of 
Vaisnavism and its progress. Among the Jaina canons, reduced to 
writing sometime in the fifth century A.D.,4 the Uttarddhyayana 
Siatra and the Antagada Dasdo areimportant non-brahmanical sources 
containing the legends of the Vrsnis.° The Buddhist works, the 
Ayadanasataka, the Milindapaftha and the Saddharma Pundarika 
make stray references to the Vaisnavite divinities; of these the first 
two may be placed in the first century A.D.,° and the last a century 
later.’ The Buddhist writer ASvaghosa was well acquainted with 
brahmanical ideas and myths, and his works often refer to these. He 
is generally dated in A.D, 100. Finally we come to the Lalitavistara, 
a Buddhist text in Puranic style and of uncertain date. It was trans- 
lated into Tibetan in the ninth century a.p., but according to Keith® 
the main text may be assigned to the second century A.D. In its 
present form it appears to be a work of the Gupta period. It sheds 


1, Quoted by Hiralal Jain and A.N. Upadhye in the Padma Purana of 


Ravisena, Vol. I, Bharatiya Jianapitha Mirtidevi Jaina Granthamala, No. 
20, p. 6. 


Chaugule and Vaidya, Paumacariya, Intro, pp. vii-ix. 

Kulkarni, Paumacariya Intro, Prakcit Text Society Series No. 6, pp. 8f. 
Jacobi, SBE, XXII, p. xxxvii; Winternitz, HIL, Vol. II. p. 432. 

Infra, p. 87. 


For the Avaddnasataka, Da8gupta and De, HSL, Vol. I, pp. 81-2, for the 
Milindapaiiha, Winternitz, op. cit., p. 174. 
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interesting light on the transformation of the Buddha into an 
incarnation of Narayana-Visnu,! it indicates first signs of a rapproche- 
ment between Buddhism and Vaisnavism. 


Of secular literature, the Mahdbhdsya of Pataijali provides 
valuable information on the cults of Vasudeva-Visnu and allied 
-deities. Although a grammatical treatise, it frequently resorts to 
Vaisnavite themes for providing examples and citations.2 Patafijali 
appears to have been a contemporary of Pusyamitra Sunga, and so 
the work attributed to him is generally assigned to the second century 
B.C. However, D. C, Sircar* has shown thatthe Mahabhdsya contains 
‘several interpolated passages, he goes further and states that in its 
present form the work is not earlier than the second century A.D, 
He points out that the Mahdabhdsya quotes such classical metres as 
Malati Prahari, Pramitaksara, Vasantatilaka, etc., which suggests 
that the work is of the same date as the later strata ofthe Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata.’ Pataiijali speaks of the Sakas and quotes a 
verse referring to the vytha doctrine, and the inscriptional evidence 
suggests that the vyiha theory was yet to be evolved in the second- 
first centuries B.c.5 In support of his contention Sircar cites® the 
authority of Winternitz, Biihler and Barth, who doubted that the 
Mahabhasya should be ascribed to the second century B.c. There is 
much forcein the arguments of Sircar, and we are of the opinion that 
all the references contained in the Mahabhdsya may not reflect the 
conditions prevalent in the age of the Sungas. 


Opinions vary about the date of the Natya Sdstra of Bharata 
from 200 B.c, to A.D. 3007. However, the consensus of opinion 
appears to be in favour of a date between the second and the third 
centuries A.D.° The work refers? to the worship of implements 
of Visnu, which indicates a developed stage of the cult. The Gdathd- 
SaptaSati attributed to the Sdtavahana king Hala contains several 


Infra, p. 13i. 

Infra, p. 56. 

D. C. Sircar, IHQ, XV, 1939, pp. 633-8. 

Ibid., p. 65+. 

Ibid. p. 635. 

Tbid. 

M. A. Mahendale, AIU, pp. 269-70. 

Ibid., also see Manomohan Ghosh in his translation of the Natya Sastra of 
Bharata, Intro. pp. Lxxxif ; Kane, A History of Sanskrit Poetics, p. xi. 
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verses referring to Visnu, his various incarnations, and associate divi- 
nities, but the date of this work too is far from certain.* Keith? is of 
the opinion that the type of Maharastri Prakrit in which the verses are 
composed could not be earlier than A.D. 200, He places the work 
between A.D. 200 and 450. The anthology has received numerous 
interpolations, and only 430 of the total stanzas are common to all 
the recensions. 


The works of Bhasa, Kalidasa, Visakhadatta and other poets. 
and dramatists of post-Maurya and Gupta periods often furnish 
useful material for a study of Vaisnavism. Bhasa’s play, the 
Balacarita, deals with the early life of the shepherd-god Vasudeva- 
Krsna, and his other plays also often refer to Vaisnavite themes trea- 
ted in the epics and the Puranas. The extreme views® placing him 
in the fifth-fourth century B.c. do not bear scrutiny, and he is 
generally regarded as having lived in the third century A.D.* 
Siidraka, the author of the Mrcchakatika, was apparently later than 
Bhasa, and although the dates assigned to him range from the second 
century B.C. to A.D. 600, the later date is more probable.® The date 
of Kalidasa is now more or less determined, and he appears to have 
been a court-poet of Candra-gupta II.° Visikhadatta may have been 
his contemporary,’ and it is held that the Mudradrdksasa makes 
a veiled reference to Candra-gupta Vikramaditya’, Another notable 
work of this period is the Ravanavaha in Maharastri Prakrit. It is 
generally ascribed to Pravarasena II of the Vakadtaka dynasty.® The 


1, Winternitz, HIL, Vol. IIT, pp. 120f; Keith, HSL, pp. 223f; for fuller re- 
ferences see Jogalekar, Hala satavahandci GathdsaptaSati, pp. 402-3 ; also 
Infra p. 103. 

2. Keith, op. cit., p. 224. 

Pusalker, Bhdsa: A study, p. 79, ; some scholars place him in the second 

century B.C. For a recent study see U. Venkatakrishna Rao, IHQ, XXXIV, 

1958, ‘Bhasa’, pp. 97-113. 

4. M.A. Mahendale, AIU, p. 261; for detailed arguments see Keith, HSL, 

pp. xiif; A. Banerji Sastri, JRAS, 1921, p, 382 ; F.W. Thomas, JRAS, 1922, 

pp. 79f. 

Dasgupta and De, HSL, Vol. I, p. 240 ; Macdonell, op. cit., p. 361. ‘ 
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authorship of the book is questioned on the ground that as a devout 
worshipper of Siva the Vakataka king would not choosea Vaisnavite 
theme? but this appears baseless. As we shall see later, a synthesis 
between Saivism and Vaisnavism was one of the main trends of the 
Gupta period.? 


Stray references found in the technical literature of the period 
under study also help us realise the extent and content of Vaisnavism. 
The two well-known medical treatises, the Caraka Samhita and the 
Susruta Samhita, recommend the recitation of some magical formulae 
mentioning the names of Vaisnavite divinities as a cure for certain 
diseases.? This indicates the popularity of these gods among the 
masses. Caraka is stated to have been a physician of Kaniska,* and 
so must have lived in the first century A.D. SuSruta is generally 
supposed to be not later than the fourth century A.D.,° he is men- 
tioned in a verse of the AnuSdsana Parva of the Mahabharata’. The 
great lexicographer Amarasimha also appears to have written the 
AmarakoSa about the fifth century A.D.? The synonyms of the names 
of Vaisnavite divinities given® in his lexicon refer to various myths 
about them and thus indicate their popularity ; and the order in 
which these names are enumerated shows his knowledge of the vytha 
theory of the Vaisnavas. 


The inscriptions of this period constitute one of our chief 
sources, and a study of these is indispensable not only for the politi- 
cal history but also for the cultural and religious history of ancient 
India, Their testimony is far more reliable than that of the literary 
texts, which invariably suffer from textual corruptions and late inter- 
polations ; moreover, their dates are generally determined on sound 
archaeological principles, with an amount of certainty scarcely 
accorded to any old treatise. So the evidence of the inscriptions is 
very useful in tracing the evolution of a particular doctrine, idea or 
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myth. On the basis of a passage of dubious import? found in the 
Mahabhasya of Pataiijali it was argued” that the vyiha doctrine of 
the Paficaratras is at least as old as the second century B.c. A 
correct analysis of some of the inscriptions led to a modification of 
the view, and now it is held® that this doctrine is posterior to the 
first century Bc.; for the inscriptions of this period give a prece- 
dence to Sankarsana over Vasudeva contrary to the vyuha scheme. 
Further, the inscriptions are excellent sources indicating the extent of 
royal patronage enjoyed by Vaisnavism. They also throw some 
light on the rites and practices of the Vaisnava worshippers, and 
‘several records of the Gupta age refer to the festival of Visnu’s 
awakening, the full-moon day of the month of Karttika, when the 
Vaisnavas made liberal donations and performed other sacred 
works. Some of the inscriptions mention the performance of 
the ceremonies of bali, caru and sattra in Vaisnavite temples, but 
these rituals are connected with temple-worship in general, and were 
performed in the shrines of all cults alike. We may not dub them 
as particularly Vaisnavite. Besides, whereas the literary sources 
‘seldom indicate the place of their origin, the geographical provenance 
of epigraphic records is on the whole easily ascertained ; so the 
relevant references found in them are of great help in defining the 
‘sphere of influence and the locality of the cult. 

There are not many inscriptions of a Vaisnavite affinity in the 
pre-Gupta period. Those that are found are mostly of a votive 
nature marking the erection of some image, temple or part ofa temple 
by some Bhagavata worshipper. A few of the inscriptions simply 
‘begin with an invocation to some Vaisnavite deity or deities, although 
they deal with non-sectarian matters. The Besnagar inscription® of 
the second century B.c,, recording the dedication of a Garuda-pillar 
in honour of bhagavat Vasudeva, is a landmark in the history of 
Vaisnavism, It is the earliest inscription referring to the cult ofa 


1, Jandrdanastu-Gtma caturtha-eva, Pat. on Pa, VI. 3.5, R. G. Bhandarkar, who 


first pointed out the passage, doubted that it referred to the vyitha theory. 
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Vaisnavite divinity, and it provides the first proof of the popularity of 
Bhagavatism even among foreigners. From the fourth century onwards 
there is an abundance of epigraphs referring to Vaisnavism in some 
form or the other, which in itself is evidence of the growing spread of 
the cult during this period. Several of these open with a eulogy of 
Visnu, often referring to some Puranic myth.! A large number of the. 
Vaisnavite epigraphs of the Gupta age are landgrants made in favour 
of some temple or to the brahmanas. The grants are generally meant 
for providing the necessary materials for worship, for maintaining 
charitable halls attached to the temples, and for meeting the cost of 
their repairs and maintenance. This shows that in the Gupta period 
the temples were well established institutions, which must have had a 
good number of staff for looking after their various interests. An 
inscription? of a.D, 502 speaks of a devi karmdantika, who was 
apparently an intendant of the estate attached to the temple of a 
goddess known as Panduraja, and who received the grant on behalf 
of the goddess. Similar staff must have been attached to the Vaisna- 
vite shrines also. The grandeur and magnificence of some of the 
Vaisnavite temples is described vividly in some Gupta inscriptions.® 

A study of the legends and motifs found on the coins of this 
period is no less fruitful from the point of view of Vaisnavism. The 
coins often illustrate the religious inclinations of the issuing authority, 
and, like the epigraphs, are of great value in specifying the geogra-. 
phical extent of the cult, in so far as they indicate the faith of the 
ruler of a particular region. The symbols appearing on the coins are 
often of a religious nature, although the depiction of tribal or family 
emblem also is not uncommon, It is possible that some of the punch- 
marked coins have some Vaisnavite symbols on them, and it has been 
contended that the figure of a fan-palm capital, the emblem of 
Sankarsana, is depicted on some Taxila coins,’ but because of the tiny 
space and much used state of the coins it is not possible to be definite 
of its appearance, much less of its religious import. A figure of 
Visnu appears on a coin of Visnumitra of the so-called Paiicala series, 
datable perhaps in the first half of the first century A.D.,° and this is 


1. Cf., Junagarh Ins. of Skanda-gupta, see ibid., p. 300 ; Mandasor ins. of the 
time of Narvarman, lines 1-2, ibid., p. 377. 
. Sircar, Sel. Ins., p. 403-5, line 11 of the ins. 
3. Cf., Junagarh pillar ins. of Skanda-gupta, lines 27-8; Sircar, Sel. Ins., 
p. 308. 
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among the earliest iconographic representations of the god ona coin, 
With the commencement of the Gupta rule, Vaisnavism became 
popuiar with the ruling class, and the coins of the Gupta monarchs 
and their feudatory kings often display Vaisnavite deities and emblems 
on them. The devotion of the Gupta king Samudra-gupta is primarily 
known from his coins which bear the symbol of a Garuda-banner. 
His successor and several other kings describe themselves as parama- 
bhdgavatas on their coins. The coin-legends of the Gupta kings are 
very interesting and thought-provoking. One of these refers to the 
doctrine of incarnation and speaks of Kumara-gupta as if he were 
the god Narasimha incarnate,’ The title parama vaisnava appears* for 
the first time on the coins of the Traikitaka king Dahrasena in the 
fifth century A.D., and this suggests that the use of the epithet 
‘Vaisnava’, which appears only in the’ latest portions of the 
Mahabharata,’ came in vogue sometime in the fifth century a.D. 
Thus the importance of numismatic evidence cannot be underrated in 
a work on Vaisnavism. 


Then there are sculptural and glyptic findings. Some of the 
extant images of the Vaisnavite divinities are dated as early as the 
second century B.c.,’ their find-spots indicate the prevalence of the 
cult in that area, The growing variety of iconographic forms in the 
later period denotes the corresponding growth and complexity in the 
Vaisnavite mythology, which is projected in these figures. The 
iconography also reflects the forces working for a synthesis of the 
cults, or the spirit of sectarianism and whereas the image of Harihara 
is an instance of the first type, some trimarti icons are fashioned 
more in the spirit of sectarianism than that of syncretism.5 Coming 
to the seals, the excavations conducted at Basadh and Bhita have 
brought to light a large number of clay seals and sealings belonging 
to government officials, guilds, temples, private individuals, etc. Most 
of these bear the names of their owners and their chosensymbols which 
are useful in finding out their cult-associations. Some of the sealings 
appeat to have been used as votive offerings in Vaisnavite shrines 
and have creed formulae inscribed on them. The seals of the pervare 


1, Infra, p. 160. 

2. Rapson’s Cat Andhra. etc., p. cevii. 

3. Mbh. (vul), XVIII. 6, 97. 
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individuals, guilds, etc., elucidate the extent to which Vaisnavism 
had penetrated into various groups of society. 


Thus we may observe that a perusal of the literary texts is 
profitable for a knowledge of the myths, doctrines and contents of 
Vaisnavism ; and the epigraphic and other archaeological sources 
indicate the observances of the Vaisnavas, the patronage of the kings, 
the rulers, the rich and other socially important personages, and above 
all, the regional diffusion of the cult. 


Our literary sources are mainly brahmanical,' and epigraphs and 
coins represent the viewpoint of the ruling class. There aré hardly 
any popular records which may indicate the popular view of the cult 
of Visnu and his associate divinities. The Puranas contain the type of 
Vaisnavism which the priestly class wished to promulgate; it may not 
always be a true reflection of the practices of the worshippers of the 
popular gods Wasudeva-Krsna, Sankarsana and others. However, 
certain inferences can be drawn from the mass of legends, myths and 
rituals described in these works, which often point to a popular 
origin, and are not always brahmanical fabrications, and which betray 
the original non-brahmanical and sometimes even anti-brahmanical, 
character of some of these deities, Such are the myths of the 
brahmanicide of the god Sankarsana, the denunciation of the cult of 
sacrifices by the upholder of the mount Govardhana, the shepherd- 
god Krsna, and similar other legends. Nevertheless, our sources 
contain sufficient traces of the process indicating how the popular 
cults were brahmanised, and the brahmanical Vaisnavism came into 
existence in the early centuries of the Christian era, a religion which 
developed all the potentialities to satisfy the needs of a feudo-agri- 
cultural society, and came to acquire a prolonged influence on the 
Indian mind. 


1. Barth, The Religions of India, p. 155f. 
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VAISNAVA PANTHEON 


Nardyana-Visnu 


The Vaisnava religion revolves round the worship of the supreme 
. god Narayana-Visnu and his numerous manifestations. The epics and 
the Puranas do not differentiate between Narayana and Visnu, both 
the names designate the same god who is considered highest by his 
worshippers, described variously as the Bhagavatas, Paficaratras, 
Ekantins, Sattvatas and Vaisnavas. The last-mentioned worshippers 
are named only thrice! in the Mahabharata in a very late passage, 
but frequently in the Puranas. Similarly, the Mahabharata generally 
speaks of the deity as Narayana, the application of his other name 
‘Visnu’ being comparatively rare.? It follows that the predominance 
of the Visnu element in a religion which came to be known as 
Vaisnava is a later development, and in the beginning Narayana was 
the deity par excellence. 


Narayana is a non-Vedic divinity mentioned for the first time 
in two passages® of the Satapatha Brahmana. In the first he is des- 
cribed as having sent forth from the place of sacrifice the Vasus, the 
Rudras, and the Adityas by means of morning, midday and evening 
offerings, he alone remaining in the place. Prajapati asked him to 
sacrifice again; and by means of sacrifice Narayana placed himself 
in all the worlds, the gods, the Vedas, the vital airs, etc.; and all 
things were placed in him. The same idea is expressed differently in. 


1. Mbh., XVIII. 6. 97; 6. 98; 6. 103, 
2. Bhandarkar, VSMRS, p. 49. 
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the other passage which states that by performing the pajicardtra- 
Sattra, or the five-day sacrifice, Narayana gained superiority over all 
beings, and became identical with all beings. The Purusa-siikta is said 

HS... A . = § . : 
to” his litany.’ This shows that already at the time of the composi- 
tion of the Satapatha Brahmana Narayana was a deity of considerable 
eminence. 

Attempts are made to trace the original meaning and source of 
the term Narayana, and it is held? that it is a gotra name derived 
from Nara, analogous to Kanvayana, Katydyana and similar forma- 
tions. Thus, according to this view, Narayana was a defied sage born 
in the family of another sage Nara. Nara and Narayana were 
advocates of solar worship, which led to their identification with the 
Sun-god Visnu in course of time. This interpretation of the terms 
completely ignores the fact that in the Mahdbhdrata the sage Nara is 
born out of the austerities performed by Narayana and not vice versa. 
Nor is there a shred of evidence to show that Nara or Narayana ever 
preached the worship of the Sun; the earliest source mentioning 
Narayana, the Satapatha Brahmana, speaks of him as a god and not 
a human being. No doubt it describes him as Purusa-Nardyana, 
but the epithet stands here for the Primeval Man, who was consi- 
dered as much divine as any of the gods, and is described in the 
Purusa-stikta hymn as the thousand-headed, thousand-eyed male. 
The argument*, that the human character of Narayana is implied in 
the passage which states that Narayana gained transcendence and 
immanence after performing the sacrifice, does not stand scrutiny, 
for even Prajapati-Brahma and Brahma-Svayambhi are described as: 
having acquired their powers through sacrifice in this work‘, and the 
divine character of these deities can hardly be questioned. The view 
representing Narayana as “‘an ancient leader of thought” dedicated to 
the Sun-worship is just an instance of the euhemeristic tendency, 
repeatedly exhibited in the study of Indian religions, which leads to 
far-fetched rationalisations and reconstructions of wrong history with 
no sound justification. 

According to another opinion? Narayana is a deity of 
Dravidian origin, his name being a composite of three Dravidian 


Ibid., XIII. 6, 2. 12 ; SBE, XLIV, p. 410. 

Barnett, The Hindu Gods and Heroes, pp. 76-8 ; D. C. Sircar, AIU, p, 437, 
S.N. Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. Il, p. 12. 
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L.B. Kenny, ABORI, XXIII, 1942, pp. 250-6. 
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words nar-ay-an, The first part ndr is equated with Dravidian nir, 
meaning ‘water’, and ay means ‘to lie in a place’. With the addition 
of. the Dravidian male personal termination an, it is argued, the 
name was applied to the male deity who was supposed to lie or 
reside on waters. A famous verse! of the Mahabharata, which recurs 
with slight variations in the smrtis and the Puranas’, states that 
Waters are known as N@rd, since they are the offsprings of Nara. As 
the Waters are the resting place of the supreme being, he is described 
as Narayana. It is contended that this rather forced attempt to 
explain Nara as Waters, and the fanciful etymology of the word 
Narayana, indicate that the word and the deity are of non-Sanskrt, 
Dravidian origin. However, we may point out that this view does 
not explain how nir was changed into ndr involving the substitution 
of the vowel i by d; and hence it is as unconvincing as the Mahd- 
bharata etymology. It seems to suffer from a pre-conceived notion that 
the name must refer to the conception of the deity as lying on 
waters as suggested by the Mahabharata verse. But the poet of the 
Mahabharata seems to have taken particular delight in inventing 
fanciful derivations of the names of the deities, and any reliance on 
them may be quite misleading.® 


Nevertheless, the Mahdbhdrata refers to another less known 
connotation of the word. A passage of the Udyoga Parva’ and of the 
Nardayaniya*® states that the godhead is the refuge of all men, and so 
he is known as Narayana. R.G. Bhandarkar® points out that 
Medhatithi commenting upon Manu explains the word in a similar 
fashion ; so Narayana should mean the resting place or goal (ayana) 
of nara or a collection of nardh i.e. men. We may add that a 
passage’ of the Brahmdnda Purdna which identifies Brahma with Nara- 
yana states that Brahma is known as Narayana, for heis the place of 
eternal sleep of men (nardndm). Thus Narayana seems to be a 
combination of two words nara and ayana. In the Vedic literature 


Mbh., XII. 328.35, 

oie Msm.,1.10; Mark. Pu,, IV. 43 ; XLVIL5 ; Brahmanda Pu., 1.5.135 : 
See infra. 

Mbh., V. 68. 10, 
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ayana is used in the sense of ‘going’, ‘a path’ or ‘road’. Evidently, 
just as Nadayana formed from Nada under a sitra of Panini! signi 
fies the gotra or the place where a collection of Nadas go®, Narayana 
means the place where naradh go. In other words we may say that 
Narayana stands for the collective entity of man, Nara for the 
individual, The intrinsic and inseparable relation of Narayana with 
Nara, the Man, gave rise to the epic myth of Nara and Narayana 
being constant associates and companions. It is further indicated by 
the Satapatha Brahmana which identifies him with Purusa, the 
Primeval Man, and describes him as Purusa-Narayana. The text 
narrates that Purusa-Narayana conceived the idea of the pajicardatra- 
sattra with a desire to overpass all beings and become everything here 
on the universe, and this five-days sacrificial session is described as 
the Purusamedha, the immolation of man.* Although the gigantic 
array of human victims listed in this text suggests that the sacrifice 
had by now become symbolical, the passage undoubtedly discloses 
Narayana’s connection with the institution of human-sacrifice. The 
ritual killing of man was a universal development from cannibalism 
through which human civilisation had to progress, and Narayana’s 
connection with it indicates his hoary antiquity. It throws interest- 
ing light on the pristine form of Narayana, for if Narayana signified 
the collectivity of man, it was for the good of the whole tribe that a 
human being was killed, originally to provide food* for the entire 
community of men, and later for ritual purposes. The communal 
character of the sacrifice is still retained in the Satapatha Brahmana 
which states that it was a sattra, a communal sacrifice in which there 
are no priests, the performers (yajamdnas) themselves acting as sacri- 
ficial priests.> The genesis of Narayana appears to have had a sound 
material basis and may be traced to a state of savagery; the concept 
changed with the progress of civilisation, and what denoted the totality 
of the tribe, when divorced from the conditions which gave rise to the 
idea, came to signify a god who not only embodied all that was here 
in this universe, but also transcended it, 
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Pa., IV. 1. 99. 

2. Bhandarkar, op. cit. 

3. sa etam paficaratram purusamedham yajiiakratumapasyat. Sati Bry, 1, 
6.1f ; SBE, Vol. XLIV, p. 403. 
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However, some trace of the original association of Narayana 
with the human-sacrifice is preserved in the ritual of Narayana-bali 
described in some Grhya-Sitras.* It is stated that the rite of Narayana- 
- bali, literally, an offering to Narayana, should be performed for those 
who die an unnatural death, commit suicide, or are slain and for all 
those persons for whom cremation is forbidden. It was especially 
ordained for those who committed the five kinds of great crimes 
(mahapatakah).? We know that even in the Middle Ages the victims 
of human-sacrifice were criminals, and theoretically it was held that 
the execution of a criminal cleansed his soul of the guilt.* In our 
opinion, the rite of Narayana-bali is a remnant of some earlier ritual 
in which human beings were unnaturally put to death in honour of 
Narayana, and the victims, generally the breakers of tribal law or 
outsiders, were not cremated. At any rate the connection of 
Narayana with the Purusa-medha referred to in the Satapatha 
Brdhmana strongly suggests this interpretation. We may contrast it 
with the rite of Visnu-balit, which is to be performed in the eighth 
month of pregnancy to facilitate easy delivery. Although some texts, 
while mentioning the two rites, do not distinguish between the gods 
Narayana and Visnu, there is never a confusion between the 
ceremonies of Ndardyana-bali and Visnu-bali, which denote two 
different things, and are indicative of the original character of the 
gods. Thus whereas the Visnu-bali manifests Visnu’s connection with 
fertility, the Ndarayana-bali points to the connection of Narayana 
with the ritual of human-sacrifice, 

The conception of Narayana as a god embodying the whole 
universe is a logical development from the earlier meaning denoting 
‘the dwelling-place, or a resort of a collection of men’. The idea of 
a universal form (visvaripa or virdtarupa) of the god popularised by 
the Gita appears to have been originally associated with Narayana, 
and it is contended? that a prototype of the cosmic form of the god 
shown to Arjuna in the Bhagavadgitd may be found in the 
Aranyaka Parva’ of the Mahabharata, which narrates the myth of 


1. Baudh. Gr. Ssit., WU. 20; 21; Vai., Sm. Sa., X.9; The Agvalayana Grhya-pari- 
Sistam, I11.15 ; Visnudh. (II, 76.20) refers to it. 


2. Msm., X1. 55. 
3. Basham, The Wonder That Was India, p. 336. 
4, Baudh. Gr. Sé., 1. 10. 13-17 ; Vai. Sm. Si, 111.13; for some other ref 
see Kane, Hist. Dh., Vol. II, pt. i, 196 ; 226. — 
5. Kosambi, JBBRAS, Vol. XXIV-XXV, 1948-49, p. 124f. 
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sage Markandeya’s entry into the mouth of Narayana and presents 
his vision of the whole universe as existing inside the body of the 
deity. It is rightly argued that the god of the Gitd is neither Visnu 
nor Vasudeva among the Vrsnis, for both are cited as a special 
case. The godhead says? that he is manifested as Visnu among the 
Adityas, and as Vasudeva among the Vrsnis, just as he is Sankara 
among the Rudras, Kapila among the Siddhas, Prahlada among the 
Daityas, and so on. We may point out that these verses are 
referred to by Aryadeva, a Buddhist scholar of the second century 
A.D., who attributes these utterances to the god Narayana. As we 
have argued earlier’, the Bhagavadgitd forms an intrinsic part of the 
Mahabharata ; so the bhagavat (blessed lord) of the Gitd, which is 
also known as Nardyaniyagita®, could be no other than Narayana. 
The non-mention of Narayana in the poem does not mean anything. 
For the poet of the Gitd, bhagavat meant Narayana, and any clarifi- 
cation was unnecessary. The Bhagavadgitd attributes the qualities 
of Narayana to Vasudeva-Krsna, for one of the main tasks of the 
poet of the reoriented epic is to establisb the identity between 
Narayana and Vasudeva-Krsna.® 

Much has been written about the terms bhagavat, bhakti and 
*Bhagavata’, but the scholars have invariably failed to trace the 
source and original significance of these words and to explain how 
these acquired the sense current in the epics and later literature. It 
is generally held that ‘Bhagavata’ was originally a designation of the 
worshippers of the Vrsni-hero Vasudeva-Krsna, and the concept of 
the bhagavat arose among his worshippers. Thus the Bhagavatas 
are distinguished from the worshippers of Narayana’, According to 
a divergent suggestion® bhagavat was originally a title of the Buddha, 
and the followers of Visnu borrowed it from Buddhism and applied 
it to their own deity. In our opinion both the views begin with a 
wrong premise, and we shall try to prove that these terms were 
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originally associated with Narayana, who was the true and the original 
bhagavat. The terms bhagavat, bhakta, bhakti and ‘Bhagavata’ are 
derived from the root bhaj, which in its earliest use in the Vedic 
literature means to ‘divide’, ‘distribute’, ‘allot’, ‘share with’, or 
‘partake of’.! It is never used in the sense of [‘to adore’, or ‘to serve’, 
which is the usual meaning of the verb and its various formations 
in later works. Similarly bhaga in the Reveda meant ‘wealth’, ‘share’, 
a ‘lucky share’.2 With the addition of the affix vat, denoting 
‘possession’, the term would mean ‘possessed of material wealth’, 
just as ripavat means, possessed of beauty. In the Maitri Upanisad 
food is called bhagavat Visnu, and this is the earliest use of the 
bhagavat in conjunction with Visnu. The term bhakti is closely 
related with the bhagavat, and it originally denoted* ‘a portion’ or 
‘share’ and bhakta that which was ‘assigned’, ‘allotted’, or 
‘distributed’. In its extended meaning bhakta came ‘to imply not 
merely the wealth which was distributed but also the individual who 
had been distributed or allotted his share of wealth. That is why in 
early uses bhakti and bhakta have a passive sense referring to the 
thing one belongs to or is partial to.° Thus if bhagavat, the 
possessor of the bhaga was Narayana, the collective entity of the 
tribe, bhaga was the individual member who belonged to the 
bhagavat and received a share of the bhaga. At this primitive stage 
the communal wealth was identical with food, and that is why even 
in its early uses bhakta means ‘meal’. When the culture, in which 
the concepts of the bhagavat and Narayana originated, reached an 
agricultural stage, rice became the principal meal of the community 
and bhakta became synonymous with ‘boiled rice’. Later, with the 
advance in civilisation, the title bhagavat was applied to the deities, 
who were conceived of as possessors of material wealth, and who. 
could share it with their worshippers. Hopkins quotes a Regvedic 
hymn®, where the term bhagavat is applied to an owner of the bhaga, 
who by implication is also the giver. The prayer is addressed to the 
god Bhaga, who is described as bhagavan, and it is invoked that 


S.v. bhaj, MW, SED. 

S.v. bhaga, MW, SED. 

S.v. vat, Apte, SED. 
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through him the worshippers too may become bhagavantah, that is, 
the possessors of wealth. Thus in the Rgveda bhagavat is a 
general term applied both to gods and to men in the sense of the 
‘owner of material wealth’, and we agree with Hopkins that initially 
the term was applied to man, because his blessed state was conceived 
of as a portion or share given to him “by the power that has 
and shares portions out (Bhaga as god)’’.1 However, the identical 
development of the concepts of the bhagavat and Narayana coupled. 
with the evidence of the later texts, which describe him as the 


_bhagavat and his worshippers as Bhagavatas, strongly suggests that 


the ideas of bhagavat and bhakti arose among the worshippers of 
Narayana, and his worshippers were known as the Bhagavatas. A. 


“passage of the Santi Parva describes the supreme deity Narayana, 


who is identical with Visnu, as bhagavdn endowed with six attributes”, 
but states that Kesava, another name of the Vrsni hero, is only one-- 
eighth portion of the bhagavdn.* This shows that, for the poet of the 
Mahabharata, bhagavan was an epithet of the supreme god Nardyana-. 
Visnu. The term is often applied to other gods, and to men 
too’, but, as the Gupta inscriptions show’, when used as a noun and! 
not as an adjective the word invariably means Ndaradyana-Visnu. 
Patafijali mentions Siva-Bhagavatas.* We may contend that the 
only god whose popularity and prestige was as well established as of 
Siva, and who was a fitting counterpart of Siva and was no less. 
older than him, was Narayana, and his Bhagavata worshippers did’ 
not need a qualifying epithet to distinguish them, for they were the 
true and original Bhagavatas. When the cult of Sankarsana and 
Vasudeva was associated and absorbed into that of Narayana, the 
worshippers of these deities alsocame to be known as the Bhagavatas.. 


Ibid., p. 735. 
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“The inscriptions of the second-first century B.c. connect the 
Bhagavatas with the worship of Vasudeva and Sankarsana.! 


The Nardyaniya section of the Mahabharata describes the . 


worshippers of the supreme deity Narayana-Visnu-Vasudeva as 
“Sattvatas, Bhagavatas, Paficaratras and Ekantins. The term Sattvata 
was originally the name of a Vrsni-clan among whom Vasudeva- 
Krsna was born, and his worship originated among them. Later, 
_ when his cult spread to other communities, the ethnic name of his 
-clansmen became a general designation of his worshippers.? The word 
‘Ekantin’ indicating absolute and exclusive devotion to a particular 
-deity was coined by the devotees of Narayana to contradistinguish 
them from the followers of Vasudeva, who was worshipped with his 
associate members, and in a passage of the Ndrdyaniya, the superi- 
ority of the Ekantins over such worshippers of Purusottama, that is, 
“Vasudeva, is clearly established.? The remaining two applications, the 
Bhagavata and the Paficaratras, are connected genetically wita 
‘Narayana, the former with his conception as the bhagavat and the 
datter with his paficardtra sattra. The interpretation of the word 


1, The Besnagar Garuda-pillar ins. of the time of Bhagabhadra, Sircar, Sel., 
Ins., pp. 90-1; and the Ghosundi ins , of the king Sarvatata, ibid., pp. 91-2. 


2. The Visnu Purdna states that the supreme god is worshipped by the sacri- 
ficers as Yajfia-purusa, by the Sattvatas as Vasudeva, and by the Vedantins 
as Visnu. Vi. Pu., V. 17.15. 


-3. aho hyekdantinah sarvanprinati bhagavanharih 
vidhiprayuktam pijam ca grhnati bhagavansvayam 
ye tu dagdhendhana loke punyapapavivarjitah 
tesam tvyabhinirdista paramparydagata gatih, 
caturthyam caiva te gatyam gacchanti purusottamam 
ekantinastu purusa gacchanti paramam padam. 
ninamekantadharmoyam tSrestho naradyanapriyah Mbh., XII. 336, I-4a. 


There is no doubt that here Purusottama refers to Vasudeva. In the Vai. 


Sm, Su. the brahmanas are required to bless the newly-married husband 
with the following : 


manur-iva mahadhikaro bhava 
prajapatir-iva supraja bhava 
purusottama-iva durjayo bhava 
mahendra-iva sarvarthasamsiddho bhava. 


“Be of great authority as Manu, Be rich in progeny as Prajapati. Be 
invincible as Purusottama. Be perfected in all respects as Mahendra.’ 
(Vai. Sm, Si. Til. 4°4.). Apparently in this benedictory phrase also 
Purusottama stands for Vasudeva, who was invincible. The Ghosundi 
inscription of Sarvatata also describes Vasudeva as anihata, the Uncon- 
‘quered. Kosambi suggests that the epithet Purusottama was borrowed 
by the followers of Vaisnavism from Buddhism (ISIH, p. 245). But this 
is not at all certain, Vasudeva, the Invincible, whose conquests are famous 
both in the Jaina and the brahmanical sources, may have been from the 
very beginning thought of as the best of men. 
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paficaratra has proved a baffling problem, and it will be worthwhile 


‘to discuss it at some detail. 


Paficaratra as a name of the worshippers of Narayana occurs 
for the first time in the Ndrdyaniya only, and the section also speaks 


\ | of Narayana as pafcaratrika,1 Apparently the epithet should mean the 


performer of the pajficardtra sacrifice mentioned in the Satapatha 
Bradhmana, and this indicates the source from which the designation 
of his devotees is derived. Several scholars have attempted to explain 
the term, basing their arguments on the authority of the extant 
Pajicaratra literature; but as the Paficaratra Samhitads and other sacred 
works of this class are themselves very much confused about the real 
meaning of the word and contain contradictory statements, the result 
is a confusion worse confounded. Thus according to the Ndrada 
Pafcaratra*, rdtra means knowledge; hence Pajicaratra is a system 
which deals with five kinds of knowledge, cosmology (tattva), the 
science of liberation (muktiprada), of devotion (bhaktiprada), of 
yoga (yaugika), and pertaining to senses (vaisesika). But, as is pointed 
out®, few of the extant samhitas conform to this scheme of the topics 
outlined, and the apocryphal nature of the text renders its evidence 
highly untrustworthy. According to the J§vara Samhita‘ the religion 
that was taught by the god to five sages, Sandilya, Aupagayana, 
Maunjayana, Kausika and Bharadvaja, in five successive days and 
nights came to be known among the people as Paficaratra. The 
Sri-Prasna Samhita states that rdtri means nescience (ajidnam), and 
paiica derived from the root pac means that which cooks or destroys, 
hence Paficaratra is the system which destroys ignorance.® According 
to the Padma Tantra® the system is so named because, just as the sun 
dispels the night, the Paficardtra dispels the other five systems, 
which are the Yoga, simkhya, Buddhism, Jainism and Pasupata. 
Of such speculations, a verse pointed out’ ina Tantric text® of the 
sixteenth century A. D. provides the most fantastic example. It states 
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that the Paficaratras are designated as such, because their faith enjoins 
them not to see a Saiva for five successive nights. This may be a case 
of wilful misinterpretation, but even the other definitions mentioned 
in the Paficaratra texts clearly show that the Paficaratras themselves 
no longer remembered the real significance of the term. 


On the basis of a passage! mentioned in the Agni Purdna, 
which states that the five elements (pafcabhitah) forming the body 
of Brahma are known as pafcaratra, T.P. Bhattacharya and, following 
him, R. C. Hazra contend? that the term rdtra originally denoted 
‘element’ and those persons who regarded the creation to consist of 
the five elements were described as Paficaratras, those who considered 
it to be of seven elements, as Saptaratras, and so on. However, 
Bhattacharya also conjectures® a little earlier in the same work that 
the reverence shown to the five Vrsni heroes, Sankarsana, Vasudeva, 
Pradyumna, Samba and Aniruddha, may have been the reason why 
the cult was known as Paficaratra. We fail to understand how he 
reconciles his two views unless it is presumed that the hero-gods were 
presiding deities of the five elements, which is nowhere mentioned in 
any Paficaratra text. At any rate it is not shown how rdtra could 
signify either ‘element’ or ‘deity’.4 We may point out a passage® in the 
Parama Samhitd, an early Paficaratra text of high authority®, which 
gives an explanation similar to that of the Agni Purdna. It states 
that the five primary elements (pafcamahabhitah), the subtle elements 
(tanmatrah), individuation (ahamkaram), mind (buddhi) and unmani- 
fest (avyakta), these five things are the rdtra (the body, or the gifts ?) 
of Purusa, and are described as Paficaratra. Both the definitions, 
in our opnion, arearbitrary explanations invented by the Paficaratras 
to account for their name, when the original sense was long fore 
gotten. 


Since the Ahirbdhnya Samhitd is one of the earliest Paficaratra 
works, several scholars have accepted the explanation of the term 
given in it as most authentic and authoritative. The Samhita states’ 
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that the system which recognises the fivefold forms of the deity, 
the para (transcendent), vyiha (emanatory), vibhava (incarnatory), 
antarydmin (immanent) and arcd (that which resides in idols 
and images) forms, is known as Pajicaratra. In the opinion of 
Schrader this is the original significance of the term', and he is 
followed by several scholars. According to this view those who 
believed in the fivefold manifestation of the god came to be known 
as Paficaratrins, and it is held® that the doctrine is evolved in an 
effort to explain the paficaradtra sattra of Narayana. A restatement 
of this argument would be that the worshippers of Narayana tried 
to interpret the payicardtra sattra, and thus developed the principle 
of the five forms of the deity, and because they believed in this 
doctrine they were described as Paficaratras. However, we may 
point out that the vyiha theory evolved sometime in the first-second 
century A.D.*, and the doctrine of incarnation also was in a for- 
mative stage during this period. It follows logically that the name 
Paiicaratra was applied to the worshippers of Narayana only when 
these doctrines were well formulated and arranged into a consistent 
system, but the Ndrdyaniya, which mentions for the first time a 
religious cult known as_Pafcaratra, shows no acquaintance with the 
systematised theory of the five forms of the deity, nor is it given any 
prominence in other Paficaratra works. If the tenet was so import- 
ant and fundamental as to have given its name to the sect, it would 
certainly have received greater emphasis in the Pajicaratra works, 
particularly in those which are of the same date or even earlier than 
the Ahirbudhnya Samhita, such as the Sdttvata Samhita and the 
Jayakhya Samhitéd.® In our opinion the concept of the fivefold 
nature of the deity is a later systematisation when the Pajicaratra 
philosophy had already reached a high state of development. 

It is curious that most of the explanations put forward for the 
term paficaratra deal with its secondary connotations, and invariably 
ignore the primary sense. Thus one scholar conjectures® that the 
word paficaratra was derived from the fact that the original followers 
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of the cult sacrificed, or observed some other ritual, according to 
the five seasons of the year ; but no attempt is made to explain how 
ratra can be equated to .“‘season”. The term pajficaratra could 
connote ‘five knowledges’, ‘five elements’, ‘five deities’, ‘five forms. 
of a deity’ or ‘five seasons of the year’ only through usage, by its. 
constant application to the same set of ideas, but initially it must 
have been applied in its original significance only. All this con-: 
fusion about the true and initial meaning of the term is caused by 
ignoring the obvious. The Satapatha Brahmana clearly states® that 
the paficaratra sattra of Narayana was the Purusamedha or human-- 
sacrifice which lasted for five days; the duration of the sacrifice being: 
counted from the previous night, the word rdatra is used.* In the: 
Vaitana Sitra of the Atharvaveda also the human-sacrifice is a five-- 
day performance. Thus it seems that Paficaratra originally meant 
human-sacrifice with which Narayana was connected. With the 
progress of civilisation the character of Narayana changed, and the 
ritual killing of man was abandoned, but the name clung to the 
followers of Narayana, the highest and the oldest of gods®, and it is. 
in this sense that it is used in the Mahabharata. 

Although both the terms ‘Bhagavata’ and ‘Paficaratra’ designate. 
the followers of the syncretistic deity Narayana in general, some 
texts seem to make a distinction between the two, which has contri+ 
buted to the prevalent view® that initially the Paficaratras only were 
the votaries of Narayana, and that the Bhagavatas were devotees of 
Vasudeva ; and hence Vasudeva was the real and original bhagavat. 
It is also suggested’ that the Bhagavatas worshipped Vdasudeva as. 
identified with Naradyana-Visnu, and his incarnations, and the Pafica-- 
ratras worshipped him in his four vyiha forms, Vasudeva, 
Sankarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha. But in our opinion the 


1. Schrader, (Jntro. Pajica., p. 24, f.n.1) in defence of the definition given i 
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difference between the Bhagavatas and the Paficaratras does not lie- 
in the fact that they were originally devoted to two different gods, or 
two different groups of divinities, but in their social basis. R.P: 
Chanda' quoted two passages ascribed to the Karma Purdna and the: 
Samba Purana which mention the Bhagavatas and the Paficaratras 
separately and denounce them as non-Vedic. The passage from the 
Kirma Purdna states that the Vaidikas (followers of the Vedic 
religion) should never think of the Paficaratra, Bhagavata, Buddhist, 
Digambara, Kapala, Pasupata, Lakula, Bhairava, and left-handed 
Sakta systems for these are against the Vedas. The Harsacarita 
of Bana also enumerates them separately”, and the commentator on 
the Harsdcarita explains the former as worshippers of Visnu: 
(vaisnava-bhaktah), and the latter as a sect of the Vaisnavas. 
(vaisnava-bheda).3 On the basis of these and such passages, it is 
wrong to hold that the Bhagavatas and the Paficaratras worshipped: 
different divinities, for tbe Paficaratra Samhitas such as the: 
Jayakhya Samhita and the Ahirbudhnya Samhita equally enjoin the: 
worship of the vyiha and of the incarnations, and the Visnu Purdna: 
and the Bhdgavata Purana, which are supposed to be the Bhagavata: 
scriptures, eulogise also the vyiha forms of the deity and sanction 
all forms of his worship. The main difference between the 
Bhagavatas and the Paficaratras seems to lie in the fact that whereas 
the Bhagavata devotees of Narayana had accepted the brahmanical 
social order, the Paficaratras were indifferent to and were perhaps. 
against it. It is generally accepted that the Paficardtras had: 
prominent Tantric leanings’ and Tantricism, on the whole, was 
more popular with the lower classes. Bhagavatism, on the other 
hand, gained support of the ruling classes and championed the 
varna system. It may be questioned that if Bhagavatism favoured 
the varna order, how Heliodorus, a foreigner, could embrace 
Bhagavatism in the second century B.C. But the advocation of the 
cause of the varna did not mean exclusion of foreigners from 
Bhagavatism. The varna system, as conceived by its supporters, 
was a universal principle created by God, and it embraced the entire 
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humanity. Those who did not conform to it were merely degraded 
members of the one varna or the other ; and they could be purified 
and restored to the full-fledged membership of their varna by wor- 
shipping god Visnu.t So there was nothing incongruous in the fact 
that the Greek ambassador Heliodorus, a member of the ruling class, 
should proudly declare himself a Bhagavata. In fact, Bhagavatism 
was largely responsible for the absorption and adjustment of foreign- 
ers in the contemporary Indian society. The Paficaratras, on the 
other hand, showed no respect to the varna rules, and their initiation 
was open to all with no distinctions of caste and sex. It is only 
gradually that varna distinctions creep in into the Paficaratra rituals, 
more and more corresponding to the lateness of the taxts in which 
they are described. Still the Vaidikas denounced both the systems, 
the Bhagavata and the Paficaratra, for both were based on the 
worship of a non-Vedic divinity. But the evidence of the passages 
quoted from the Harsacarita and the Puranas does not go against 
our contention that the Bhagavatas also, like the Paficaratras, were 
from the very beginnning associated with the worship of Narayana 
and hence the bhagavat could be no other than Narayana. 

It is difficult to determine whether Narayana was an Aryan or 
non-Aryan deity, for although he is not mentioned in the Vedas, 
it is possible that his worship was popular among the Aryans who 
were outside the Vedic circle. Much depends on the determination 
of the problem whether the root ny, from which the words nara and 
Narayana are formed, is of Aryan origin or derived from some 
non-Aryan source, It is suggested that the jname and the god may 
be traced to the Indus valley civilisation, and that some features of 
Narayana correspond to the Sumerian god Ea or Enki, who sleeps 
in a chamber in the midst of waters, just as Narayana-Visnu does on 
the serpent Sesa.2 We may add that the history of the words 
bhagavat and bhakta suggests that the society, in which these terms 
evolved, was based on a strong agricultural economy where rice was 
the staple diet. Perry has shown® that in the archaic civilisation 
the ritual of humans sacrifice was associated with agriculture, and we 
have already discussed in detail Narayana’s unmistakable connection 
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with this ritual. Further, the Mahabharata connects} Narayana with 
the Sraddha ceremony (funeral rite performed in honour of the 
departed spirits of dead relatives), and the rite of Nardyana-bali 
also is developed into a kind of the Sraddha. In both these rituals 
the offerings of black sesamum (tildfijali) is an essential rite, and in 
our opinion rituals connected with sesamum are an inheritance from 
the Harrappa Culture. At any rate the view that the Bhagavata- 
Paficaratra faith was non-Vedic appears to have had wide currency ; 
and Yamunacarya had to refute it vehmently in his Agama-pramanya.3 
The Paficaratra texts* themselves trace the origin of their system 
from the Ekayana Sakha of the Rgveda mentioned in the Chandogya 
Upanisad,®> But the assumption of any connection between the 
Ekayana and the Paficaratra is quite baseless, and is evidently a 
fabrication of the Paficaratras to secure orthodox sanctity for their 
cult. In the Chdndogya Upanisad Narada complains that the know= 
ledge of Ekayana did not help him much in the solution of his 
problems, but according to unanimous Pajficaratra tradition Narada 
is one of the staunchest adherents of this cult.6 It is held on the 
basis of a Mahabharata passage that the Paficaradtra scriptures were 
originally non-Vedic and that the cult was later made consistent with 
the Vedic teachings.’ 


The cult of Narayana discloses prominent influence of the 
ascetics, and it is very probable that it was dominated by them in its 
early stages. The Mahabharata speaks of Narayana as a great yogi 
.and ascetic, who is constantly engaged in practising penance at 
\Badrikasrama with his double Nara, who was born asa result of his 
austerities.2 The Santi Parva often connects Narayana with yogis and 
yogic practices®, and describes him as a master of yoga (yogeSvara)'®, 
The vision of Narayana as beheld by Narada in the White Island 
further corroborates the view that he was conceived of as an ascetic- 
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god, It is stated that he appeared before Narada holding a sacrificial 
altar, a water-pot (kamandalu), a bundle of KuSa grass, white gems, a 
deer skin, a wooden staff, and a blazing fire-stick.t In the eulogy 
recited by Narada the god is identified with several classes of hermits 
and ascetics, Harhsa, Paramahamsa, Phenapacarya, Valakhilya, 
Vaikhdnasa and Citrasikhandin.? The Citrasikhandin sages are also 
credited with the promulgation of an original treatise on the Pafica- 
ratra.? This shows that from the very beginning the Paficaratra 
was connected with ascetics. We have shown that the rite of 
Narayana-bali reflects some original traits of the deity ; we may 
further point out that the rite is to be performed not only for those 
who meet some kind of unnatural death, but also for the ascetics. 
An inscription of the sixth century a.o., which provides for the 
regular performance of Ndardyana-bali for ascetics etc., also makes. 
arrangements for the regular feeding of parivrdjakas (ascetics).* The 
Pajicaratra Samhitas put great emphasis on the attainment of know- 
ledge> and the practice of the eightfold (astariga) yoga, which. is 
connected with the worship of diagrams etc.,® and although the 
mantras and magic circles described in these works may not be of 
much antiquity, the emphasis on yoga and yogic practices indicates 
the association of the ascetics with the cult. 

Narayana is sometimes identified with Prajapati-Brahma. We 
have seen that even in the period represented by the Satapatha 
Brahmana Narayana was conceived of as a cosmic god ; in course of 
time the work of creation also was attributed to him, which apparent- 
ly led to his identification with Brahma, the creator god of brahmanic 
mythology. The Manu-smrti in its account of creation identifies. 
Narayana with Brahma.’ The creation legends given in the Vayu 
Purana also identify the two deities at several places.® In an interest- 
ing passage® of this Purana, Brahma in answer to the query of god 
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Visnu expressly states that he is Narayana, the creator of the world. 
The passage also indicates that the identification of Narayana with 
Brahma preceded the former’s identification with Visnu. The Visnu 
Purana mentions! Brahma as one who is known as Narayana, and 
goes on to attribute the Fish, the Tortoise and the Boar forms to the 
former. The passage seems to record the earlier tradition which 
ascribed these forms to Prajapati-Brahma.2 The Brahmdnda Purana 
identifies Brahma and Narayana at three places®, and the Markandeya 
Purdna speaks of him as the lord of universe who has Brahm4a’s own 
form.* Evidently Narayana is a powerful god in his own right, which 
conduces to his identification first with Brahma and next with Visnu. 
Later, when the popularity and the prestige of Narayana reaches its 
peak, Brahma becomes a mere subordinate divinity, who is produced 
out of the greatest of the gods and stands on his navel.® 

The paucity of material makes it very difficult to discern the 
process which led to Nardyana’s identity with Visnu, but we may 
point out a passage in the Maitri Upanisad which seems to fore- 
shadow the eventual merging of the two. It identifies the soul (Atman) 
with several gods enumerated as Jsdna, Sambhu, Bhava, Rudra, 
Prajapati, Visvasrj, Hiranyagarbha, Satya, Prana, Hathsa, Sasta, 
Acyuta, Visnu, and Naradyana.* The order of the gods suggests that 
Visnu and Narayana were closely associated, and had prominent 
similarities. In the Mahdbhdrata and the Puranas the first four 
names mentioned in the passage refer to the deity Rudra-Siva, the 
next three to Prajapati-Brahma4, and the last three to the well-known 
names of the supreme deity of the Vaisnavas. Among the early 
Upanisads the Maitri Upanisad is supposed to be one of the later ones, 
and it is certainly post-Buddhist.” We may assume that, just as 
similarity in character and attributes conduced to the amalgamation 
of the Vedic Rudra with the non-Vedic Siva-Sankara, a similar 
synthesis worked in case of Vedic Visnu and non-Vedic Narayana. 
In the Mahabharata, the identity of Narayana and Visnu is an 
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established fact, but the prominence of the first-mentioned name in 
the work may suggest that the masses, for whom the great epic was 
intended, had greater reverence for, or were more familiar with, the 
god Narayana than Vis nu. 

Much is written about the Vedic god Visnu and his rise to the 
rank of highest divinity in post-Vedic times. In the Rgveda only five 
hymns are addressed to him; his name is mentioned nearly a hundred 
times, and it is stated? that statistically he is a deity of the fourth 
rank. He often appears in the role of an assistant of Indra, and is 
inferior to him*, but there are indications that even in the Rgvedic 
age ‘he was considered to be a great god’, and it is suggested that he 
may have been more popular among the masses whose ideas and 
inclinations are not recorded in the Vedas.® The majority of the 
scholars is of opinion that Visnu represents a form of the Sun in the 
Reveda.® But Gonda, who has recently made a detailed study of the 
various features of Visnu, comes to the conclusion that the solar 
traits of the god represent only one aspect of the deity whois closely 
associated with vegetation and fertility, and that his principal 
attribute is his power to pervade and penetrate the provinces of the 
universe. He derives support for his argument from the traditional 
etymology of Visnu’s name’ offered in the Puranas, which interpret 
it as one who enters or pervades. Earlier. R. Otto made a similar 
suggestion that Visnu originally represented a power or numen 
dwelling in certain things, pervading and penetrating them.® What- 
ever may have been the original character of Visnu, his importance 
was steadily growing in the Vedic circles. In the Satapatha Brahmana, 
he is identified with the sacrifice®, and in the early Sitra works he 
is an important divinity to whom oblations are offered in many 
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Srauta and Grhya sacrifices! With the rise of Buddhism the cult of 
Indra, becomes discredited, and Visnu appropriates many myths and 
features of Indra.2 In the Mahabharata and the Puranas Indra is a 
subordinate divinity, who can maintain his position only through the 
grace of Visnu. His identification with Narayana further contributed 
to his rise, and in the new religious movement the Visnu element 
asserts itself fully by the fourth-fifth century a.D. The bhagavad- 
ripa or virdt-rupa of the god in the Bhagavad-gita becomes the 
vaisnava-ripa in the Anugitd; and the term parama-vaisnava, the devout 
worshipper of Visnu, appears for the first time on the coins of the 
Traikitaka kings. We have already mentioned that ‘Vaisnava’ as a 
title of the worshipper of Visnu is found only in the latest portions 
of the Mahabharata. The shift to Visnu element symbolises the 
complete brahmanisation of the diverse trends originating from 
Narayana, Vasudeva and other divinities, who are fused and assimi- 


lated into Vaisnavism, and its wide-spread recognition as an orthodox 
Vedic cult. 


Sankarsana-Baladeva 


Sankarsana-Baladeva appears in the Mahabharata as a warrior 
of the Vrsnis, son of Vasudeva and Rohini. His connection with 
the Mahabharata episode is very tenuous and, on the whole, his 
role is subservient to the will and majesty of his younger and more 
popular brother Vasudeva-Krsna, the idol of the epic poets. 

Sankarsana is mentioned for the first time in the Arthasdastra, 
which states* that spies disguised as the ascefic worshippers of the 
‘god Sankarsana should mix the juice of the Madana plant in the 
sacrificial beverage and offer it to the cowherds of the enemy. The 
passage does not indicate whether he was associated with Vasudeva- 
Krsna as early as the fourth century B.c., but apparently his pre-~ 
dilection towards strong drinks was known and his devotees indulged 
in some kind of sacrificial drinking’, for the guise of his votaries 
in the opinion of Kautilya was particularly suited for the purpose, 
The Puranas speak of the god asa heavy drinker® with eyes rolling 
ina state of perpetual inebriety. 
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The cult of Sankarsana-Baladeva discloses many features of 
snake-worship. A Mahubhdrata passage’ speaks of a serpent Bala- 
deva, the foremost of the nadgas who should be worshipped on the 
eighth of the dark-fornight of the month of Karttika for obtaining 
the strength of the Boar incarnation of Visnu. The texts® describe 
him as of white complexion wearing black or blue garments, and 
his icons are provided with a snake-canopy overhead. On the basis 
of the iconographical similarities between the images of Baladeva 
and the naga statues Vogel asserts that the mythical character of 
Baladeva evolved out of a naga deity. In his opinion the worship 
of the naga Baladeva was ‘‘absorbed into Krsnaism’”’ when the cult 
of Krsna rose into prominence. The suggestion has a good deal 
of plausibility. The irascible temper of Sankarsana Baladeva and 
his drinking habits are all indicative of a naga origin. His emblem, 
the palmyra leaf, also points toit. In the Rdmédyana* it is the 
thousand-hooded serpent Ananta who has a three pointed palmyra 
banner of golden colour. The banner is said to have been established 
by the gods on a lofty mountain in the east to mark the eastern 
direction. The three pronged motif is significant; it evidently 
denotes the naga character of the emblem®, and the flag-staff of 
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A three-horned god with three faces appears on the Indus seals. Kosambi 
(ISIH, pp. 84-6) suggests that the deity 1s, perhaps, I'vastra, the three-headed 
brahmana priest who was killed by Indra and Trita Aptya (RV, X. 8). He 
refers to a legend in the Avesta which narrates the decapitation of Azi 
Dahaka by Thraetona Athvya. Azi is the Persian equivalent of the Sanskrt 
ahi (serpent), and Zohak, the same as Azi Dahaka, is described as having 
two snake heads growing out of his shoulders. In our opinion, the Avestan 
counterpart of the Vedic myth may suggest that Tvdstra also like Azi 
Dahaka, had naga a‘iliations ; the Rgvedic story perhaps alludes to the 
subjection of a pre-Aryan cult by Indra and Trita. In any case, the depic- 
tion of the three horns on the Indus seals is exactly like the conventiona- 
lised form of the symbol discussed by Rapson (Cat. Andhra etc., p. clxxvyi). 
Biihler (EI, II, p. 312) and Bloch (ASIAR, 1903-4, p. 105) described it as 
an ornamental trisila, but in the opinion of Coomaraswamy and J. N. 
Banerjea (DHI, { ed., pp. 204-5) it is the Srivatsa mark, one of the eight 
auspicious signs of the Jainas (Barnett’s tr. of Antagada Dasdo, p. 48). 
According to the Brhat Samhita (50.45) the god of the Jainas bears a 
Srivatsa mark on his breast. D.R. Bhandarkar identified it wita the jewel 
Kaustubha as it appears on the breast of the Visnu image at Udayagiri 
(ASIAR, 1913-4, p. 211). The symbol -frequent)y appears on the Jaina 
ayagapatas (see the 4ydgapata found at Kankali tila, Mathura, EI, [1, p. 311, 
pl. 1) and Buddhist monuments. Several Basarh seals bear this mark 
(refer to nos, 31, 35, 37, 42, 44, 135). In our opinion, it is a sacred naga 
symbol which found recognition in Buddhism, Jainism, Saivism and 
Vaisnavism, alike. 
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Baladeva also is described as three-headed.!_ He is regarded as an 
incarnation of Sesanaga, and it is said that a snake came out of his 
mouth at the time of his death.2. In fact if we dissociate the naga 
element from the character of Sankarsana-Baladeva, hardly anything 
distinctive remains. 

Although Sankarsana appears as a Vaisnavite divinity in 
the Mahabharata and the Puranas, there are traces of his close 
connection with the cult of Rudra-Siva also. The Paficaratra 
Samhitas often identify Sankarsana with Rudra-Siva.2 The Brahm- 
nda Purana states‘ that Rudra was known as Halayudha, one who 
holds the plough as his weapon, that is, Sankarsana, in one of his 
incarnations. The Visnu Purdna® speaks of Saikarsana-Rudra, who 
comes out of the mouth of the serpent Sesa at the end of every 
aeon (kalpa). The process is sometimes reversed, and the Harivamsa 
states® that Ananta, another name of Sesa, who is invariably indenti- 
fied with Sankarsana, was born of Siva. The palm tree, as we have 
stated earlier, is associated with Sankarsana and appears’ on the 
coins of the Bharasiva nagas, who were the devotees of Siva, and it 
is possible that the three-forked palm standard of Sankarsana had, 
in its genesis, some affinity with the trident of Siva. We may note 
that the god Siva also is intimately associated with the nagas. 

One of the prominent characteristics of Sankarsana is his 
association with agriculture. The god Siva also is intimately associat- 
ed with fertility and agriculture, and he is usually worshipped in the 
form of a phallic emblem. It is held® that his worship prevailed 
mostly among the agriculturist classes. Both Siva and Sankarsana 
are known as musalin®, the wielder of the pestle, an implement for 
cleaning rice. However, in case of Sankarsana the agricultural aspect 
is very much emphasised, and he invariably figures as holding the 
two characteristically agricultural weapons, the pestle and the 
plough. The Puranas narrate’® how the river Yamuna (Jamna) changed 
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its course on being pulled by his ploughshare, and how Hastinapura, 
pushed by his pestle (musala), became inclined towards the Ganga 
(Ganges). He killed the monkey demon Dvivida who destroyed 
crops.2. Even the name ‘Sankarsana’, which literally means the act 
of ploughing or furrowing, bears witness to his agricultural character. 
The association of the nagas with fertility is quite well known’, 
and the agricultural character of the god may further support his 
naga origin. 

The Arthasdstra passage speaks of Sankarsana as a deity of the 
ascetics with shaved head or braided hair. Traditionally, Sesa- 
Sankarsana himself is said to be great yogi, the teacher of the whole 
universe, who himself taught the Bhagavata Dharma, described in the 
Sattvata Sastra.4 The Mahabharata states that Sankarsana expound- 
ed the sdattvata vidhi or Sattvata mode of worship at the end of the 
Dvapara and the beginning of the Kali.5 Inthe vyiha cosmogony 
the quality through which he is said to perform his functions is 
described occasionally as bala or power in view of his name Baladeva 
but sometimes also as jfidna or knowledge,® and the Visnudharmottara 
equates him with knowledge’. The work further associates him 
especially with the Paficaratra knowledge’. We have elsewhere pointed 
out the association of the ascetics with Paficaratra cult® and its deve- 
lopment in an agricultural society!® ; it is curious that the pre-Aryan 
fertility god Siva also is conceived of asa great yogi and ascetic,!" 
Several scholars!” have traced the origin of yoga to Indus valley 
culture, and although it is difficult to determine the true nature of the 
connection between the yoga, which also means the yoke, and agri- 
culture, we may not be wrong in suggesting that the idea grew out of 
the magical rites accompanying agriculture. 
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However, the worship of Sankarsana appears to have been 
quite popular in the fourth century B.c., and Megasthenes seems to 
refer to him. The Greek writer! referring to Dionysos clearly states 
that the Indians speak of three individuals of this name appearing in 
different ages and they assign suitable achievements to each of these, 
The oldest of these was Indos, apparently the same as Indra, “who. 
crushed grapes and discovered the use of the properties of wine’. 
He further states that Dionysos also found out the method of growing 
figs and other fruit trees and taught this knowledge to others whence 
he was called Lenaios. This may be a corruption of Lingayasas or 
Lingin, a name of Siva. The third god, spoken of in this context, is. 
Katapogon ; and Megasthenes states that he was so named because it 
is a custom among Indians to grow their beards with great care. 
Katapogon is evidently the same as Kapardin, meaning one wearing 
braided and matted hair.2 The epithet is usually applied to Siva ; 
but it may have been applied to Sankarsana also since the worshippers. 
of Sankarsana, as we have shown earlier, wore braided ( jatila) hair.’ 
At any rate, the three gods, who could have been confused with 
Dionysos by Megasthanes, are apparently Indra, Siva and Sankarsana, 
all the three associated with wine and renowned for their bacchanalian 
habits. Arrian informs? us that before the coming of Dionysos. 
Indians were nomads subsisting on the bark of the trees known as 
tala (fan-palm) and that when Dionysos came to India he taught 
them to sow the land, and it was he who “‘first yoked oxen to the 
plough and made many Indian husbandmen and gave the people the 
seeds of cultivated plants’’. The description eminently suits the 
agricultural divinity Sankarsana, the wielder of the plough, with the 
fan-palm as his emblem. Arrian also writes that according to the: 
Indians Dionysos was earlier than Herakles by fifteen generations ;* 
and as Herakles is generally identified with Vasudeva-Krsna, we may 


- contend that the evidence of the classical writers shows that although 


Sankarsana was recognised as older than Vadsudeva-Krsna in the 
popular mythology of the fourth century B.c. the Krsna and Baladeva. 
legends had not yet acquired the final shape-in which they are 
presented to us in the Mahabharata and the Puranas. 
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Nevertheless, Sankarsana-Baladeva appears as a Vrsni hero, the 
elder brother of Vasudeva-Krsna in the Mahabharata Purana com- 
plex. The historicity of these legends is often accepted and an 
attempt made to construct sober history by eliminating the ‘impossible 
and the improbable.t Without placing any reliance on such euhe- 
meristic attempts we may observe that Sesa-Sankarsana, a naga 
divinity, was identified with Baladeva of the Vrsnis, who, as we will 
show later, was not a deified hero but an associate male god of the 
' tribal Vrsni goddess Ekanamsa, Although it is very difficult to make 

any conjecture about the date of this event, the inscriptions of the 

first century B.c, bracket Sankarsana with Vasudeva; and Patafijali 
seems to have known the legends of the two gods in their more or 
less present form. He mentions Baladeva and Vasudeva among the 
Vrsni names” and speaks of Krsna as second to Sankarsana®, thereby 
indicating their relationship. Some other epithets of Sankarsana such 
as Rauhineya‘, the son of Rohini, Langalin®, the wielder of the plough, 
and Rama® (Balarama), are also mentioned in the Mahdabhasya. 
Evidently the identification of Sankarsana with Baladeva of the Vrsni 
lineage was accomplished long before Patafijali.? The real signific- 
ance or the name ‘Sankarsana’ is forgotten in the Puranas, which 
| invent a fanciful story to explain it, It is stated that the seventh 
child of Devaki was transferred from her womb to that of her co- 
wife Rohini by Yoganidra for fear of Kamsa. As the child was 
‘dragged from one womb to another, he came to be known as 
Sankarsana.’ However, in some earlier passages Krsna, and not 
Balarama, is described as the seventh child of Devaki.® 


Both the epigraphic and the literary sources indicate that in the 
‘beginning Sankarsana and Vasudeva were placed on an equal footing 
and the position of the former was in no way inferior to the latter. 
-An inscription’? of the first century B.c. gives a precedence to 
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Sankarsana in the compound sarikarsana-vasudevabhyam and describes 
him as bhagavat and sarvesvara (the lord of all) along with Vasudeva. 
Another inscription’ of the same period found in a cave at Nanaghat 
‘invokes the two deities in a similar fashion. Later with the develop- 
ment of the vyiha theology Sankarsana is invariably mentioned after 
Vasudeva in the texts of the Gupta period.2- This shows that even 
in the first century B.c. the popularity and prestige of Sankarsana 
was quite undiminished. According to a passage® of the Mahabharata 
Sankarsana was the incarnation of a white and Vasudeva of a black 
hair of the supreme god Naradyana-Visnu. Thus both were partial 
incarnation of a great god whose superior authority was already 
well established. Sankarsana is described as the first born, the 
eldest of all beings*, and the existence of a powerful cult of Sesa is 
indicated by a passage which states that some people describe the 
highest region as that of Visnu, some as that of Brahma, some as 
that of Nara and some others as that of Sesa.2 The Rdmdyana 
speaks of Sesa as one of the prajapatis, the progenitors.’ The cult 
was evidently totemistic. The cosmogonic myth of Sesa_ balancing 
the world on his thousand hoods is often referred to in the epics, 
and sometimes he is described as a transformation or a form of the 
god Nardyana-Visnu.? Garuda once tried but failed to find the end 
of the serpent who was identical with Visnu and Baladeva. But 
later the cult of Sesa-Sankarsana became completely subordinate to 
the syncretistic divinity Narayana-Vasudeva, and in a passage of the 
Mahabharata Baladeva had to admit frankly that he could not dare 
cast his eyes on the world without the favour of Krsna and so he 
followed and assisted KeSava in whatever he wished to achieve. 
Traditionally Visnu is described as resting on the serpent Sesa lying 
on the waters. The myth indicates the subordination of the non- 
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brahmanical divinity of agricultural masses to the brahmanical god 
Narayana-Visnu. The original non-brahmanical or even anti- 
brahmanical attitude of Sankarsana-worship is reflected in the story 
of brahmanicide! committed by Sankarsana, for which he had to 
expiate by going on a long pilgrimage. The alliance of his cult with 
that of Vasudeva and Nardyana must have promoted the cause of 
Vaisnavism by winning over a large number of agricultural popula- - 
tion to its fold, but it also pushed the worship of Sankarsana-Baladeva 
into the background, and in the vyiha theory the agraja or the 
elder brother came to occupy the subordinate anamolous position of 
a mere emanatory form of the supreme god Vasudeva- Narayana. 

The Puranic tradition describes Revati, the daughter of king 
Raivata, as the wife of Baladeva. It is narrated? that king Raivata 
went to- heaven to seek the advice of Brahma in selecting a bride- 
groom for his daughter, but by the time he came back, millions of 
years had already lapsed on earth, and people had become much 
shorter in height. The king bestowed Revati on Balarama, who to 
curb her inordinate height bent her down with the point of his plough.* 
A disease goddess Revati, who afflicts children is mentioned in the 
Mahabharata’; and in the Sugruta® she is described as unusually tall, 
fierce and hunchbacked, wearing colourful garlands and earrings. 
Popular mythology seems to have postulated a matrimonial alliance 
between the two divinities, a phenomenon not uncommon. 

The region of Mathura appears to have been the stronghold of 
Sankarsana-Baladeva worship. Most of his exploits such as dragg- 
ing of the river Yamuna, killing of the demons Dhenuka, Pralamba 
and Dvivida are set in this locality. Krsna, having once left Vraja for 
Dvaraka, never returns, but Baladeva comes back to dally with the 
cowherds and to drink the wine which flows out of a Kadamba 
tree in Vrndavana.6 The Bhdgavata Purdna describes’ how Citra- 
ketu, the king of the Sirasena country, after purifying himself with 
a bath in the Kalindi river (Jamna) received the mantropanisad, the 
sacred formula, which enabled him to have a vision of lord Sankar- 
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sana. Naga worship appears to have been very popular in the 
Mathura region, and a large number of the naga statues discovered 
_ $0 far have been found in its vicinity. 

In the centuries just preceding the Christian era the worship of 
Sankarsana was still quite popular. Apart from the two inscriptions 
mentioned earlier there are several other pieces of archaeological and 
literary evidence indicating the popularity of his cult during this period. 
A stone ido] of Sankarsana attributed to the second century B.c.2 
happens to be one of the earliest extant images of the brahmanical 
gods. It was discovered near Mathura and is now preserved in the 
Lucknow Museum. It has a snake-canopy and holds a plough in 
one of its hands. Two fan-palm capitals discovered among the ruins 
of Besnagar? and one at Pawaya® in the former state of Gwalior 
indicate the existence of the temples of Sankarsana at these places in 
the second and first centuries B.c. The Mahdbhdsya of Pataijali* 
also speaks of the temples of Balarama and KeSava, and a passage 
occurring in the Buddhist canonical commentary, the Niddesa, dated 
in the first century B.c. refers to the worshippers of Baladeva.°: 

References to Sankarsana in the records of the post-Christian 
era are few and far between. The Nasik cave inscription® of a.p. 
149 compares Gautamiputra Satakarni to;Rdma, that is, Balarama, 
and KeSava in prowess. We have no epigraphic mention of the 
deity in the third century A.D., but he is referred to in the opening 
verse of the Svapnavdsavadatta of Bhasa, and in some-early Tamil 
poems. Nakkirar, an early Tamil poet of the third century a.D.,’ 
compares his patron, a Pandya king, to Siva, Baladeva, Krsna and 
Subrahmanya in various qualities® ; and the Silappadhikdram, a work 
of the fifth-sixth century A.D.°, speaks of the existence of the. temples 
of these four gods in Madura and Kaveripattanam, This shows 
that in the South the worship of Sankarsana flourished unabated 
down to the sixth century a.D. The discovery of a number of 
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fragmentary images of the deity in the Mathura Art of the Kusana 
and the Gupta periods indicates the continuance of his worship in 
the Northalso. The Gadhwa stone inscription! of a.D. 468 speaks of 
the installation of an image of Anantasvamin, who appears to have 
been a form of Sesa-Sankarsana. Another inscription of the last 
quarter of the fifth century A.D. found near Gauhati records the 
construction of a cave-temple for bhagavat Balabhadra-svamin.” 
Sculptures depicting the exploits of Balarama, assignable to the 
fourth and the sixth centuries A.D., have been discovered at Mandor® 
in Rajputana and Paharpur in Bengal ;* but these portray him more 
as an elder brother and associate of Krsna than as an independent 
deity. The rock-cut statues of Balarama and Revati discovered at 
Ripabasa® in the former state of Bharatpur are reckoned among 
the best specimens of the Gupta Art. But with the growing popula- 
rity of Vasudeva-Visnu the cult of Sankarsana ultimately lost ground, 
and later iconographic texts make a distinction between the vibhava 
or the incarnatory and the vyiha orthe emanatory acolyte form of 
Sankarsana.® In the former he still retained traces of his naga and 
agricultural origins, but in the latter he became quite undistinguish- 
able from Vasudeva-Visnu; and the only distinction between an 
image of the vyiha Sankarsana and of Vasudeva-Visnu lay in the 
fact that the order of the emblems held in the hands of the images 
differed in each case, but the emblems held by the vyiha Sankarsana 
were characteristically those of Vasudeva-Visnu ; and thus the 
personality of the god Sankarsana was completety absorbed into that 
of Visnu. 

To conclude, Sankarsana was originally a non-brahmanical 
agricultural divinity with an influential following among the masses. 
He was identified with Baladeva of the Vrsnis prior to the second 
century B.c.; and thus ultimately led to the alliance of his cult 
with that of the brahmanical god Narayana-Vasudeva, which in 
course of time completely dominated it and absorbed it into its ever-. 
expanding fold. 
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Vasudeva-Krsna 


Vasudeva-Krsna is one of the most intriguing characters of 
Indian mythology. For centuries his legends have enjoyed immense 
popularity among the Indian masses, and it is no wonder that ever 
since the Indologists were attracted to the religions of India, he 
should have commanded their major attention. A large number of — 
orientalists of the previous and the present era, Wilson!, Weber?, 
Barth’, Grierson*, Garbe®, Hopkins*®, Jacobi’, Kennedy’, Keith’, 
Macnicol?®, Barnett", Eliot!?, Ruben!, and Gonda"™, to name a few 
of the Western, and R.G. Bhandarkar’, R.P. Chanda", V.S. 
Sukthankar’’, H.C. Raychaudhuri'*, A.D. Pusalker’®, J.N. Banerjea?°, 
and D.C. Sircar** among the Indian scholars of repute, along with a 
host of others”* have discussed and analysed the Krsna saga from 
various angles. The earlier views of the solar origin of the deity 
propounded by Barth** and his vegetational origin by Keith‘ no longer 
find support; a thorough criticism of these and the theory of the 
Christian origin of Krsna legends was offered by Raychaudhuri in 
his The Early History of Vaisnava Sect. His thesis that Vasudeva-. 
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Krsna, a hero of the Sattvata sect of the Yadavas, was apotheosised 
first by his clansmen whoimparted his worship to others has received 
general approval. 

Rachaudhuri does not distinguish between Vasudeva and Krsna." 
However, several scholars” have been quite sceptic about the original 
identity of the two. The question was first raised by A. Govinda- 
charya Svamin®, who held that Bhagavatism originated with the deity 
Vasudeva who was different from Vasudeva-Krsna, the son of 
Vasudeva and Devaki, but the two were identified in course of time. 
His contention is mainly based on a passage* of the Padma Tantra, 
a Paficaratra text, which lays down that the image of the son of 
Vasudeva should be made like that of the god Vasudeva. Refuting 
it Raychaudhuri pointed out that in the Bhagavadgitd, certainly an 
earlier work than the Padma Tantra, Vasudeva is said to be a scion 
of the Vrsnis as Dhanafijaya was of the Pandavas, and according to 
Mahabharata Bhagavatism was first preached by Vasudeva to Arjuna.® 
Another scholar® added that the Paficaratras invented the myth of a 
supreme Vasudeva other than Vasudeva-Krsna in order to absolve 
their deity of the misdeeds and cunning tricks attributed to the latter, 
such as his advice to kill Drona and Duryodhana by guile etc. But 
this does not seem to be the correct explanation. The Padma Tantra 
is a late work, certainly later than the Jaydkhya and jthe Ahirbudhnya 
Samhitds, and hence the product of a period when the philosophic 
concept of the visvaripa of Visnu, that jis, Visnu as the embodiment 
of the whole universe, and the vytha theory conceiving the deity as 
the highest principle from whom all other deities and the universe 
emanated, .were fully established. As such the work would naturally 
distinguish between a supra-mundane god Vasudeva and his incar- 
nation Vasudeva-Krsna, just as later Paficaratrins differentiated bet- 
ween the vytha Sankarsana and vibhava (incarnatory) Sankarsana. The 
development was analogous to the Buddhist concept of the Adi-Buddha 
from whom the rest of the Buddhas were supposed to emanate. 


1, Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 36. 


2. Eliot, Hind. Budd., II, p. 154 ;Gonda, op. cit., p. 161; R.G. Bhandarkar, 
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Nevertheless, certain pieces of evidence suggest that Vasudeva 
was originally the name of a deity. It is pointed out! that Pataiijali 
draws a line between a divine and a ksattriya Vasudeva. Com- 
menting upon Panini’s oft-discussed sitra, vdsudevarjunabhyam yun", 
Patanjali raises a question® as to why Panini should have provided 
for a separate suffix vun for Vasudeva since the form Vasudevaka 
could be obtained by using a similar suffix vu. In answer to this 
self-posed query, Patafjali states that Panini wanted to give prece- 
dence to Vasudeva‘, and adds athavd naisa ksattriyakhyd samjfia esa 
tatrabhavatah’, ‘‘or else, it is not a ksattriya name, it is the name of 
the honourable one’’, According to Panini the suffix vw should be 
applied to those who are of a ksattriya gotra.® On the basis of this 
statement of Patafjali it is contended that he refers to a divine 
Vasudeva other than the Vrsnihero. In our opinion, this inference 
is doubtful. No doubt Patanjali admits the existence of a ksattriya 
Vasudeva by prefacing the phrase with an athavd, ‘or’; but we can- 
not be sure that he has two Vasudevas in view; he may have referred 
to the deified Vasudeva-Krsna, perhaps already known as a ksattriya, 
and commented in the same vein as any pious Hindu would know 
that Rama of the Solar race was not a ksattriya (meaning thereby 
an ordinary ksattriya) but the Lord himself. 

There are certain other arguments put forth’ in favour of the 
‘view that Vasudeva was originally the name of a deity. It is held that 
‘in the Mahabharata and the Puranas the word Vasudeva, derived 
from the root vas, ‘to dwell’, means one who dwells in all things.® 
‘But not much reliance can be placed on these epic and Purdanic 
etymologies, which were apparently invented by the bards in accor- 
dance with their whims and fancies. Thus at one place® Sattvata, 
‘the well-known clan name of Vdasudeva-Krsna, is explained as one 
who is of the nature of ‘goodness’ (sattva),° and can be known only 
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through this attribute’. Nor does the argument that the Jaina 
narratives mention Vasudeva as a title of a series of super-men has. 
much force, for these accounts repeatedly refer to the same situations: 
and constantly present identical descriptions, and hence they are not 
of much value; they refer to not only a series of Vasudevas and 
Baladevas but also as many prati-Vasudevas or their opponents. The 
next piece of evidence is certainly worthy of greater consideration ;: 
the Mahabharata mentions a false Vasudeva and a true Vasudeva: 
which indicates the existence of either two Vasudevas or two forms. 
of worship of the god Vasudeva.! We may further draw attention to 
a verse? in the Visnu Purdna, which clearly differentiates between the 
deity Vasudeva and jKrsna, son of Vasudeva and Devaki. It states. 
that a part of the god Vasudeva is established in a twofold manner 
in the persons of Krsna and Baladeva. 


The cult of Vasudeva-Krsna discloses many non-Vedic and 
non-Aryan elements. According to a Rgvedic passage*, Indra for the 
benefit of his favourite drink drapsa* (diluted sour milk ?)> defeated 
a non-Aryan chief Krsna, who was equipped with an army of ten 
thousand soldiers, on the banks of AmSumati. Amsumati is identi- 
fied with modern Jamna, and the non-Aryan chief, explained as am 
asura by Sdyana, with the epic god of the same name.® Whatever 
may be the identity of the Rgvedic Krsna, the name certainly indi+ 
cates a non-Aryan genesis. The stories of Krsna’s forcible appro- 
priation of the Parijata tree from Indra, and the banning of the Indra 
festival, refer to a struggle between the non-Vedic cult of Vasudeva- 
Krsna and that of Indra in which the latter lost ground.” The hosti- 
lity between the two cults also points to the antiquity of Krsna- 
worship, for the cult of Indra lost much of its prestige with the rise 
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of Buddhism after the reign of Asoka, and it could not have been a 
serious rival in the post-Christian era!. 

The saga of Krsna is a conglomeration of several heterogeneous 
elements mingled together into a harmonious whole®, The diversity 
of his character has struck several scholars.2 He is a warrior, a 
preacher, a child-god of some pastoral tribe and a love-god of the 
popular lore, all blended into one. Efforts at euhemeristic represen- 
tation of his legends by some Indian scholars are stretched too far, and 
it is accepted* as a literal truth that the dragging of the mortar by 
child-Krsna uprooted the two Arjuna trees (or a Yamala and an 
Arjunatree, yamaldrjunau), although there is hardly any doubt that the 
incident refers to the supplanting of some local tree-worship by the 
Vasudeva cult. The Harivamsa expressly states that these trees were 
being worshipped as gods for granting objects of desire’, Sometimes 
such flights into imagination degenerate into absurdity. It is stated 
that the herdsmen, who on the advice of Krsna were engaged in 
worshipping Nature, “‘the visible manifestation of God’’, in the form 
of the Govardhana hill, were saved by him from heavy rains through 
some “miraculous device’’,? and according to another writer’, the 
device was apparently a newly discovered cave into which Krsna led 
them. Such reconstructions are obviously on a par with the attempts 
of the orthodox pundits to explain away aineyam madmsam and Krsna 
mrgam, literally the flesh of the black deer, eaten by Rama according 
to a Ramdyana narrative, as the name of a kind of wild fruit’, and 
need not be considered sober history. According to Raychaudhuri’, the 
quarrel of Krsna with his maternal uncle appears to have a historical 
foundation, for it is mentioned in the Ghatd Jataka, the Mahabhdsya 
of Patafijali and the Mahabharata, But we find that even inthe fourth 
century B.C. both Kamsa and Krsna were regarded as pastoral deities, 
as Kautilya?® prescribes their invocation for those engaged in collec- 
ting medicinal herbs. The story of the enmity between Kamsa and 
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Krsna, mentioned in all the sources, Jaina, Buddhist and brahmanical, 
may have a deeper significance; and it seems to symbolise a struggle 
between the mother-right represented by the maternal uncle Kamsa 
and the father-right by the sister’s son Krsna, in which the latter, a 
representative of the younger generation, emerges victorious. 
Patafijalirefers'to the dramatic presentations of the killing of Kamsa 
by Vadsudeva-Krsna. Probably these were ritua!-dramas, at least in 
origin, commemorating the victory of the patriarchal way of life. 
Raychaudhuri himself points out? that not everyone sympathised 
with Krsna, and there were people whose sympathies lay with Kamsa. 
The fragmentary verse quoted by Patafijali, speaking of Krsna as 
- having treated his maternal uncle badly (asadhurmatule krsnah), was 
apparently composed by some sympathiser of Kamsa®. 

Although the genealogies of the Vrsnis as given in the Harivamsa 
and the Puranas undoubtedly depict them as a patriarchal people, 
their legends often betray their earlier matriarchal traditions. The 
Visnu Purdna tells* us that Pradyumna, the son of Krsnaand Rukmini, 

‘married Kakudvati, the daughter of his maternal uncle Rukmin ; 
-and the issue of this marriage, Aniruddha, again married the 
daughter of .his maternal uncle, Subhadra, the granddaughter of 
-Rukmin. Krsna himself is said:to have married his paternal aunt’s 
-(pitrsvasa) daughter Mitravinda®,. Even Subhadra, the sister of 
Vasudeva, is married to. Arjuna, who, according to the Visnu Purana 
account, is her paternal.aunt’s:son®. Prtha, the mother of Arjuna, 
was the daughter of Sira and sister of Vasudeva; and she was 
-adopted by Kuntibhoja, a friend of her father. 

But the most important evidence pointing to an older matri- 
archal substratum of the Vrsni saga centres round Ekanaméa, the 
sister of Baladeva and Vasudeva. The Harivamsa speaks of her as 
the daughter of Nanda and YaSoda, an incarnation of Visnu’s power 
of illusion (yoganidra), who, when dashed against a stone by Kamsa 
rose in the sky and, assuming her divine form, informed him of the 
birth of Krsna’. But the same account further tells us that the girl 
did not die ; she was brought up like a son among the Vrsnis and 
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was worshipped by them for having protected KeSaval. The Vayu 
and the Brahmdnda also clearly state that the daughter of Nanda was 
brought up among the Vrsnis who worshipped her?. These Puranas 
name her as Ekadasa, The Lalitavistara® speaks of Ekadasa as a 
goddess living in the west, along with seven other goddesses, such as 
Alambusa, Krsna, Draupadi etc. Ekadnam$a is interpreted* as the 
personification of the only day ‘receiving no part of the moon, an 
epithet of the day of the new moon’. In the Vana Parva of the 
Mahabharata, she is identified® with Kuhi, a dark goddess sometimes 
identified with Amavasya and Sinivali*. She is also said to be identi- 
cal with Bhadra or Subhadra who is worshipped with Balarama and 
KeSava at the Puri temple in Orissa’. The inference is irresistible 
that the black goddess Ekanam§a, also known as Ekadasa, was the 
tribal goddess of the Vrsnis and was supposed to give them protec- 
tion. Varahamihira, in his short chapteron iconography in the Brhat 
Samhita, states® that the image of Ekanam$a should be flanked on 
either side by the images of Baladeva and Krsna. This shows that in 
the sixth century A.D, Ekanam/Sa was still worshipped with Baladeva 
and Vasudeva as her associate gods. In our opinion, the cult of 
Ekanam$a is much older than that of Baladeva and Vasudeva, who 
appeared in the beginning simply as associate male gods of the more 
important female divinity ; but with the changeover of social condi- 
tions from a matriarchal to patriarchal state, the goddess lost her 
importance and the male gods received greater prominence. There is 
a tendency among some scholars to ascribe a late origin to the cult 
of Ekanam§a® simply because the Mahabharata, with the exception 
of the solitary passage referred to above and the AHarivamsa, 
completely ignores the deity ; and her iconographic representations 
discovered so far generally belong to the post-Gupta period. But 
recently a Kusana relief in the Mathura Art of the second century 
A.D., depicting the goddess standing between Balarama and KeSava, 
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has come to light? ; it proves the prevalence of her cult in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. However, her association with the 
two male gods and her worship must be much older, The Ghata 
Jataka® describes Baladeva and Vasudeva as younger brothers of 
Afijanad-devi, the black goddess, who, in our opinion, is the same fe- 
male divinity called Ekinam$a elsewhere. Kamsa ruled over the city 
of Asitafijana, that is, the city of the black Afijana ; and it is said 
that as a result of the curse of Kanhadipayana (Krsna Dvaipayana) 
all the Vrsnis perished except Afijana-devi. The comparative silence 
of the epics and the Puranas over her worship may be explained by 
the fact that she had already dwindled into insignificance and made 
no longer any appeal to their authors, who were more interested in 
the exploits of Krsna and Baladeva. By and by, the two gods grew 
in strength with the dominance of the patriarchal elements in society ; 
and they grew still stronger by a process of fusion with the male 
divinities of other tribes and regions ; but Ekanam$a was quite for- 
gotten ; and features of her worship were appropriated by the great 
goddesses Durga and Sri-Laksmi, In the opening verse of the plav 
Svapnavasavadatta, it is not Ekanam§a but Sri who is invoked along 
with Madhava and Balarama. 

We have mentioned earlier that the inscriptions of the first 
century B.C. show Sankarsana and Vasudeva being worshipped 
jointly with equal veneration ; there are indications that sometimes 
not only the two but as many as five hero-gods of the Vrsnis were 
worshipped jointly. An inscription® of the first century A.D. re- 
covered from a well in Mora, a village seven miles west of Mathura 
city, records the setting up of the statues of the holy five heroes 
(bhagavatam paficaviranam) of the Vrsnis in a stone temple (Saila- 
devagrhe) built by a woman named Tosa*, The images, made of 
stone, were meant for worship (arcddesdm) and are said to have a 
glowing and exceedingly handsome appearance.‘ Liiders identified 
the five heroes as Baladeva, Akriira, Anadhrsti, Sdrana and Vidi- 
ratha on the basis of the Jaina sources’, But J. N. Banerjea® with 
the help of a passage in the Vayu Purana’ identifies them as Baladeva, 
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Vasudeva, Simba, Pradyumna and Aniruddha. Tales about the 
legendary Vrsni ancestors appear to have been quite well-known in 
the first century A.D.; and ASvaghosa! refers to the extraordinary 
beauty of some of the Vrsnis, Gada, Simba and Vidiratha. The 
Vaisnavite texts mention the worship of Narayana in his four forms 
Vasudeva, Sankarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, who are desig- 
nated as the vyihas or emanatory forms of the supreme god Visnu. 
It is held that the supreme god b/agavat in his transcendental para 
(highest) form Vasudeva creates from himself the vyiha Sankarsana 
and prakrti, the primeval matter. From the association of Sankarsana 
and prakrti arise the vyiha Pradyumna and manas, the cosmic mind ; 
and from the association of these two emanate the vyiha Aniruddha 
and ahamkdra, cosmic self-consciousness. The combination of Ani- 
ruddha and ahamkdra brings into existence the mahdbhiitas or gross 
elements and Brahma who from these elements fashions the earth 
and all that it contains. Evidently the vyiha theory attempts to 
provide a philosophic explanation of the worship of the Vrsni 
heroes”, It assigns the highest position to Vasudeva because of his 
identification with Visnu; and it leaves out Samba, as Simba had 
become associated with the Iranian Sun cult®. Ancestor-worship is a 
characteristic feature of the early phases of thetribal society ; and, 
in our opinion, the collective worship of the Vrsni ancestors marks 
an intermediate stage in the development of the Vasudeva cult, com- 
ing between the worship of EkaénamSa with the two associate gods 
and the emergence of Vasudeva as the all-powerful supreme god. 
The earlier forms of worship survived for some time side by side with 
the worship of Vasudeva, Visnu; but owing to the growing popularity 
of the latter eventually these faded away. 

Coming to the legends of Vasudeva-Krsna, in the Mahabharata 
he is primarily a warrior-god, a spiritual guide and helper of the 
Pandavas ; the Puranas narrate his early life. The orthodox view is 
that both versions supplement each other, and it is pointed out that 
the epic, as we have it now, contains occasional references to his 
earlier life*, Yet it is strange that the Mahabharata, which gives 
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elaborate details of numerous insignificant anecdotes, hardly dwells: 
upon the early life of its favourite man-god, whom it never fails to 
exalt on every possible occasion. The argument! that the epic is 
principally occupied with the account of the war between the Kaura- 
vas and the Pandavas and hence does not deal with Krsna’s mira- 
culous childhood sounds rather lame, for the epic contains so much 
of extraneous material that, if it only kept the episode of the great 
war in view, it could not have acquired even one-fourth of its present 
bulk. The occasional and very rare references to Krsna’s life in the 
cow-settlement, although retained in the critical edition of the Mahda- 
bharata, must have found a very late entry, and it can hardly be 
questioned that the HarivamSa, which deals with Krsna’s early life, is, 
after all, only a late appendage to the body of the main epic, written 
and compiled much later. Evidently the brahmanical recognition of 
the child-god and his identification with the hero-god of the Vrsni 
race is later than the recognition of the latter and his identification 
with Ndardyana-Visnu ; it indicates different sources of the Krsna 
legend. The Jaina accounts show no knowledge of a pastoral and 
infant-god Krsna ; the Antagada-Dasaoand the Uttarddhyayana Sitra 
invariably connect him with Dvaraka and the mount Raivataka?, and 
never with the Mathura region. Apparently, the exploits of the 
Sattvata hero form the nucleus to which the tales of other Krsnas 
were tagged on. It is suggested’ that the weapon of Vasudeva-Krsna, 
the wheel, is indicative of his high antiquity, for the use of wheel as 
a weapon went out of fashion long before the age of the Buddha. 
Several scholars‘ identify Krsna, son of Devaki and the disciple 
of the sage Ghora Angirasa mentioned in the Chandogya Upanisad®, with 
the epichero. Raychaudhuri®, the chief protagonist of this view draws 
attention to identical passages from the Upanisad and the Gitd to. 
substantiate the thesis first propounded by Grierson’ that Bhagavat- 
ism was a development of Sun-worship, and that Krsna, a 
worshipper of the Sun, preached to others the doctrines learnt from 
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Ghora. The view has been seriously questioned by some scholars!, 
who have rightly shown that the parallelism between the teaching of 
Ghora and those of the Bhagayadgita is only superficial ; none of the- 
cardinal principles of Bhagavatism as enunciated in the Gitd are 
referred to by Ghora. It is further pointed out that in the epic and’ 
the Puranic traditions Sandipani and Garga appear as the preceptors 
of Vasudeva-Krsna instead of Ghora of the Angiras family. We agree 
that the principal tenets of the Bhagavadgitd, its emphasis on 
devotion, and the unique philosophy of Yoga, are nowhere mentioned 
in the Chandogya Upanisad, But it is probable that the notion of a 
preacher Krsna was derived from the tales of a sage Krsna mentioned’ 
in the Upanisad. The pupillage of Krsna to a sage of the Angiras 
family is referred to in the first century A.D. by ASvaghosa®, who: 
States that taking after their preceptor’s gotra Balarama became a 
Gargya, and Vasu-bhadra, evidently the same as Vasudeva, became a 
Gautama. According to Monier-Williams*®, Gotama is the name of a. 
rsi belonging to the family of Angiras. 

The question when Vasudeva-Krsna was identified with Nara-. 
yana and Visnu has not been satisfactorily answered yet. It has been. 
argued that the dedication of a Garudadhvaja, a flag-staff marked 
with Garuda, in honour of the god Vasudeva, recorded by the 
Besnagar inscription of the second century B.C.‘, indicates his identity 
with Visnu. Raychaudhuri argues that Garuda, known also as. 
Suparna, the golden-winged one, is connected with Visnu and other 
Sun-gods*®, On the basis of a Rgvedic passage, which describes the 
sun as a golden winged eagle®, Banerjea states that Garuda was 
originally a theriomorphic form of the Sun-god, and was first con- 
nected with the anthropomorphic form of the same deity personified’ 
in Visnu. Later, with the identification of Vasudeva-Krsna with Visnu, 
Garuda came to be associated with Vasudeva also’. The assumption, 
in our opinion, rests on very weak grounds. Raychaudhuri holds that 
the brahmanas identified Vasudeva with Visnu to combat Buddhism, 
but the worshippers of Vasudeva in the pre-Christian era ignored this 
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‘identification, and hence, according to him, the name of Narayana- 
Visnu does not occur in the early Bhagavata inscriptions’. We fail to 
vunderstand that if the worshippers of Vasudeva did not consider 
their deity identical with Visnu in the second century B.C., and if 
-Garuda was originally associated with the Vedic god, how the same 
worshippers of Vasudeva could dedicate Garuda-pillars in honour of 
their deity. In our opinion it is probable that the dedication of the 
»Garuda banner to the god Vasudeva, like the palmyra banner for 
Sankarsana, was an ancient practice, indicating an earlier compromise 
‘between the cults of Vasudeva and Garuda. Garudas or Suparnas are 
-often mentioned in brahmanical and non-brahmanical sources as a 
-class of lesser divinities along with the yaksas, kinnaras, vidyadharas, 
nagas, etc.,” and it appears that their worship, like that of the yaksas 
-and the nagas, was popular with the masses. A passage of the Culla 
Niddesa refers to the worshippers of Suparna in the following manner 
‘*The Elephant is the deity to Elephant devotees; the Horse to Horse, 
“the Cow to Cow, the Dog to Dog, the Crow to Crow, Vasudeva to 
“Vasudeva, Baladeva to Baladeva, Pirnabhadra to PUrnabhadra, 
Manibhadradeva to Manibhadradeva, Agni to Agni, Naga to Naga, 
-Suparna to Suparna, Yaksa to Yaksa... Those to those are worthy of 
homage are deities to them’’’, The list, besides exhibiting the popular 
-character of these cults, indicates the survival of the worship of 
numerous tribal totems even at the time of its compilation, in the first 
-century B.C.*, and speaks strongly in favour of a totemic origin of 
the cult of Suparnas and nagas®. In course of time the Garuda and the 
naga came to be allied with the cults of Vasudeva and Sankarsana, 
-although their independent worship also must have continued. The 
“cult of Garuda was evidently a good deal important, and the Adi 
Parva of the Mahabharata relates his exploits in detail. His alliance 
with Vasudeva-Visnu is described as the result of mutual compromise‘, 
in which he agrees to sit on his banner in the beginning ; later he is 
‘completely subordinated to Visnu, and complains that although he is 
the lord of the three worlds he is to serve another’, In the struggle 
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that ensued between Garuda and Visnu, the former was thoroughly 
humbled and could not even lift the arm of the greater god’. As 
Hopkins’ points out, his legends do not indicate anything typically 
‘solar, except that he is described as the brother of Aruna, which in 
‘Our Opinion was apparently the result of poetical fancy, stimulated, 
perhaps, by the popular notion of the golden-winged bird and the 
Regvedic simile. At any rate, the fact that the west is considered to be 
the abode of Garuda® clearly goes against the theory of his solar 
origin ; so the offerings of Garuda banners for Vasudeva in the 
_ second century B.C, may not throw any light on the question. 


Nevertheless, the Besnagar inscription speaks of Vasudeva as 
the god of gods (devadeva) and describes his devotee Heliodorus as a 
_Bhagavata, We have pointed out earlier that originally Bhagavata 
‘was a designation of the votaries of Narayana; so thefact that Holio- 
‘dorus, while dedicating a Garuda banner in honour of Vasudeva, 
calls himself a Bhagavata does suggest that Vasudeva was originally 
associated with Narayana in the second century B.C. In the first 
century B.C. a Bhagavata king Sarvatata had a stone enclosure built 
round the place of worship of Sankarsana and Vasudeva in the 
Nardyanavatika ; and this may also point to the association of 
Vasudeva with Narayana. We have remarked elsewhere that the 
Mahabharata iavariably takes the identity of Narayana and Visnu 
for granted; but the identity of Vasudeva-Krsna is not viewed in the 
same light; it has to be constantly vindicated and advocated, If it is 
accepted that the revised brabmanical edition of the popular Bharata 
epic was first promulgated in the Sunga period, it would corroborate 
the epigraphic evidence that the movement towards the identification 
of Vasudeva-Krsna and Narayana-Visnu had begun about the second 
century B.C, 


The Nanaghat cave inscription’ of queen Nayanika begins with 
an invocation to the deities Dharma, Indra, Satikarsana, Vasudeva, 
the Moon, the Sun and the four guardians of the quarters (/okapdlas), 
Yama, Varuna, Kubera, and Vasava, and then goes on to record the 
huge amounts of sacrificial fees paid to the priests for the perform- 
ance of a number of Vedic sacrifices for the benefit ofthedonor. The 
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inscription is ascribed to the later half of the first century B.C. The 
Bhagavata king Sarvatdta also performed an ASvamedha sacrifice ; 
and he was a brahmana. Raychaudhuri is certainly correct in his 
view that these inscriptions indicate an establishment of close relations 
between the worshippers of Vasudeva and the brahmanists,’ and that 
Vedic priests identified Vasudeva with Narayana-Visnu to counter 
Buddhism and the active propaganda of Asoka.” The popularity of 
Buddhism and similar heterodox sects told heavily against the cult 
of animal-sacrifice and weakened the prestige and authority of the 
priestly class, and the varna rules. A graver threat to the brah- 
manical social order came from the changed economic condition of 
the lower varnas and the large-scale entry of the foreign invaders who 
were favourably inclined towards Buddhism and the cult of popular 
divinities. For the survival of brahmanism it was absolutely essen- 
tial that without compromising brahmanical socio-economic prejudi- 
ces some device, dynamic enough to adapt to new conditions, should 
be evolved. The Vedic worship had become too rigid and inflexible, 
and Vedic sacrifices were too expensive to be revived again ona large 
scale ; so the brahmanas seized upon the devotional cults of Vasudeva- 
Krsna and Sankarsana, and recognised these deities as forms of the 
orthodox divinity Ndardyana-Visnu to infuse brahmanical social 
ethics into these popular cults and re-establish their authority. The 
identification of the popular god of non-Aryan origins with the 
orthodox divinity was only grudgingly accepted. Inthe Mahabharata, 
Sisupala pointedly asks, if Vasudeva is the creator of the world, why 
does he not consider himself to bea brahmana*, Vasudeva is described 
at first as the incarnation of only a fraction of the higher god, 
impersonating only a black hair of Narayana.‘ Later he is said to 
represent the one-eighth portion of the god®> whose another one-eighth 
comprises the whole world, Inthe Visnu-Purdna® also he is anincarnate 
fraction of a portion of the Vedic god Visnu, and it is not until after 
the sixth century A.D, in the Bhdgavata Purdna that he is recognised 
as Visnu incarnate in all his potency, 
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It is pointed out? that in the Bhagavzdgitd Arjuna often addresses 
Vasudeva-Krsna as Visnu. But the date of the work is highly contro- 
versial; it is closely linked with that of the epic in its present form. 
The assertion? of another scholar about Megasthenes ‘‘The Greek 
ambassador definitely states that Krsna was regarded as an incarnation 
of Visnu” is evidently baseless, All that Megasthenes is reported to 
have said is “‘This Herakles is held in especial honour by Sourasenoi 
an Indian tribe who possess two large cities Mathcra and Cleisobora 
and through whose country flows a navigable river called Iobares”’.® 
Herakles has been identified with Vasudeva-Krsna and Saurasenoi 
with the Sirasena Yadavas. The use of the words ‘especial honour” 
clearly indicates that Krsna was still a minor divinity, far from being 
the supreme god that he becomes with hisidentification with Narayana- 
Visnu; by no stretch of imagination it can be construed to refer to 
Narayana-Visnu. 

The last book of the Taittiriya Aranyaka contains a number of 
Gayatris for the invocation of several gods such as Rudra, Danti, Nandi, 
Garuda, Mahasena Sanmukha, Narayana, Narasimha, and others. 
These Gayatris also occur in the Mahdndrdyana Upanisad, added 
‘as a supplement to the Taittiriya Aranyaka. The mantra‘ prescribed 
for Narayana identifies the god with Vasudeva and Visnu, and so it 

-is held® that the three deities were considered identical.as early as the 
third century B.C, But the date of the last Prapathaka of the Taitti- 
riya Aranyaka and the Mahdndarayana Upanisad is extremely uncretain.® 
R.L. Mitra, in his introduction to the Taittiriya Aranyaka, states that 
the first six books of the Aranyaka are of a very early date, the next 
three belong to the age of the Upanisads, but the last one, the tenth 
Prapathaka, cannot be placed earlier than the beginning of the 
Christian era and is in tune with the earliest of the Tantra works.’ 
The view of Keith’, who holds that even the last book of the Aranyaka 
‘is not later than the third century B.C., appears to us quite untenable, 
for the book also contains a mantra for the worship of the elephant- 
faced god with a curved tusk (vakratunda), described as Danti, the 
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Toothed one, later known as GaneSa who was not given a place in: 
the brahmanical pantheon prior to the first century A.D.’ The extant 
images of the god cannot be dated earlier than the early Gupta: 
period.? 

In fact, a large number of brahmanical scriptures seem to have 
‘been revised and enlarged in the post-Christian period ; hence the: 
question of the authenticity and the probable period of the 
composition of a passage has to be thoroughly examined before any 
conclusions can be arrived at. K.P. Jayaswal?, on the basis of a 
passage occurring in the tarpana (oblations of water to the manes, 
deities etc.) section of the Baudhdyana Dharma Sitra* writes that a 
cowherd child Krsna identical with Visnu was known as early as the 
fourth century B.C., the generally accepted date of the work®, The 
passage recommends the offering of oblations to Visnu by his twelve 
well-known names, Kesava, Narayana, Madhava, Govinda, Visnu, 
Madhusiidana, Trivikrama, Vamana, Sridhara, HrsikeSa, Padmandbha, 
and Damodara. Jayaswal interprets the term ‘Govinda’ as the 
keeper of the cows, and ‘Damodara’ as one who has a chord round 
his belly. Raychaudhuri, on the other hand, does not see any 
reference to Krsna in the passage.® In his opinion the epithets such 
as Govinda were based on Visnu’s description as a gopa (herdsman) 
in a gvedic Rhymn; and he points out that according to the Maha- 
bhadrata’ ‘Daémodara’ means one whose splendour was not created by 
anybody else butis his own, and who has great self-control. However, 
we may point out that the same passage also explains the names. 
of Vasudeva, Krsna and Sattvata in a similar fashion®. These etymolo- 
gies, if seriously taken®, will lead one to think that the terms were 
originally qualifying titles of the god Visnu and may cast doubt om 
the historicity of Vasudeva-Krsna, the main thesis of Raychaudhuri, 
advocated by him so enthusiastically. The term ‘KeSava’ also app- 
ears to have been one of the well-known names of the syncretistic god 
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Vasudeva-Krsna, and in the Mahabharata its use for him is conspic- 
uously frequent. With the epic bards the name ‘KeSava’ appears to have 
been as popular as ‘Vasudeva’ or ‘Krsna’. In the Mahdbhdsya of: 
Patafijalit and in the Nasik cave inscription of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi 
of A.D. 149? Vasudeva is referred to as Kesava. Thus although we- 
agree with Jayaswal that the passage in question identifies Visnu- 
Narayana with the herdsman-child-god, we may assert that it is a- 
late interpolation. Biihler? in the introduction to his translation of” 
the Baudhadyana Dharma Siitra states that the sections on tarpana 
are much enlarged by late additions, and that containing the twelve 
names of Visnu, and the following one’, are given in one manus-- 
cript only®>, We may point out that this section is certainly later than 
Patafjali, for whereas Patafijali distinguishes between Skanda and. 
Visakha®, the section identifies the two and gives some other names. 
of the deity, Sanmukha, Mahasena and Subrahmanya’. The section, 
also recommends oblations to a god described as Vinadyaka, Hasti- 
mukha, Vakratunda, Ekadanta, and Lambodara®. These names. 
indicate that the iconography of the god GaneSa was fully developed,_ 
and we have stated above that his cult was brahmanised not before 
the beginning of the Christian reckoning. The use of Vindyaka in. 
singular also points to a later stage of his cult ; in the Mahabharata: 
the Vinadyakas are mentioned in plural, and the reduction in their- 
number does not seem to have occurred much before the Gupta: 
period. We may also note that the section prescribes oblations for: 
the planets®, Aditya, Soma, Angaraka, Budha, Brhaspati, Sukra, and: 
Sanaiscara, the presiding deities of the week days borrowed from. 
the Greeks, and it is held that the week days were not introduced: 
before the third or fourth century A.D.!° 

We may further state that the grouping of the twelve names of* 
Visnu was envisaged sometime in the third or the fourth century 
A.D, With the exception of the Baudhdyana no. other Sutra of an: 
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early date refers to these. The Mahabharata mentions the group 
only once in one of its late passages'. It is recommended that Krsna 
should be worshipped on th2 twelfth of every month counted from 
Margasirsa with a different name, beginning with KeSava and 
continuing with the rest. According to Varahamihira the twelve 
forms of Visnu are the presiding deities of the twelve months begin- 
ning with Margasirsa.2 In the Paficaratra texts these are described 
as the twelve Mirtipdlas® (guardian-deities) cr Vyihantaras* (further 
‘subdivisions of the vyiha forms) and connected with the Rtucakra 
(a diagram indicating the presiding deities of different months); they 
play a very important part inthe diagrams and magical circles (yantras) 
of the Paficaratrins®, In our opinion these twelve forms of the deity 
were visualised on the analogy of the twelve Adityas, whose worship was 
originally connected with the monthly cycle ofthe year. The Adityas, 
only seven or eight in the Rgveda*, become twelve in the Brahmanas’. 
The Satapatha Brdhmana states that Prajapati created the twelve 
Adityas and placed them in the sky®, The Grhya Sutra of Hiranya- 
kesin, one of the older Grhya Sutras, prescribes the offering of water- 
libations to the Adityas® in a group. It appears that later the twelve 
names of Visnu and Siva also were selected for a similar purpose, 
The Asvalayana Grhya Sitra gives twelve names of Rudra-Siva!® 
although the Baudhayana Grhya Sitra knows only eight™, As the 
former work refers to both the Bhdrata and the Mahabharata versions 
of the epic; it could not be earlier than the revised version of the 
Bharata epic. Sun-worship in India, although traceable to Rgvedic 
times, seems to have received great impetus during the Saka-Kusana 
rule’, and it is held that the worship of the Sun in images was a 
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Magian inaovation', The Magis seems to have come to India during 
the reign of the Scythians or perhaps a little earlier, and the 
patronage of foreign rulers contributed a good deal tothe popularisa- 
tion of their cult. We may suggest that it was the popularity of the 
Sun-cult during this period that induced the Vaisnavite and the 
Saivite priests to ‘make similar groupings of the forms of their gods 
and connect these with the yearly solar calendar, although the idea 
of a guardian deity of each of the twelve months of the year origina- 
ted among the worshippers of the Sun. In the Puranas Dvadasamirti 
(having twelve forms) is an epithet of the Sun-god”. On the basis of 
these pieces of evidence we may state that the passage was added to 
the Baudhaiyana Dharmasitra at a later date, very probably in the 
Gupta age ; and it does not help us in determining the period when 
Visnu, Narayana and Vasudeva-Krsna were merged into one entity. 
We may also note that one of the twelve names describes Visnu as 
Sridhara, the bearer of Sri-Laksmi, and in our opinion the goddess 
was united with the god towards the beginning of the Gupta period.’ 
Hence we may be justified in stating that the twelve forms of the 
god Narayana-Visnu-Vasudeva were systematised some time in the 
third or fourth century A.D. The conception of the twenty-four 
forms of Visnu is still later ; it appears to have been borrowed from 
the worship of the twenty-four Jaina Tirthankaras,* 

The tales of Vasudeva-Krsna appear to have been quite popular 
in the early centuries preceding and following the Christian era. 
Patafjali refers to these on several occasions®. He cites Vasudeva, 
Baladeva and Visvaksena among Vrsni names,® and mentions Satya- 
bhaima, the name of one of the chief wives of Krsna, in a passage of 
the Mahabhdsya’. The Mahdabhdasya citation which describes Janar- 
dana, a name of Krsna, as the fourth and thus refers to the vytiha 
doctrine seems to be a late interpolation ; or it may be held that the 
present text is a revised version of the work of Patafijali®. In the 
first century A.D. the Buddhist writer ASvaghosa also shows full 
acquaintance with the exploits of Krsna. He refers to Krsna’s slaying 
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of Kamsa and the horse-demon KeSin in a passage of the 
Saundarananda’. It wasapparently due to the popularity of Vasudeva- 
Krsna that his cult was appropriated by the brahmanical priests for 
propagating their ideas of social laws and ethics’. 

The pastoral setting of Krsna’s childhood appears largely to 
be the result of his identification and amalgamation with the worship 
of some youthful god of the Abhira tribe. In the Visnu Purdna Krsna 
tells? his tribesmen that they possess neither fields nor houses ; they 
wander about with their waggons and cattle, so to them cows and 
mountains are their deities, they need not worship Indra. The noma- 
dic habits of the tribe among whom Krsna is reared is further exem- 
plified by ,the passage* which states that Vasudeva, soon after his 
release from prison by Kamsa, went “near the vehicle of Nanda” 
and found him rejoicing at the birth of a son. The passage may 
indicate that Nanda and his family lived in a vehicle®, Bhandarkar 
suggested that the foster-parents of Krsna belonged to the Abhira 
tribe, modern Ahirs, who according to the Harivamsa occupied the 
country from Madhuvana near Mathura to Anipa and Anarta, the 
regions round Dvaraka®. The Mausala Parva of the Mahabharata 
describes them as living near Paficanada’ ; and according to Ptolemy 
the country of the Abhiras, designated as Abiria, lay in the Indus 
delta® ; but the Visnu Purdna® and the Brhat Samhita locate them 
near Saurastra and Aparanta (Konkana)’®. In the opinion of R. G. 
Bhandarkar, the Abhiras were a foreign nomadic tribe who came to 
India in the early centuries of the Christian era, and brought with 
them Christian legends of a pastoral god whose identification with 
Vasudeva-Krsna led to the engrafting of Christian myths, such as 
the birth of Christ in a stable, the massacre of the innocents, etc., on 
the latter’. The theory of the Christian origin of these stories has 
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been rightly questioned by Raychaudhuri! and is now abandoned 
-altogether on chronological grounds ; but his alternative suggestion? 
‘that the pastoral legends of Krsna originated in Vignu’s description 
as a gopa, herdsman, in a Rgvedic hymn, rests on a weak basis. He, 
however, concedes® that these legends developed under the influence 
of some such tribe as that of the Abhiras. In our opinion, the 
connection of the Abhiras with the worship of Krsna as a youthful 
‘boy-god is indisputable, In the Padma Purana Visnu is made to say 
that he would be born amongst the Abhiras in his eighth incarnation?, 
The Harivamsa®’ and the Bdalacarita’ of Bhasa state that Krsna was 
brought up in a ghosa, andinthe Amarakosa, Abhirapalliis a synonym 
for ghosa’, The work further enumerates Abhira and Ballava as 
synonyms for gopa and gopdla’, This shows that the Abhiras were a 
wandering tribe of herdsmen. They lived originally inthe Punjab but 
later jadvanced towards Rajputana. In the first century A.D., they 
‘were living in the lower Indus valley, from where they migrated® to 
Saurastra and Apardnta in the Western Deccan. Their origin is still 
a matter of controversy. In the opinion of D.R, Bhandarkar!, D.C, 
Sircar™, and several other scholars", the Abhiras were a foreign 
tribe who came to India almost at the same time as the Scythians in 
the second century B.C. from some place in the Central Asia. D.C, 
Sircar connects them witi Abiravan, a country lying midway between 
Herat and Kandahar. Their identification with a pastoral tribe 
known as Abeirai, living near Azerbaijan, has also been suggested’, 
But the theory of the foreign origin has been disputed by Mirashi! 
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and others!, who think that the Abhiras were an aboriginal people 
living in the Punjab before the Aryans came. Since the earliest 
evidence of their existence in the north-west India is found in the 
Mahabharata only, it is difficult to determine whether the passages in 
question reflect the conditions prevailing in the third-second century 
B.C, or at the time of the Bharata war, but we may point out that 
the principal criticism of the theory of foreign origin, based on the 
evidence of Patafijali, is not valid. Patafijali speaks of the Abhiras as. 
a subcaste of the Siidras?; so it is argued® that the Abhiras must have- 
been living in India long before Patafijali to acquire a status in the 
caste system. But Patafijali speaks of the Sakas also, who were 
indisputably foreigners, as aniravasita (clean) sidras* ; it only shows. 
that such passages of the Mahdbhdsya are nearer in date to the 
Manusmrti, which assigns all such tribes, the Yavanas, Sakas, Pahlavas,. 
Paradas and Abhiras, some place in the hierarchy of castes®. Thus, 
although we have nothing definite to support either of the two views, 
we may draw attention to a Deoghar relief which depicts Nanda and’ 
YaSsoda, the foster-parents of Krsna, wearing, in the words of J. N.. 
Banerjea®, ‘‘characteristically foreign’? garments. This may indicate 
that the Gupta artists considered the herdsmen associated with: 
Krsna’s childhood as foreigners. However, we must remember that 
the Abhiras, if they were alien intruders, must have come to India: 
when the cult of Indra, although on the wane, was still important 
enough to have clashed against the worship of the cow-herd-god. It: 
seems probable that Abhiras came to India some time in the third 
century B.C, The Divydvadana’ refers to two Abhira commoners of 
the time of ASoka. One of these had the same disease as ASoka, and’ 
was killed by Tisyaraksita, in an effort to find the cure; the other 
was the murderer of Vitasoka®. 

The Abhiras seem to have been politically quite active in the- 
Western Deccan under the Saka Ksatrapas and the Satavahanas in 
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the early centuries of the Christian era’. An inscription of A.D, 181 
found in northern Kathiawad speaks of a Senapati Rudrabhiti, son 
-of Senapati Bapaka, the Abhira?, and a Nasik cave inscription refers 
to the Abhira king ISvarasena, who is placed in the middle of the 
‘third century A.D.° It seems that it was about the beginning of the 
Christian era, or a little earlier, that the cult of the Abhira god was 
-absorbed into Vasudevism ; the suggestion‘ that the Abhira divinity 
was identified with the deified Sattvata warrior some time inthe third- 
fourth century A.D. ignores the sculptural evidence, which in our 
opinion suggests an earlier date for such a synthesis, A relief® in the 
Mathura school of art shows a male figure crossing a river, with an 
infant in a basket held in his hands over his head. A seven-hooded 
Snake is depicted before the male figure leading towards the bank. 
The scene is identified as Vasudeva’s crossing of the river Jamna with 
‘the baby-Krsna to carry him to Gokula. The seven-hooded snake is 
evidently the serpent Sesa. It is pointed out® that according to the 
Bhazavata-Purdna Sesa-naga cleared the way forthe smooth passage 
of the child-god. Stylistically the sculpture is ascribed to the early 
Kusana period in the first century A.D. ; so it seems that the myth 
that Krsna, son of Vasudeva, spent his childhood among the cow- 
sherds, was already current in the early Kusana period’. 

The fusion of Krsna with the Abhira god was rendered possible 
by the identical cultural complex of the two ; and this is very clearly 
‘brought home by the episode of Subhadra’s abduction. When Arjuna 
expresses his desire to marry her, Vasudeva himself suggests that he 
‘should carry her away by force ; and to the angry Vrsni heroes he 
tells that the act of Arjuna is in accordance with the dharma’, Who 
would like to have a bride as a gift, as if she were an animal, he asks 
poignantly®. Apparently, this was the honourable method of acquir- 
‘ing wives among the Vrsnis. Nor is it an isolated case ; Rukmini, the 
-chief queen of Krsna, is acquired in the same way ; and Samba, the 
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son of Krsna by Jambavati, abducts the daughter of Duryodhana. 
The marriage customs of the Abhiras also appear to have been simi-. 
lar. The Puranas tell us that after the destruction of the Yadavas, 
when Arjuna, escorting the women of the Vrsni and Andhaka tribes. 
to Hastinapura, passes through the Paficanada country, he is attacked 
by the Abhiras who carry off all the Yadava women. This is how 
the Abhiras acquire wives for themselves from the Vrsniand Andhaka 
tribes, These tribes must have lived together in close contact to have- 
identified their deities completely. 

The identitication of Krsna with the Abhira divinity appears to- 
have been largely responsible for the introduction of such erotic ele- 
ments in the Krsna saga as his amorous dalliance with the gopis.. 
The exigencies of a nomadic life required a greater freedom of sexes. 
in the tribe, and the god they conceived of was Pan-like, youthful 
and frivolous. The Harivamsa' and the Visnu Purdna* narrate Krsna’s- 
sports with the milkmaids who are described as rati-priyd, fond of 
pleasures, and the Bhaigavata Purana further embellishes these stories. 
According to the Visnu Pvrana® Krsna enacted the rdsa in the com- 
pany of the cowherd-maidens, and the Hdrivamsa‘ and the Balacarita® 
of Bhasa refer to the performance of hallisa or hallisaka dance by 
Krsna and the milkmaids. Sankara, the commentator of the 
Harsacarita, explains® that rdsa is a dance performed in a circle by 
eight, sixteen or thirty-two persons. The hallifa also is a kind of 
circular dance, accompanied with singing, by one male and seven, 
eight or ten female performers’. The Gdathdsaptasati of Hala contains. 
several poems referring to the tales of the god and the milkmaids,® but, 
their date is quite uncertain. Some Tamil poems, ascribed to the 
Sangam age, also refer to the pastoral god and his amusements in the 
cow-settlement® ; and if these poems form a genuine part of the 
earliest Tamil literature, which was written between A.D. 100-300,1” 
it would seem that the legends of Krsna and the milkmaids appearedi 
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almost at the same time in the South as in the North ; but the 
date of these works is still a matter of dispute and needs further 
investigation, The same may be said of the Silappadikaéram which 
mentions Krsna, as Mayavan, and his wife Nappinai as_ being 
worshipped by the cow-herds and the milkmaids?. Apparently 
the pastoral legends of god Krsna were quite popular among the 
people of South India. This phase of Krsna’s worship is extremely 
emotional and human. In the Mahdbhdrata Krsna-Visnu is sometimes 
recognised as the great generating force of the world since he is the 
creator, the supreme god. It is generally through Pradyumna, who 
is identified with Kamadeva, the Indian Eros, that he is connected 
with the principle of generation, and in the Ndtyasdstra of Bharata 
Visnu is recognised as the presiding deity of the erotics’. A passage 
of the Anusdsana Parva states that the son of Krsna and Rukmini 
exists in all creatures, and that none can destroy him*®, However, this 
recognition of the sexual urge as a great reproducing force has nothing 
to do with the stories of Krsna’s amatory amusements, which have a 
distinct pastoral setting and a romantic aura. 

Conflicts with different cults and sectarian rivalries also contri- 
buted to the inflation of the Krsna legends. The story of the killing of 
Pitanda is one such instance. Pitand appears to have been a mother- 
goddess of dreadful nature who afflicted children’. She appears? 
among the attendant mothers of Skanda in the Salya Parva of the 
Mahabharata. She is identified with Arya in the Arydstava of the 
Harivamsa’. The Paumacariya mentions’ Pautanapura (Poyanapura), 
the city of Pitand, in the Bharataksetra. Her worship came in clash 
with that of Krsna in which the latter gained a decisive victory. The 
legends of Vrnda and Krsna-Visnu are still more interesting, The 
Puranas refer to the shifting of Krsna and the cow-herds from 
Gokula to the forests of Vrndad ; and some later Puranas relate the 
seduction of Tulasi-Vrnda, wife of the demon Jalandhara (or of 
naga Sankhaciida in some accounts) by Visnu. The worship of Visnu 
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with Tulasi (basil) leaves is mentioned in the Padirruppattu, an early 
Sangam work ; and in the popular tradition the Tulasi-plant goddess 
is married annually to Visnu?. In our opinion, here is an instance of 
the worship of the mother-goddess of a grove coming to term with 
the cult of the pastoral god. 

Then, there are tales told to extol and sometimes also to 
humiliate the rising divinity. The Mahabharata relates how Krsna- 
Visnu performing a severe penance to please Siva for obtaining a son. 
The account of Bana’s war with Krsna and of Karttikeya with 
Pradyumna is another such instance. The story of a false Vasudeva, 
Vasudeva Paundraka, appears intriguing. It is mentioned in several 
Puranas”, and the Mahdabhardta® refers to it. The legend may be 
recounted in brief. There was a king of the Pundras, Vasudeva 
Paundraka, who, pretending to be the deity, adorned himself with all 
the characteristic marks and weapons of Vasudeva-Krsna-Visnu, and 
ordered the latter to stop using his name. Krsna cut off his head 
with his discus Sudarsana. The king of Kasi, who came to the 
aid of Vasudeva Paundraka, was also killed in the fight. His son 
propitiated the god Sankara to create akyrttyd for destroying Dvaraka, 
but the discus of Visnu repelled the krttyd created by Sankara and 
burnt down the city of Varanasi. It is suggested* that the incident 
records the history of Krsna’s fight with the Saivites who wore 
Pundra mark and imitated the Bhagavatas. In our opinion, Saivism 
is represented in the story not by Vasudeva Paundraka but by the 
king of Kasi and his son®, Vasudeva Paundraka is described® as 
bearing all the characteristic marks and weapons of Vasudeva-Krsna, 
vaijayanti garland, a discus, a club, a sword, a lotus, a bowand yellow 
clothes. Even his banner is marked with Garuda and his chest with 
Srivatsa. In short, he is the exact replica of the Vaisnavite deity. We 
may suggest that Vasudeva Paundraka stands for that form of the 
popular divinity which was worshipped by the Jainas. The Jainas have 
utilised profusely the rich legendary lore of the Vrsnis and used it for 
their religious ends. A Jaina inscription of A.D. 113 discovered at 
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Mathura records the dedication of theimages of the deities Vasudevas 
‘by a devotee of the Koliya gana, the Brahmadasika kula and the 
Ucenakari sakha', A passage? of the Antagada Dasdo relates that 
when Vasudeva of the Vrsnis learnt of the tragic fate awaiting him and 
his clan he became very downcast. Then the saint Arittanemi consol- 
ed him, and said that in the Ussappini age Vasudeva would be born 
among the Punda (Pundra) folk where, after fulfilling the period ofa 
Kevali, he would attain salvation. This may be a reference to Paund- 
raka Vasudeva of the brahmanic tradition who according to the 
Mahabharata was the king of the Pundras, Vangas and Kiratas*. It is 
possible that the popularity of Jainism among the Paundras or 
Pundras, who are sometimes also described as Paundrakas* suggested 
the title Paundraka of the false Vasudeva to the Vaisnavite priests. 
The Jaina Kalpasitras enumerate four sakhas of the gana founded 
by Godasa, a disciple of Bhadrabahu and one of these is Pundravar- 
dhaniya sakha°®, This shows that Pundravardhana, the country of the 
Pundras or Paundrakas, was a prominent centre of Jainism. 

The records of the Gupta period indicate that Krsnaite 
mythology was fully evolved and well-known. The Mandasor inscrip- 
tion of A.D, 404 states that with the coming of the rainy season, the 
festival of Indra began as it was “‘then (i.e. in the past) allowed by 
Krsna’’.® It seems to refer to the episode of the lifting of the mount 
Govardhana when Krsna after subduing Indra allowed his worship to 
continue. However, the Visnudharmottara Purana’ and the Brhat 
Samhit@ narrate a different myth in connection with the festival of 
Indra’s banner, It is stated that after being repeatedly vanquished by 
the Asuras, the gods headed by Indra approached Visnu, who gave 
them his flagstaff which made Indra achieve victory over the demons. 
Indra gave the banner to the kings, who must celebrate the festival of 
raising Indra’s banner in order to gain victory over their enemies. 
The inscription may refer to either of thetwo myths. The Tusdm rock 
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inscription of the fifth century A.D. describes Visnu as” a mighty bee 
on the waterlily which is the face of Jimbavati,’’! Jambavati was one 
of the queens of Vasudeva-Krsna, the mother of Samba, and the record 
proves complete identification of Visnu with Krsna. The sacred 
scriptures and classical] works of this period also make frequent allu- 
sions to Krsna legends. The Jayakhya Samhita? eulogises Krsna in the 
form of a child and K4lidasa refers to Visnu in the form of a cowherd.® 
The Mudraraksasa describes KeSava as the destroyer of the horse- 
demon Keésin‘. 

Thus we see that it was through a process of synthesis and 
incorporation that a popular non-Aryan divinity came to be recognised 
as the most important and powerful buman incarnation ofthe supreme 
god Nardyana-Visnu. 


Sri Laksmi 


Sri and Laksmi were originally two different goddesses merged 
together in the period represented by the Brahmanas and early 
Upanisads.® The earliest text eulogising Sri as a deity is the Sri-stikta, 
a supplement attached to the Rgveda, and it is held that the supple- 
mentary portions of the Rgveda were composed when the Yajurveda 
or the Brahmanas were being written and compiled.* The s#kta does 
not differentiate between Sri and Laksmi and invokes the goddess with 
both the names.’ But their distinctive personalities are alluded to in 
the Vdjasaneyi-Samhitad, which speaks of them as the two wives of 
Purusa.® Later in the Taittiriya Aranyaka, the two wives of purusa 
are described as Hri and Sri.° Traces of their separate identities may 
be discerned occasionally in the epics; and in the Aranyakdnda of the 
Ramayana’, Ravana, struck by Sita’s beauty, asks her whether she is 
S1i, Hri, Kirtti or Laksmi or some apsara. Sri and Laksmi are dis- 
tinctly mentioned in a passage of the Mahabharata which is now 
considered to be an interpolation."! The same epic also speaks of the 
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two goddesses as livingin the palace of Indra along with Mahendrani'. 
The Ndataya Sastra® of Bharata refers to Sri and Laksmi and a number 
of other goddesses as divine mothers who are invoked for success. 
However, such passages are rare, and generally the two names, Sri and 
Laksmi, are applied indiscriminately to the same divinity in the epics. 
and other works. In the Santi Parva Sri says clearly that she is also 
known as Laksmi.? 

The interpretation of the terms Laksmiand Srihas beena matter 
of considerable speculation among scholars. Gonda explains the 
appellative Laksmi as mark, sign, token‘, and concludes that Laksmi 
was originally the deity representing the “signs, evidence or prognosti- 
cations (of luck and prosperity)’. He points out that in the post- 
Vedic period Laksmi denoted ‘luck’, ‘fortune’ and this meaning of 
Laksmi was just developing in the Vedic texts from the original sense 
of ‘mark’, ‘sign’. The transition from the original connotationis quite 
comprehensible in our opinion, for the idea of luck in the Vedic age 
was related with material prosperity and well-being; the term bhdgya, 
which meant ‘something divisible’ or ‘entitled to share’, also denoted 
‘luck’, ‘fortune’. As such the goddess of the signs of luck, Laksmi, 
very naturally came to be the goddess of wealth. 

Gonda’s interpretation® of Sri as ‘well-being’ and ‘prosperity” 
seems to be more plausible than that of Oldenberg,’? who takes it in 
the sense of ‘beauty’, ‘splendour’, especially in view of the Indian 
tradition which conceives Sri as a goddess of wealth and plenty. In 
the opinion of several German scholars® Sri was a fertility goddess. 
of pre-Aryan origin. The Sri-sikta, which is described in the 
Visnudharmottara Purdna® as pusti-vardhaka, \eading to an increase in 
prosperity or nourishment, fully substantiates this thesis, The sikta 
describes her as of moist nature (drdrd), ever-nourished (nityapusta) 
and abounding in dry cow-dung (karisini). She is said to have pro- 
duced offspring through kardama (slime, mire) and is invoked to 
dwell with kardama in the family of the worshippers. Waters are 
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requested to create moisture, and ciklita (mire) along with the god- 
dess is invited to live in the house of the devotee. She is described 
as living in a lotus (padmesthitd), of the colour of a lotus (padma- 
varnd), wearing a garland of lotus (padmamailini) and also as having 
the circumference of a lotus (padmanemi). In the opinion of 
‘Coomaraswamy! lotus is a symbol of waters and as such connected 
with fertility. The deity is invoked to destroy alaksmi”, bad luck, 
poverty, and to bestow cattle and progeny. She is connected with 
vegetation, and the bilva (wood-apple) tree is especially hers’. Gonda 
writes that the sa#kta depicts her as the guardian deity of the farmer’. 
Iconographically, she is sometimes represented as standing in the 
midst of a group of trees®, The conception of a female divinity 
connected with productivity is a common feature found in most 
ancient societies; Demeter of Greece and Isis of Egypt may be cited 
aS analogous instances. It is now generally conceded® that agricul- 
ture was a discovery of women ; they carried on the work of garden 
tillage by means of the hoe before the use of the plough led to field 
‘cultivation and transferred it to men. It is remarkable that in India 
Sri-Laksmi is intimately associated with vegetation and fecundity, 
but the emblem of the plough is assigned to a male god, Sankarsana. 
Although both the names Sri and Laksmi are derived from 
Sanskrt roots, some of the fundamental features of the goddess point 
to her non-Aryan or pre-Aryan character, and it is possible that the 
terms were applied to the popular divinity after her Aryanisation, 
A few of the earliest representations of Sri-Laksmi depict her in the 
-Gaja-Laksmi form. The goddess is portrayed standing or seated on 
a lotus between two elephants, each standing on either side pouring 
water from a jar on the deity with his upraised trunk, The type occurs 
on early reliefs of Bharhut, Sanchi and Bodh-Gaya. One of the 
rock-cut caves at Pitalkhora in the Aurangabad district of Maharashtra 
contains a sculpture showing the Gaja-Laksmi scene datable in the 
-second-first century B.C.’ The Sri-sakta describes her as exulting 
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at the sound of elephants ‘(hastindda-promodani).1_ The Visnu Purana 
states that when the goddess came out of the ocean, the elephants of 
the quarters bathed her with pure waters contained in the vases of 
gold.” Her association with elephants appears significant. We may 
point out that the elephant.is called a ‘naga’ in Sanskrt, and the 
term also means a cobra. In our opinion, the pre-Aryan goddess of 
fertility represented in the midst of two nagas (elephants) is of naga 
origin. The Buddhist mythology, which is derived from the popular 
lore, speaks of Sri as the daughter of Sagara (Ocean), a naga king.® 
This shows that in popular tales Sri was connected with the nagas. 
There has been considerable fusion of the naga elements inthe Aryan 
society. It is suggested* that the ndgas were aboriginal tribes on the- 
Aryan periphery and the story of the Bharata war is based on the 
non-Aryan or pre-Aryan naga legends, the city of Hastinapura signi- 
fying the city of the nagas. The cult of the mother-goddess might 
have been taken over from these autochthonous tribes. According- 
to a Mahabharata account®, Sri originally lived with the asuras, 
abandoned them on their degradation and ultimately came to live. 
with Indra. The myth evidently refers to her non-Aryan origin and 
subsequent adoption among Aryan deities. We may note that in a 
Sundanese legend® Sri is said to have been born from a tear of Dewa 
Anta or Antaboga (Anantabhoga), the naga Ananta of the nether 
worlds. The Mdnava Grhya Sitra contains a hymn invoking the 
goddess Sri-Laksmi to come to the worshipper in the company of 
the nagas and the deities’, Thus the Gaja-Laksmi scene may refer 
to the fertilising of a female divinity of naga genesis. 

As the goddess of wealth and abundance, Sri is closely related 
with the kine. The Sri-sikta calls her harini®, of the form of a deer, 
and on some of the Kuninda coins of the first century B.C, she 
appears with a deer by her side®, In the Mahabharata’ Sri tells 
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Indra that one of the reasons why she left the asuras is that they now 
do not look after their cattle and neglect giving them pasture grass 
and proper food. They indulge in meat-eating and kill the cattle 
not for sacrifices but to eat their flesh, At another place she speaks 
to Rukmini that she lives among those who honour the kine, brah- 
manas and gods and worship them with flowers. Her insistence on 
non-killing may be due to the later principle of ahimsd or non- 
violence ; but her concern for cattle may be an ancient trait. 

The concept of Sri-Laksmi as a fertility goddess may be traced 
in the epics and Puranas also. In the AnuSdsana Parva, Sri is said to 
dwell in the urine and the dung of the kine. According to the 
Visnudharmottara® jher insignia is lotus. As Rukmini she is the 
mother of the crocodile-bannered Pradyumna who is identical with 
Kamadeva, the Indian Eros.* Her generative character is fully 
brought out in her images. An icon found at Mathura, and now 
preserved ia the Lucknow Museum, shows her standing in the midst 
of lotus plants issuing from a parnaghata (full jar) and pressing her 
right breast with the left hand.® The same posture is depicted in the 
Gaja-Laksmi figure carved in a railing of the Bharhut sttpa. 

Gonda has collected sufficient evidence to show that Sri is 
intimately associated with vegetative life in the Indian Archipelago.® 
In Bali island she is connected with the origin and [cultivation of rice, 
the Sristava calls her Sritanduli and dhdnyardajni, the goddess of rice 
and corn.’ Gonda disagrees® with scholars who think the connection 
of the deity with rice in Indonesia as a late and indigenous develop- 
ment. According to a Balinese legend® Sridevi is the name of the 
rice cut but not yet thrashed, Umadevi of the rice seed, Girinatha of 
young plant and Gangadevi of the rice-plantation ; the whole scheme 
sounds quite artificial and arbitrary, and without agreeing fully with 
Gonda’s view, we may state that it was Sri’s original close relation 
with vegetation and fertility which led]to her identification with a 
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local goddess whose agrarian character once again illustrates the 
connection of women with agriculture. 

The deity related with fecundity and propagation would natural- 
ly be popular among the herdsmen-agriculturist masses who compris- 
ed the third varna of the Aryan society, and in the Brhat Samhita 
of Varahamihira the bilva tree which is also called Srivrksa (the tree 
of the goddess Sri) is considered auspicious for the vaigya caste. The 
Buddhist sources also invariably associate Sri with the vaisyas. 
Merchants and traders, who were mostly drawn from this class, often 
bear the names connected with Sri, and such names are very common 
in the Buddhist votive inscriptions of the 2nd-lst Century B.C. A 
Sanchi stupa inscription® edited by Biihler records the gift of a mer- 
chant (vanija) Srigupta, and another inscription® speaks of Sripala, 
the son of a trader. An Amaravati Buddhist pillariinscription records* 
the gift of a padhdnamadava (chief pavilion) by the vaisya (Vanija) 
Siridata (Sridatta). The Jatakas also associate Sri with merchants 
and traders. In the Sirikdlakanni Jataka the merchant Suciparivara 
honours Sri and drives away Kalakanni of Kali®, In the Maha 
Umagga Jataka® the merchant of Mithila bears the name Sirivad- 
dhaka, and a banker (Sresthi) Sridasa is mentioned on the Basarh 
seals’. Some of these cultivators and food-producers turn to trade 
with the commodity surplus, and the fertility deity of abundance 
becomes in due course the presiding deity of trade and commerce 
{vanijyasri), 

Once Sri-Laksmi came to be accepted as the goddess of wealth 
and plenty, her cult was bound to attract all sections of people, and 
although the vaisya caste continues to be associated with her in 
greater measure till the present day*, her worship became popular 
with all classes of society. However, in accordance with the spirit 
of the times, her imagery also came to reflect the varna ideas of the 
day. The Mahabharata speaks of Krsna’s encounter with the rsis, 
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who were endued with brahmi Sri or holy lustre, when he was going: 
on ajourney'. The concept is given a concrete form in the Visnu- 
dharmottara Purdna®, which lays down instructions for the making of 
the images of Brahmi-Laksmi and Raja-Sri beside the principal image: 
of Sri-Laksmi. Other forms of the goddess were also conceived of,. 
and the images of Svarga-Laksmi and Jaya-Laksmi are also required 
to be established in the same shrine. According to the Brahmanda 
Purdna® whoever performs the Sraddha on a dagami day gains. 
Brahmi-Sri. The Parama Samhita* states that one who wishes to. 
attain the wealth of learning must worship Brahma-Sri and offer: 
oblations with white lotuses, and one who desires to obtain Ksattriya- 
Sri must offer red Jotuses. On some of the Gupta coins Sri-Laksmi 
is depicted as holding a ribbon or a towel®. Evidently the deity is 
represented in her Raja-Laksmi aspect. The corona with a long 
ribbon is a symbol of royalty; a deity holding a corona with long 
ribbon often appears on Sassanian coins and sculptures.6 We do not 
hear of the Siidras in connection with Sri-Laksmi, evidently because 
it was inconceivable that a Sidra may possess wealth of any kind’; 
but the varied forms of the goddess testify to her immense popu- 
larity. 

Representations of Sri-Laksmi are among the earliest devices. 
found on ancient Indian coins. A coin of king Sujestha, identified 
with the Sunga king Sujyestha or Jyesthamitra, bears on the reverse: 
the figure of the goddess standing on a lotus holding a flower in her 
tight hand. An elephant stands on each side on a lotus and pours 
water on her from a vessel held in his trunk®. Variants of the same 
Gaja-Laksmi device occur on the coins of Vayudeva, Visakhadeva 
and Sivadatta, the kings of Ayodhya.® These are assigned to the 
first century,B.C.’° The coins of Gomitra, Brahmamitra, Ghosadatta, 
Drdhamitra and others found at Mathura of approximately the same- 
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-date show her simply standing with a lotus in the right hand.1_ She 
-appears to have been popular with Saka rulers also. Laksmi replaces 
the Greek goddess Pallas on the coins of Mahaksatrapa Rafjuvula, 
and some of the coins of Rafijuvula and Sodasa bear her figure on 
both the sides.» On the obverse she stands facing between two 
“symbols; on the reverse is depicted the famous Gaja-Laksmi scene, 
which is sometimes also taken as a reference to the coronation scene.® 
The deity appears on the coins of Azilises, Azes II and Hagdmasa;* 
her worship seems to have gained impetus from the foreigners who 
were fast becoming Indianised, identifying their own divinities with 
those of the popular pantheon. 

However, in the early centuries preceding and following the 
‘Christian era Sri-Laksmi appears to have been worshipped in her own 
right, quite unallied with any other sectarian cult, and as such was 
worshipped by the people of all sects alike. Patafijali refers to her 
several times®. She figures four times in the Bharhut sculptures, and 
goddess Sirima represented on the stupa of Bharhut, holding a 
bunch of lotuses, seems to be a variation of hers®. The Brahmajala 
Sutta prescribes her invocation’. It is often contended that Sri- 
Laksmi did not have a cult of her own the way Visnu, Siva and 
others had’, but a passage of the Milinda Patho appears to discredit 
this view. It states that the secrets of the followers of the mystical 
cults of the Sun and the Moon, of the goddess of fortune, and of 
some other deities, remain hidden in the respective sects only®. 

There are many legends concerning the origin of Sri-Laksmi, 
which, in itself, is a proof of her popularity. According to the 
Buddhist tradition Sri is the daughter of Dhataratta, the king of the 
morth. The Mahabhdrata contains several accounts of her origin?®, 
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One of these makes her the daughter of Brahma and the mother of 
the two sky-going horses Dhatr and Vidhatr'. This seems to be a 
continuation of the earlier tradition recorded in the Satapatha: 
Brahmana which made her the daughter of Prajapati.2 The same 
Mahabharata account also states that Laksmi is one of the ten 
daughters of Daksa given in marriage to Dharma.® The legend is. 
retold in the Visnu Purdna*t and the Visnudharmottara,® where the: 
number of daughters given in marriage to Dharma increases from ten. 
to thirteen and fourteen respectively. Darpa is Laksmi’s son born. 
of this union.® 

The best known account of Sri-Laksmi’s origin is given in the 
Adi Parva of the Mahabharata,’ which narrates the myth of the 
churning of the ocean, Sri clad in white garment came out of the sea 
along with moon (soma), wine (surd), the white steeds, the jewel. 
Kaustubha and Dhanvantari who carried the nectar-pot in his hand. 
Although the account exhibits a strong Vaisnavite bias, the churning 
could be carried on only when Visnu gave his energy and blessings 
to the gods, it does not yet connect Sri{with Visnu. This is done 
later in the Visnu Purana’ where Sri is said to have gone to Visnu of 
her own accord, The Mahabharata contains several passages indica- 
ting her association with other gods before she was finally united 
with Visnu. 

We have referred to a few passages allying Sri to Indra ; her 
assimilation into the Aryan pantheon must have occurred at a time 
when Indra was still the mightiest of all gods. In a passage of the 
Mahabharata the polyandry of Draupadi is justified on the ground 
that Draupadi was an incarnation of S1i and the five Pandavas of 
former Indras.®? In the Santi Parva! account when Sri came away 
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from the asuras to live with Indra, Indra is said to have apportioned 
one quarter of her essence to dwell in the earth, another inthe waters, 
the third in the fire, and the fourth in good men who were devoted to the 
_brahmanas and were truthful in speech. The same tale is retold a 
little later’ in a characteristic Vaisnavite setting. Sri came to Indra 
riding on Visnu’s vehicle, adorned with Garuda and the sun’, attended 
by many apsarases of exquisite beauty. Narada, the great devotee of 
Narayana-Visnu, was present at their meeting. 

Sri-Laksmi’s association with Kubera, the god of wealth and 
Tiches, appears to have beenno less ancient. If the explanation of the 
commentator is accepted, the seventh hymn® of the Sri-sikta, which 
is a genuine portion of the sikta and is found in all the editions of 
the Reveda, connects Sri with Kubera. The worshipper implores the 
goddess to come to him with Devasakha (Kubera), Kirtti, and Mani 
(Manibhadra, the treasurer of Kubera). The Rdmdyana states that 
the same imperishable Laksmi as dwells with Vaisravana (Kubera), 
Moon, and Indra, lived in the palace of Ravana*. The Mahabharata 
describes her as attending the court of Kubera, and the god is 
described’ at another place® as united with Laksmi. In some other 
passages she is explicitly mentioned as his wife.’ On certain seals 
from Basarh® Sri-Laksmi is shown with two‘ dwarfish attendants 
holding money bags. Bloch thought the attendants were Kuberas, 
but Banerjea identifies them with Yaksas®. In any case her connec- 
tion with Kubera the lord of the Yaksas is apparent. The Mark 
andeya Purana’ speaks of Laksmi as the presiding deity of the eight 
treasures which are invariably connected with Kubera ; and if Weller’s 
interpretation’ is accepted, ASvaghosa, the Buddhist writer who has 
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a keen knowledge of brahmanical lore, speaks of Sri as the wife of 
Vaisravana. Johnston waves off this interpretation simply on the 
ground that Sri is not known to be the wife of Kubera. However, 
we have seen that Sri is often allied with Vaisravana in ancient 
texts ; so we need not reject Weller’s translation, which is based on 
the more reliable Tibetan version than the one used by Cowell’. 
Several sculptures of the Kusana period provide definite evidence of 
the worship of Laksmi with Kubera. A Kusana statuette from Mathura 
shows Laksmi holding a lotus, Bhadra holding a fruit, and Hariti a child, 
with Kubera as the fourth figure?. Another® of nearly the same date 
represents Kubera holding a cup and two female divinities seated in 
front by his side. One of the goddesses holds a lotus and is identi- 
fied with Laksmi, A small slab* of the early Kusana period depicts 
four brahmanical deities in a group, Ardhandrigvara Siva, Visnu, 
Gaja-Laksmi and Kubera. The sculpture is an example of the syn- 
cretistic movement set afoot in the Kusana age; it was caused, 
perhaps, not so much by the eclectic tendencies of the Kusana or 
other foreign rulers, as is often presumed®, but by the fact that 
brahmanism was reasserting itself through these cults, and these 
cults had come to acquire identical social contents under the in- 
fluence of brahmanical rules of social and moral ethics. The 
sculpture may also mark the first step towards the union of Laksmi 
with Visnu. 

Nevertheless, Sri-Laksmi was at one time also linked with the 
god Kdarttikeya, A silver coin of the tribal republic of the Yaudh- 
eyas, published by Allan and classified by him among the class III 
types, shows the figure of the six-headed Karttikeya holding a spear 
on the obverse and the goddess Laksmi standing on a lotus on the 
reverse’, This class of coinage is assigned to the late second 
century A.D.’ The goddess is sometimes replaced by a deer on cer- 
tain varieties of the Yaudheya coins’, which bear a close resemblance 
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to the Kuninda coins of approximately the same date showing a figure 
of Siva on the obverse and a deer on the reverse!. The deer perhaps 
represents the theriomorphic form of the same goddess, and as we 
have noted earlier, Laksmi appears on a lotus with a deer by her side 
on some of the Kuninda coins of the first century B.C.2 Onsome of the 
Yaudheya coins belonging to class III of Allan’s classification, a figure 
of the six-headed Karttikeya appears on the obverse and acorresponding 
six-headed goddess on the reverse. V.S. Agrawala identifies her with 
Sasthi.* In the Vana Parva of the Mahabharata Devasena, the wife 
of Skanda, is designated as Sasthi, Laksmi, Aga, Sinivali and Kuhi! 
The identification of Sti-Laksmi with Sasthi and her association with 
Karttikeya in this passage is not casual; a little earlier in the same 
chapter the god is explicitly mentioned to have obtained Sri of the 
form of a lotus (padmariipa) who, assuming a corporeal form, came 
to him of her own accord®, It is further stated that when Skanda 
married Devasena, Laksmi herself in her incarnate form dwelt with 
him® As Skanda was united with Sri on the fifth lunar day, it came 
to be known as Sri-Paficami; as he attained his objective on the sixth, 
sasthi or the sixth day of lunation is known as mahdtithi, literally, a 
great date’, In the Puranas Sri-Paficami® is a sacred festival 
dedicated to the worship of Sri-Laksmi; and the Grhyasitras contain 
instructions for the performance of Sri-kalpa and Sasthi-kalpa, ritual 
ceremonies performed in the honour of Sti and Sasthi on the fifth 
and the sixth lunar day of the bright fortnight respectively®, The 
Manava Grhya Siitra prescribes the use of Sri-sakta hymns in the 
Sasthi-kalpa, and the goddess is described as Sri, Hri, Laksmi, 
Upa-Laksmi, Nanda, Haridra, Sasthi, Jaya and Kama. Sasthi is 
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invoked to grant wealth and prosperity!, and the Paudhdyana Grhya 
Sitra identifies her with Sri2.. Thus the numismatic evidence finds 
full corroboration in the Mahdbhdrata and the late Grhya Sutras. 
We may state that the six-headed goddess Sasthi, who is especially 
associated with new-born children, was connected with the six-headed 
child-god Kumara Karttikeya, and her identification with Sri-Laksmi 
led to the latter’s union with Skanda. 

The Kanakhera stone inscription? mentions a Mahadandana- 
yaka Sridhara-varman, son of Saka Nanda, and describes him as a 
great devotee of Svami-Mahdasena (svami mahdsena mahdabhaktasya).* 
The record refers to his thirteenth regnal year and is dated in the 
year 201 or 241 of the Saka era® and should thus be assigned to the 
last quarter of the third or the first quarter of the fourth century A.D. 
In view of the proclaimed devotion of the Mahadandanayaka to the 
god Karttikeya, his name Sridhara-varman appears significant. Very 
probably it refers to his favourite god Mahasena as united with Sri. 

Sri-Laksmi’s recognition as the consort of Visnu-Narayana is 
the latest feature of her legends in the Mahabharata. In the Bhaga- 
yadgita she is reckoned as a manifestation of Visnu among women 
along with Kirti, Vak, Smrti, Medha, Dhrti, and Ksama, the personi- 
fied abstractions®, The passage may not be of particular significance, 
as in this chapter the supreme god is identified with the best in 
every class of beings’, The Baudhdyana Dharma Sitra® recounts Sri, 
Sarasvati, Tusti and Pusti as the goddesses of the Vaisnava pantheon, 
Sti is directly associated with Ndarayana-Visnu in the Rajadharma 
section of the Sdnti Parva, which narrates® that the goddess was born 
from a golden coloured lotus which sprang from Visnu’s forehead. 
She was married to Dharma and hada son named Artha. All the 
three, Dharma, Artha, and Sri were established in sovereignty. 
Although here the poet evidently uses a myth to explain the abstract 
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ideas of dharma (duty, justice), artha (riches) and sri (wealth, abund- 
-ance) and their connections with sovereign authority, the story of Sri’s 
Airth from a lotus sprouting from Visnu’s forehead apparently has in 
view the personal, lotus-born, popular deity who is thus brought in 
relation with Visnu, and seems to mark the first step towards their 
companionship. Often in the same epic Sri is described as the wife 
of Nardyana-Visnu or his man-incarnation, Vasudeva-Krsna.} 
Rukmini saw her sitting on the lap of Narayana, shining with the hue 
-of a lotus,2 Sri told? Rukmini that -she dwelt in rivers, lotuses, 
‘bulls, elephants, maidens, ruling sovereigns and good men; she 
did not live with those who caused intermixture of castes and 
neglected their varna duties. But everywhere else she lived only in 
spirit’; with Narayana she lived in her embodied form.* The 
Ramayana also refers to her as the wife of Visnu*® The Amarakoga® 
‘mentions Sripati, the husband of Sri, as the name of Visnu, and 
Haripriya, the beloved of the god Hari (Visnu), as that of Laksmi. 
In the list of Visnu’s one thousand names’, Visnu is described as 
‘Sriman (three times), Srinivasa (twice), Laksmi, Laksmivan, Sripati, 
Srimatamvara, Srifa, Srivasa, Srida, Srinidhi, Srivibhavana, Sridhara, 
and Srikara, The names, which were enjoined to be muttered daily, 
prove the importance of Sri in the cult of Visnu. 

Sri’s union with Narayana reaches its consummation in the 
Puranas. According to a legend mentioned in the Visnu Purana’ 
-and repeated in the Visnudharmottara,° Sri was the daughter of 
Bhrgu and Khyati who gave her in marriage to Naradyana,*? The 
worship of Sridhara with Sri and of Janardana with Laksmi is for the 
first time prescribed in the Visnudharmottara™, and the goddess is 


Mbh,, I. 55, 34; 191.6. 
Ibid., XIII. 11.3. 
Ibid., vv. 6f. 

sarvena bhavena §arirabhiatd., ibid., v. 20-21. 
Rama,, I, 118.20. 
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said to dwell inthe breast of Visnu!. The work further recommends. 
the giving away of the gifts dedicated to Sri-Laksmi to those who are 
well-versed in the Paficaratra?. The Jayakhya Samhita, a Paficaratra. 
work, describes Visnu as Kamalakamuka (lover of Laksmi) and. 
Laksmivallabha (Laksmi’s beloved). 

The evidence of the epics and the Puranas suggests that Laksmi 
was adopted into the Vaisnava pantheon during the period of the 
composition of the younger parts of the Mahabharata and the early 
Vaisnavite Purdnas, that is, some time in the third-fourth centuries. 
A.D. The Sri-sikta hymns after the first fifteen, linking her with 
Visnu in Max Miiller’s edition of the Rgveda’, are very late interpola-- 
tions, certainly post-Gupta. The sixteenth verse is a phalasruti (the 
closing verse relating the reward to be obtained by the recitation of the 
afore-mentioned hymns), which clearly establishes the spuriousness 
of the following verses, The Kasmir version of the Rgyeda® does not 
contain these hymns. The Baudhayana Grhya-Sesasitra®, the 
Visnudharmottara’ and the Agni Purana’ refer to only the first fifteen- 
verses, which are totally silent about Laksmi’s connections with: 
Visnu®. At any rate there is no justification, in our opinion, for the- 
contention!® of J. N, Banerjea that Sri was an object of worship in 
a Paficaratra shrine as early as the 3rd-2nd centuries B.C. A colossal 
female statue discovered by Cunningham at Besnagar and identified’ 
by him as an image of a Yaksi is taken by Banerjea to be an idol of 
Sri-Laksmi ; but there is nothing to prove its allegedly unmistakable 
Paficaratra character. The finding of the statue along with the 
Kalpa-druma capital, depicting bags and vases overflowing with: 
coins, which in the opinion of Banerjea himself must have beem 


Ibid., 106.29, 

H. D. Bhattacharya, The Classical Age, p. 447. 

Jaya Sam., 1. 43 ; 44, 

RV., edited by Max Miiller, IJ ed., Vol. IV, pp. 523-8. 

RV, published by the Vaidik Samsodhana Mandala, refer to p. 927f. 
Baudh. Gr. Ssit., 111.5. 

Visnudh., 11. 128. 3f. 

Agni. Pu,, 237. 2f. 


Hence the opinion of Motichandra that Laksmi was known to be the wife 

of Visnu even before the composition of the Pali Buddhist texts (JUPHS,. 
XXI, 1948, p. 22f) on the basis of these spurious verses, is to be rejected 
altogether. 
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placed on a column standing before the shrine of Kubera Vaisravana, 
merely proves, if anything, that Sri was associated with Kubera in 
the 3rd-2nd centuries B. C., the date of these sculptures. Definite 
evidence of Sri’s association with Visnu is found in a verse! in the 
GathdasaptaSati of Hala, containing a salutation to the god who wears 
the jewel Kaustubha on his breast; the reflexion of Laksmi’s face 
falling on the jewel is likened to the shadow of a spotless moon cast 
over the sun during an eclipse. If the verse genuinely belongs to the 
anthology compiled by the king Hala Sadtavahana, it would seem 
that Visnu and Laksmi were united in the popular mythology as 
early as the first century A.D, ; but the opinion of scholars is divided 
over the date of the compilation?; the anthology contains many 
interpolated verses, and it is rightly pointed® out that its verses 
should not be used for chronological discussions. The absorption 
of Sri into Vaisnavism does not seem to have been accomplished 
much before the Gupta period, for even in the late second and the 
third centuries A.D., Sri-Laksmi is featured on the reverse with the 
deity Karttikeya on the obverse on the coins of the Yaudheya 
republic. She appears for the first time on the Gupta coins in 
association with Vaisnavite symbols. We may also note that the 
lotus, which is closely connected with Sri and is primarily her emblem, 
is the last to be added among the weapons of Visnu‘; its inclusion. 
perhaps indicates the absorption of Sri in his cult. Out of the 
fourteen Visnu images in the Mathura art, catalogued by V.S. ° 
Agrawala, only one of the late Kusdna period holds a lotus in ‘one 
of its hands®. This happens to be the earliest idol of Visnu holding 
a lotus. The Gupta seals further illustrate the Vaisnavite character 
of the goddess, Ona seal discovered at Bhita Laksmi figures with 
elephants standing on lotuses, and her left hand, according to 
Marshall, rests on Garuda®; but J.N. Banerjea thinks it to be a 
cauri”. However, on the Bhita seal No. 42 Laksmi is clearly 
represented holding a conch in the right and the bird inherleft hand. 
The goddess stands on a full-blown lotus, and two elephants pour 
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water on both the sides over the conch and the bird. Sri-Laksmi was 
firmly ensconced as Visnu’s consort during this period, and she was 
referred to as such even in the documents of rival sects. Thus the 
Gwalior stone inscription of Mihirakula!, which records the cons- 
tructions of a sun-temple, closes with an imprecatory verse that the 
temple may exist as long as Sri adorns the bosom of Visnu. 

Perhaps, the growing importance of the Visnu-cult in the Gupta 
period was responsible to some extent for the coupling of the popular 
goddess Sri-Laksmi with Visnu.2 Raychaudhuri is of the view;that the 
enthronement of Laksmi by the side of Narayana is paralleled by the 
eminent place occupied by the royal queens in this age ; it indicates 
*‘the assertion of the rights of women’’.? However, there is no 
evidence to show that the royal consorts enjoyed any political rights; 
in our opinion, the worship of Sri-Laksmi by the side of Narayana 
represented the ideal of conjugal life set forth in the Puranas and 
stressed in the Gupta period. It conceived of the female partner as 
the subordinate helpmate, who enjoyed social privileges by virtue of 
her marriage, but had no independent status. The Visnudharmottara* 
contains instructions for the installation of the independent images 
of Laksmi; these should be four-handed and accompanied by 
subordinate goddesses. Her two handed images are to be established 

by the side of Narayana. The fact marked the subjection of the 
cult of the goddess to that of Visnu rather than any vindication of 
“the rights of women®”’. On a metaphysical plane, it embodied® the 
conception of the purusa (the male god) and the prakyti (nature) 
in the sankhya philosophy, where prakrti, viewed as a female, is made 


1, Sircar, Sel. Ins., p. 402; for the evidence of sectarian rivalry between the cults 
of Visnu and the Sun refer to the Gangadhar inscription, which speaks of the 
Sun as running with bent head and folded hands at the sight of a dazzling 
temple of Visnu. CII, III, No. 17, lines, 33-5. 


D.A. Pai; Monograph on the Religious Sects in India among the Hindus p. 7. 
Raychaudhuri, EHVS, p. 177. 
Visnudh., IX, 82. 


Gonda speaks of a Jegend popular in Bali and other islands of the Indian 
Archipelago that Sri died when forced to submit to Visnu’s love; several 
plants grew up Over her dead body (AEV; p. 220). It would be tempting 
to infer that the legend refers to the subordination and the consequent 
dwindling into insignificance of Sri by her absorption into Vaisnavism; 
but Gonda’s version seems to bea mistaken representation of the story 
mentioned by S. Levi (op. cit., p. XXVIII), who states that the goddess is 
supposed to have died when compelled by a demon to surrender to his love 
in Visnu’s garden. 
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to play a very important yet subordinate role in the creation of the 
universe. 

The Gupta inscriptions are the first epigraphic records which 
mention Sri-Laksmi’s union with Visnu. The Jindgarh rock inscrip- 
tion of the time of Skanda-gupta refers to Visnu as one who is the 
permanent abode of Laksmi, the goddess who dwells in a lotus!. The 
Gwalior stone inscription of the time of Mihirakula speaks of Visnu 
as one who bears the goddess Sri on his breast®. Another inscription® 
of the last quarter of the fifth or the first quarter of the sixth century 
A.D. describes Narayana as the god ‘whose breast is embraced by 
one who has her dwelling in a lotus’, i.e. Laksmi. A Kadamba 
tecord of 500 A.D. begins with an adoration of ‘the bhagavat who 
has Sri on his breast’!, and a little later the Sarnath inscription of 
Prakataditya® and the Aphasad inscription of Adityasena speak of 
Sri as the wife of Vasudeva’. 

The literary works of the Gupta period further delineate the 
goddess as the consort of Ndaradyana-Visnu. Kalidasa frequently 
refers to her’? and in a passage of the RaghuvamSa describes her as 
sitting on a lotus caressing the feet of the lord Visnu’. The 
Rdvanavaha attributed to the Vakataka king Pravarasena II speaks 
of Sri as the pralaya-grhini, the house-wife at the end of the world, 
of Rama who was Visnu incarnate?, 

Sometimes the wives of the human incarnations of Visnu are 
also described as the incarnations of Sri, This is a natural sequence 
of their husbands’ exaltation as Visnu. A passage of the Adi Parva 
of the Mahabharata which speaks of Vasudeva as an incarnate 
portion of Narayana states that a portion of Sri incarnated as his 
wife, Rukmini!®, According to the Harivansa, Rukmini was no 


1. Fleet, CII, III, No. 14, line 1. 
2. Ibid., No. 37, line 8. 
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ordinary woman, but the goddess Sri incarnate, who had taken 
birth at the instance of Brahma to fulfil some special object.? Similarly 
Sitd too is identified with Laksmi in the HarivamSa? and the Visnud- 
harmottara Purdna*, But Kalidasa simply compares the two and does 
not identify them‘; and Pravarasena in the Rdvanavaha clearly distin- 
guishes between the two by saying that Rama, the incarnation of 
Visnu, is so overwhelmed with grief at the loss of Sita that he does 
not even think of Laksmi, his lone partner at the time of universal 
destruction.®> It seems that Sita’s identification with Laksmi was 
accomplished one or two centuries later, although there are indicati- 
ons that originally Sita also was a goddess in her own right.® But 
the Rdadmdyana of Valmiki does not conceive of her as a goddess ; 
and the Purdnic passages referred to may be later additions, The 
verse identifying Sita with Laksmiin the Ramdyana’ is now consi- 
dered spurious’, and although the play Abhiseka refers to Sita as an 
incarnation of Laksmi, its authorship by Bhasa is doubted?. 

Like the syncretistic cult of Narayana-Visnu, the cult of Sri- 
Laksmi also seems to have acquired the features of many tribal and 
local mother goddesses and assimilated their worship. An inscription’? 
of A.D. 529 mentions a goddess Pistapuri for whom king Samksobha 
granted a village at the request of a certain Chodugomin, apparently 
anon-Aryan priest of the goddess, Another inscription™ of 534 A.D, 
speaks of the same deity under the name Pistapurikadevi whose 
temple was built by one Pulindabhata at Manapura, modern Manpur 
in the Madhya Pradesh. King Sarvanatha sanctioned the grant of a 
village by Pulindabhata for her temple, Fleet suggests that the 
goddess should be identified with Laksmi, Gonda supports this 
view!* and thinks that the name is derived from Pistapiira, a kind of 
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sweetmeat. On the other hand, it is suggested that Pistapiri was 
originally the mother-goddess of Pistapura, modern Pithapur in 
Madras ; her cult was perhaps brought to the north by some immi- 
grants from the south. Whatever may be the case, the goddess 
Pistapurika could easily have been associated with Durga, who is 
known as Annapurna (the goddess possessed of food), as also with 
the fertility goddess Sri-Laksmi. The worship of both the divinities, 
Sri and Durga, appears to have been popular in Central India, and 
it is possible that the two absorbed in their fold the worship of everal 
local mother goddesses. The Madhya Pradesh was a strong seat of 
goddess worship, and apart from the evidence of the two inscriptions 
discussed above the Gangadhar inscription’ of 423 A.D. records the 
building of a temple of the Divine Mothers at some place in Central 
India. The earliest sculptural representations of Sri have been dis- 
covered in the monuments of this area. The Visnudharmottara® 
states that Visnu is known as Sripati in the Narmada region, thus 
emphasising the popularity of Sri in this locality. However, Durga 
also appears to have been identified with some goddess of the Vindhya 
mountains, and she is often described as Vindhyavasini*, one living 
in the Vindhyas, It appears that Durga and Laksmi were once very 
closely related with each other, and although our evidence is very 
late in date, it seems probable that originally they represented two 
aspects of the same pre-Aryan fertility deity, whose cult received 
numerous Aryan and non-Aryan accretions in later times. The two 
goddesses are only rarely identified, and that too mostly in late 
Puranic passages‘ ; but their close affinity is suggested by the evidence 
of the Gupta coins on which Laksmi is depicted seated on a lion. 
Traditionally the lion is a vahana (the bearer animal) of Durga, and 
according to the Visnudharmottara® the shrine of Durga is to be 
marked with the lion emblem ; but on the coins of Candra-gupta 
and Kumara-devi Laksmi appears seated ona lion holding a cornu- 
copiae and her feet rest on a lotus,® On the King-Queen type coins 
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of Kumara-gupta I, she appears inthe same fashion ; only the cor- 
nucopiae is replaced by a lotus’, The identity of the goddess and 
her affinity with Durga is further corroborated by the evidence of a 
Khajuraho image?, which shows Laksmi sitting in the conventional 
way between two elephants who hold jars in their upturned trunks. 
The goddess is four-handed, two of which hold lotus stalks, and a 
couchant lion is depicted below her seat. However, generally Durga. 
and Laksmi are mentioned in contrast to each other. The Manu- 
smyti® apparently emphasises the distinction when it advises that a 
householder should make an offering to Sri near the head and to 
Bhadrakali, evidently the same as Devi-Durga, near the foot of his 
bed. The gulf was further widened when Sri-Laksmi was adopted 
into Vaisnavism and Durga into the cult of Rudra-Siva. 

The conception of Sri-Laksmi as the power of Visnu was the 
philosophical sequence of the fusion of the Vaisnavite and the Sakta 
elements. The late Kusana period and the early centuries of the 
Gupta era saw the iatroduction and blending of the Sakta and tantric 
elements with the newly established cults of the Puranic gods, The 
development was perhaps as much the result of the popularisation of 
these cults and the absorption of indigeneous tantric elements as of 
foreign influence*. The earliest representations of the Seven Mothers. 
with their distinctive characteristics connecting them with the seven 
gods are dated in the Kusana period®, It appears that it was during 
this period that these goddesses, one of whom was described as. 
Vaisnavi, were conceived as the personifications of the energies of the 
respective gods. But it is only towards the end of the fifth century 
A.D. or later that the Vaisnavite texts mention Sri-Laksmi as the 
Sakti (energy, power) of Visnu through whom he carries on the work 
of creation and destruction of the universe. The Visnu Purana speaks. 
of her as existing among all beings®; she represents all that is female 
and Visnu all that is male, both are ever-existent and complementary 
to each other’. But Hazra thinks the entire passage to be a late 
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interpolation,‘ and he points out? that the Jayakhya Samhita, although 
full of tantric rites, does not refer to the Sakti theory. It mentions. 
several Vaisnavite goddesses, Jaya, Kirtti and Maya etc., but they do 
not have any cosmological functions. However, Visnudharmottara 
speaks of Laksmi as vaisnavisakti® and equates Visnu and Sri with 
Purusa and Prakrti.t Sri-Laksmi is described as Gindhari, the 
power of illusion pertaining to Visnu.5 The doctrine is fully expoun-- 
ded in the Ahirbudhnya Samhita, a work of the sixth century A.D., 
which identifies Laksmi® with the energy of Visnu through which the 
divine will carries on its cosmological activities.’ 

To sum up, Sri-Laksmi was a pre-Aryan fertility deity, who in 
course of time absorbed many concepts associated with Aryan and. 
non-Aryan goddesses. Originally an independent mother-goddess, 
she underwent several vicissitudes and came to be allied with Visnu 
in the Gupta period; and with the rise of Tantricism in the late- 
Kusana or early Gupta period she was conceived as Visnu’s Sakti, in 
which capacity she played a formidable role in the post-Gupta theo- 
logical speculations of the Paficaratra Vaisnavas. 
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The Doctrine of bhakti 


The new form of Visnu-worship that evolved through a process 
of syncretism with popular cults was founded on the doctrine of 
bhakti or ‘loving devotion’, which distinguished it from its Vedic 
phase. The Vedic cult of Visnu involved meticulous performance of 
sacrifices, and in the later Vedic texts, the god was very often 
connected! and identified with the institution of sacrifice. But the new 
religion, although, unlike the Buddhists and other heterodox sects, 
it did not condemn the sacrifice, made its performance quite 
unnecessary, for it was preached that one could obtain final libera- 
tion only through devotion to and faith in the deity, and not just by 
performing sacrifices. The shift from the ritualistic cultus to 
devotionalism was a major change, which marked the birth of a new 
rejigion. 

An idea asto how the doctrine of bhakti evolved and became a 
vital force in the cult of Visnu may be best gained by following the 
history of the word, which has imbibed various shades of meanings 
through long vicissitudes and consequently defied an exact transla- 
tion, For, it no longer denotes one particular idea but a whole set 
of ideas and a religious principle. We have shown? earlier that the 
terms bhagavat, bhakti, and bhakta are intrinsically related with one 
another, and that the bhagavat originally denoted primitive tribal 
group which owned all tribal wealth, bhakti meant a share thereof, 
and bhakta an individual who had received such a share. In course of 
time the bhagavat came to be regarded as a god, and bhakta, who was 
a member of the tribe, came to be looked upon as belonging to him 


1. Gonda, AEV, p. 77f ; Raychaudhuri, EHVS, p. 13f; 18. 
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and as his devotee. In a Rgvedic hymn! the god Agni is described 
as distributing favours, discriminating between the bhakta and 
abhakta, that is one who belongs to him and one who does not. This 
explains why the word bhakti in the oft-quoted siitra of Panini? has 
a passive sense and denotes the thing one belongs to or resorts to, 
and not loving or belonging. The original conception of the bhakti 
was material and concrete, and the favours of the gods were 
conceived in terms of worldly objects; hence in its early uses 
bhakti is sometimes convertible into prasada (favour)*, and an idea of 
fondness, love, originating from the sense of kindredship between the 
bhakti and the bhagavat, came to be attached to the word, without 
eimplying any sense of inferiority to its possessor. Hopkins has shown! 
that in some early passages of the epics the term bhakti is freely applied 
to gods in the same manner as to men; gods have bha' ti for men 
as men for gods. However, we may note that in the later passages 
of the epics and the Puranas only men possess bhakti, which signifies 
not only loving adoration of the deity but also serving the deity with 
a fondness which acknowledges the humbleness of the worshipper. 
The variations in the meanings of the word present a fitting reflex 
of the changes taking place in contemporary society, and indicate 
the extent to which social relations govern our religious thinking, 

It is often remarked® that although the word bhakti in the sense 
of devotion does not occur in early Vedic literature, the sentiment is 
often expressed in Rgvedic hymns, especially those addressed to 
Varuna. which are full of impassioned devotion and intimate fond- 
ness very much akin to the spirit of bhakti, Often the gods are 
addressed as father, brother and friend, and the worshipper expresses 
his faith in their benevolence and grace. However, such expressions 
are usually the result of his belief in his consanguinity with the gods, 
The Vedic poet invokes Indra ‘‘Be our saviour, thou who art 
recognised as our relation, who looks upon us and pities us, asa 
friend, a father, most fatherly of fathers’. Hopkins points out 
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that such close and endearing terms are applied most frequently to 
the god Agni, and his relationship with the devotees is often stressed. 
‘Several Vedic clans such as Angiras, Visvimitra and Bharadvaja bear 
the names which were originally epithets of Agni, and they trace 
their descent from the god!. We may further refer to Hopkins, who 
agrees with Bergaigne that such phrases as ‘“‘born of the same 
womb” and “‘having a common navel” used in Rgvedic hymns are not 
mere poetic utterances, but indicate the belief in a real kinship 
between men and gods even with such a great god as Varuna”. This 
feeling of love and intimacy with the gods reflects a primitive 
communal life and disappears in the later Vedic age, when the Vedic 
worship is reduced to mere ceremonialism, and becomes a tool in the 
hands of the priests who now claim to compel the gods to grant 
desired objects by means of ritual sacrifice. At this stage, the 
relations between the deity and the devotee become formal and 
mechanical, and there is no place for loving adoration in such an 
attitude. The beginnings of the idea of divine grace and a personal 
god, which are linked with the principle of devotion, may be found*® 
in some Upanisadic passages, although it is in the Bhagavadgita, a 
Bhagavata document, that the doctrine finds its first clear exposition. 

In the Bhagavadgita bhakti is pure affection for the highest 
being, who, although he has the whole world within him and is 
inconceivable, has also a physical adorable form, with whom the 
devotee may experience a feeling of close intimacy comparable to 
that between friend and friend, father and son, lover and beloved;* 
but there is no tinge of emotional love. In his fond adoration of the 
god, the devotee is fully conscious of the god’s transcendence and 
majesty, and craves for his indulgence in all humility. The Gita 
breathes in an atmosphere of awe and respect for the deity, who has 
a terrific form but condescends to assume a more bearable one for 
the benefit of his worshipper. It is aptly remarked that the divine 
grace in the Gitd is ‘‘the condescension of a mighty potentate, stern and 


1, RV, IV, 17-17 quoted by Hop-Kino, the Ethics of India p.10-1. 
2;, (bid, plz. 
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functional” and that his glory is ‘‘the glory of an emperor” which an 
ordinary human being can hardly think of.1 In the early stages of 
Vaisnavism, a sense of the devotee’s lowliness is an essential ingredient 
of the concept of bhakti?, and seems to reflect the ideology of the 
ruling ‘classes, The ruling classes of the Gupta period express their 
bhakti to the god in an attitude of service, described as dasyabhava 
(the state of servitude) by later theologians, and generally the 
relationship of the master and the slave is established between the 
deity and the devotee.® 

However, in the Gita, bhakti is not simply adoration of the god 
in utter humility ; it is also intellectual conviction and faith.4 Faith 
is the basis of religious devotion, so bhakti is devotion which arises 
out of faith. Hence the godhead declares in the Gita that no matter 
what one believes in, as long as one has faith, he grants him firm 
devotion and fulfils his desires through the same faith.® 

The emphasis on devotion and faith in the Gitd was quite in 
keeping with the demands of the times. By the end of the Mauryan 
age, Aryan society was firmly established into a social structure based 
on the varna divisions. The old feeling of uneasiness and apprehen- 
sion at the break-up of tribal solidarity had given place to a sense 
of security and hope as the new order settled down, and stable govern- 
ments were formed, based not on tribal loyalties but on varna 
organisation. To hold this form of society together, devotion and 
loyalty were essential attributes, which could take the place of ear- 
lier tribal bonds and ensure the smooth functioning of the state. It 
was not necessary to question the suitability of the object of devotion, 
for the rulers may not be above human weaknesses ; but onthe other 
hand they could offer protection and stability and so command the 
loyalty of their subjects. In such conditions, a religion based on 
devotion and faith, which also hada Messianic aspect, could have 
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maximum appeal for the people, and in the early centuries preceding 
and succeeding the Christian era religious thinking in practically all 
the sects was deeply coloured by hopeful devotional ideas. The 
pessimistic atheism of Buddhism which was the product of a period 
of great social upheaval, when the tribal society was breaking into 
pieces,! took an optimistic turn in the Mahdydna Buddhism which 
preached devotion to a compassionate saviour. But the idea found 
its best expression in the Bhagavadgitd, which preached devotion to 
a god who incarnated himself repeatedly for the good of his devotees 
and maintained the social and religious laws. 

None-the-less, in the Bhagavadgitad, the doctrine of bhakti, in 
its wider sense, becomes a religious principle and a way of life. In 
practical application, this doctrine does not mean mere enjoyment 
of ecstatic trances fancying the nearness of the deity ; it means the 
carrying out of one’s caste duties and other social actions in a spirit 
of renunciation.?, At one place? in the Mahabharata Dhrtarastra 
questions Safijaya about the contents of bhakti for Janardana (Krsna), 
and receives the reply that one should not ?indulge in worldly illu- 
sions (mdy@) and should not practice false dharma, but by studying 
scriptures with a pure mind and practising devotion one should know 
Janadrdana. Jn the Gitd, this kind of devotion is meant for the learned 
and the wise who are capable of pursuing the path of knowledge, but 
the emphasis is on simple devotional faith, which does not have the 
emotional intensity to flaunt the rules of society, but encourages the 
performance of one’s social obligations in quiet submission resigning 
oneself to the mercy of the god, who ordained the rules of varna,* 
and worshipping him with leaf, flower, fruit or water whatever one 
could afford’, The theory of desireless action, if, at all, it made any 
impression on the early Bhagavata worshippers, may have been 
applied to the social actions only ; in religious matters the records of 
the period often show that the Bhagavata votaries undertook the 
performance of sacred works with a view to earning religious merit. 
The Traikutaka Maharajas describe themselves as ‘the hired labourers 
of the bhagavat’.© Apparently the analogy of the wage-earning 
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Servant indicates their wish to earn religious merit by serving the 
deity, Later sectarian works do not commend any such desire on 
the part of the devotee. The true devotee is likened to a slave for 
whom the master, the god, bears the full responsibility, and the paid 
worker, the doer of interested works, is considered much inferior to 
the former kind of worshipper. 

The tendency towards erotic mysticism in the Bhagavata con- 
cept of bhakti is hardly perceptible in the records of the period under 
study ; but the identification of Narayana with the shepherd-god 
Krsna eventually led to the introduction of this element. The early 
life of Krsna, as described in the HarivamSa and the Visnu-Purdna, 
is sensuous and human in character, and it seems very likely that 
the popular adoration of this god was emotional tending towards 
eroticism. However, emotional bhakti charged with a feeling of 
intense love for a god who fulfilled the yearnings of his devotees and 
reciprocated their love, finds expression, at a later stage, in the hymns 
of the Tamil Alvar saints and still later in Bengal Vaisnavism, when 
Vaisnavism had reached nearer to the masses and assumed a popular 
character. 

Thus the concept of bhakti evolved and adopted itself to the 
changes in the social conditions of the times, which explains its con- 
tinued appeal. 


The Doctrine of Ahimsa 


Devotional Vaisnavism laid special stress on ahimsd, or non 
injury. The Bhagavadgita mentions it thrice’ as an attribute of 
knowledge, and a virtue of those who are born to divine estate.® 
But since the main theme of the work is devotion to god, it does not 
pay much attention to the principle of ahimsd, Perhaps the setting 
of the poem militated against it, for it is supposed to be an exhort- 
ation to a sanguine war, and the preaching of non-violence would 
have been most inopportune, Greater emphasis on this doctrine is 
found in the Ndrdyaniya section of the Mahdbharata, which states! 
that in the horse-sacrifice performed by king Vasu Uparicara, the 
devout worshipper of Visnu, no animals were killed, and only the 
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products of wilderness were offered to the deity. Narayana is said 
to have taken birth in four forms as sons of Dharma (righteousness). 
The Puranas significantly add that the four forms of Narayana had 
Ahimsa as their mother.1. The Visnu Purdna states that a devotee of 
Visnu does not commit violence of any kind, he neither kills nor 
forcibly takes away something which does not belong to him®, and 
the god cannot reside in the heart of one who indulges in such acts.® 
It is said that KeSava is pleased only with those who do not inflict 
pain or commit slaughter of any living being’, and similar ideas are 
expressed in the Visnudharmottara,® 

The question, whether Bhagavatism borrowed the doctrine of 
ahimsa from Buddhism and Jainism or these sects took up the idea 
from Bhagavatism®, loses much of its sense if we keep in mind the 
evolving character of Bhagavatism. We have seen that Bhagavatism 
or the cult of Narayana at its inception was connected with human 
sacrifice ; it appears that in course of time animals were substituted 
in place of human beings. A passage’ of the Anugita section of 
the Mahabharata states that formerly animals were offered to god 
Narayana. However, at the time of the composition of this text 
such offerings had already become a thing of past. The Santi 
Parva states® that the custom of offering meat, honey, wine, fish etc. 
to the deity is non-Vedic, and Visnu should be worshipped with rice 
boiled in milk and flowers. Apparently honey was forbidden since it 
involved hurting the bees ; but in the Ayodhyadkadnda of Rdmdyana, 
Rama worshipped Visnu and Rudra with the cooked flesh of a deer.?’ 
Perhaps this is a reference to the Vedic worship of Visnu. At any 
rate, neither the worship of Narayana nor of Visnu was originally 
based on the principles of ahimsd. The cult of Vasudeva-Krsna also 
did not abstain from bloody offerings, and in the Harivamsa Krsna 
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advised the milkmen to sacrifice animals in honour of the mountain- 
deity. It is stated that the cowherds exultingly undertook the 
sacrifice and feasted on the meat of buffaloes and other animals.? 
The Visnu Purana also states* that the meat offerings were made to 
the mountain-god, who was just another form of the god Krsna. 
Evidently animal-sacrifices were stopped when the killing of animals 
became unpopular. The Rdmdyana states that whatever food a 
worshipper eats the same is offered to his god‘. The offerings of 
flowers etc, seem to have come in vogue when vegetarianism was 
gaining ground. A legend mentioned® in the Ndrdyaniya section of 
the Mahabharata, speaks of a controversy between the gods and the 
rsis over the propriety of slaughtering animals for sacrifice. The gods 
held that a goat should be sacrificed ; but the sages argued that 
offerings should consist of vegetable grains only. The matter was 
referred to the Paficaratra king Vasu Uparicara, who out of partia- 
lity to the gods ruled in their favour. He was cursed by the rsis, 
and had to live in a hole in the earth till Narayana, pleased with his 
intense devotion, rescued him by sending his Garuda. The story, 
which is repeated in the Puranas‘, indicates that the earlier worship 
which involved the slaying of animals was abandoned and denounced 
by later thinkers. Whether the doctrine evolved independently with- 
in Bhagavatism or was taken over from Buddhism cannot be deter- 
mined at present ; the same forces, as gaverise to Buddhism and 
other heterodox sects based on non-violence might have led to the 
adoption of ahimsaé in Bhagavatism also. 


Analysing the material basis of the religious movements of the 
sixth century B.C. based on ahimsd, it is stated’ that in the varna- 
divided society cattle-herding was primarily done by the third varna, 
which was engaged in agricultural pursuits. With the change-over 
from pastoral to agricultural economy, the number of cattle reared 
now was much less, and these were owned by individual families or 
clans of the vaisya class. But the ritual of Vedic sacrifice, evolved 
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in a pastoral tribal society in which the cattle was collectively owned, 
did not take into account these novel factors with the result that the 
cattle were appropriated for sacrifices without paying any compen- 
sation to the owners, who suffered from the increasing number of 
sacrifices in the later Vedic age. It is further suggested that the 
rapid transformation of tribes into petty states and their constant 
warfare constituted a serious menace to trade and agriculture. There- 
fore, invariably all religious movements of the sixth century B.C. 
questioned the validity of Vedic sacrifices, and the most active among 
them, Buddhism and Jainism, positively advocated non-violence. In 
our opinion the factors, which caused the formulation of the ahimsd 
doctrine in the age of the Buddha, generally remained unchanged in 
the subsequent centuries, and hence the doctrine was adopted and 
stressed in neo-Vaisnavism. 


In actual practice, we may point out, the doctrine chiefly meant 
abstinence from animal-killing and vegetarianism. None of the 
religions, Jainism, Buddhism or Vaisnavism, ever forbade or restrained 
a king from waging a war, and the Puranas often refer to the wars 
of world-conquest (digvijaya) of the Vaisnavite kings. The Visnudh- 
armottara Purdna, perhaps in an effort to mollify the older religious 
tradition, allows the committing of Himsa (injury) for sacrifice, for 
works done for the gods and the manes, and for madhuparka (an 
offering of honey) ; but! otherwise it states that even an insect or a 
fly should not be killed, and? that there is nothing so sinful as eating 
_meat.? The principle of non-violence was, no doubt, an idealisation 
of the mundane desire to protect the cattle for agriculture and to 
stop their forcible seizure. We may note that in the Ramayana 
Rama proudly speaks of Ayodhya as a place where the slaughter of 
animals fit for agriculture was forbidden.‘ 


The Doctrine of Incarnation 


The theory of incarnation is a fundamental Vaisnavite doctrine 
which seems to have evolved with the identification of bhagavat 
Narayana with the hero-god Vasudeva-Krsna, who thus came to be 
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looked upon as the human incarnation of the former.! The germs of 
this doctrine are sometimes traced? to a Rgvedic passage®,which refers 
to Visnu’s having assumed another form in battle, and it is pointed 
out* that the Nirukta® speaks of some deities who have both the 
anthropomorphic and the non-anthropomorphic forms. Gonda‘, states 
that in the Rgveda Indra is especially the god who roams about in 
several forms. However, the Vaisnavite theory of incarnation is not 
merely a belief in the assumption of various forms by a deity; the 
Bhagavadgitad which contains an early exposition of this tenet, clearly 
States’ that the godhead incarnates himself with a purpose®, to destroy 
the wicked and protect the righteous. The god has taken numerous 
such births; and whenever the right (dharma)® declines and the wrong 
mounts, he creates himself. In this form the doctrine appears to have 
been considerably influenced by the Buddhist concept of the former 
Buddhas whose prime attribute iscompassion. The Buddhist doctrine 
has a chronological priority; some of the former Buddhas are known’® 
to have been worshipped as early as the third century B.C. 

The Bhagavadgitd states that whatever is endowed with power, 
prosperity and strength is sprung from a part of the god’s energy." 
In this sense everything good and mighty was a partial manifestation — 
of the god, Perhaps on the analogy of the Bodhisattvas the incarna- 
tions of Visnu are said to be incalculable!*, but the well-known term 
for incarnation, avatdra, derived from the root avatr literally ‘to 
descend’, ‘come down’, is not used in early works, The Bhagavadgita 
and the Narayaniya take recourse to such words as janman* (birth), 
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sambhava' (springing up, coming into being), srjana® (creation), and’ 
praidurbhaya® (appearance) for expressing the idea of incarnation and 
the god is said to have ‘assumed a form*’ or ‘entered into a human 
body’®. The Visnudharmottara, with the exception of an interpolated 
passage®, nowhere mentions the word avatdra, and the HarivamSa 
also describes the incarnations of Visnu as his prddurbhavas’. The 
term avatdra implies the intrinsic superiority of the principal deity 
Naradyana-Visnu who does an act of condescension by incarnating 
himself in a particular form; but in the beginning the tendency was 
to incorporate different popular divinities such as the Boar, the Man- 
Lion and Vasudeva-Krsna simply by recognising them as manifesta- 
tions of the same god. 

Of the important and specific incarnations of the god Narayana- 
Visnu, the Ndrdyaniya section of the Mahabharata contains two lists, 
the first? enumerating six, and the second® only four incarnations 
of the deity. A verse! cataloguing the ten incarnations of the 
god is now proved to be a late interpolation. The second list giving 
the four incarnations of the god, the Varaha (Boar), Narasimhay 
(Man-Lion), Vimana (Dwarf), and Manusa (Human, i.e. Krsna), 
seems to represent the original nucleus, and is also found in the 
Aranydka Parva™ of the Mahabharata, and the Markandeya Purdna™ 
which, however, mentions Mathura, i e., Krsna, in place of Manusa. 
Gradually, the number was extended more and more in later works, 
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so that the Bhdgavata Purana‘ andthe: Paiicaratra Samhitas? enume- 
rate as many as twenty-four and twenty-nine incarnations of thedeity. 

The Boar incarnation seems to have incorporated 'a pre-Aryan 
cult of the sacred pig: The Rgveda® speaks of a Boar, hostile to 
the Aryans, and killed by Indra*, and the Taittiriya Samhita states® 
that a boar kept the wealth of the Asurasion the other side of the 
hills. The Satapatha Brahmana® refers to a boar who raised the earth 
from the primaeval waters, and identifies him with the creator-god 
Prajapati. It is probable that the Boar was:a totem of some power- 
ful non-Aryan tribe undergoing brahmanisation in the age represented 
by the Brahmanas. Gonda has discussed’ in detail the connection 
of the Boar with fertility, illustrated in’ the: legends mentioning his 
amorous relations with the goddess Earth, and the birth of their son 
Naraka, an embodiment of dung and filth. We may add that the 
Visnudharmottara prescribes®, the worship of the Varaha incarnation 
of Visnu as a preliminary to agricultural operations. Iconographical 
representations often depict the Boar as treading on the coils of the 
serpent Sesa. The close association of the two divinities is evidently 
due to their agricultural character,. In Greece: too, the boar was 
connected with fertility and with the fertility goddess Demeter,® 

The region round the Vindhyas seems to have beenastronghold 
of the cult of the Boar. The Visnudharmottara states that the Boar 
incarnation of Visnu should be worshipped in Gaydasirsa’°, and that 
the Kandamala hill was especially sacred to this form of the god,"! 
The work further recommends the worship of the Varaha in the 
Sraddha ceremony?2, and we know that Gaya is considered especially 
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sacred for making offerings to the manes. An inscription’ of A.D. 
500 records the erection of the Boar temple in the Saugor district of 
Madhya Pradesh. 

An inscription of the time of Buddha-gupta speaks of the 
two gods Kokamukhasvamin and Svetavarahasvamin. Kokamukha- 
svamin was identified by some scholars as Siva® or Narasimha*®, but 
on the basis of a passage of the Vardha Purana Raychaudhuri* has 
established clearly that both the gods refer to the Boar incarnation of 
Visnu. T.A.G. Rao has noticed® three forms of this incarnation, 
Bhivaraha or Adivaraha, YAjiiavaraha and Pralayavaraha, and, in 
our opinion, Svetavarahasvamin and Kokamukhasvamin correspond 
to the two last-mentioned varieties. The inscription, as interpreted 
by Sircar, proves the existence of the temples dedicated to these gods 
in Barahachatra (Nepal), and the building of two temples in their 
honour by a banker in the Dinajpur district of West Bengal. The 
worship of the Boar was quite popular and well-developed in the 
Gupta period, and the Raghuvamsa’ and the Ravanavaha’ refer to 
the Mahavaraha and the Adivaraha forms of the god.® 

With the exception of a late passage of the Taittiriya Aranyaka 
there is no reference to the god Narasimha in the Vedic literature. 
It is suggested that some elements of the story of Narasimha incar- 
nation, who slew the demon HiranyakaSipu, are derived from the 
legend of Indra and the demon Namuci.’° According to R. Otto, 
Narasimha was originally an independent deity, conceived as an 
embodiment of the numinous ‘potence’4, In our opinion, Narasimha 
was originally a dreadful god like the Vinayakas; to be propitiated 
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for his wrath, The Visnudharmottara Purdna prescribes his worship 
for removing all hindrances!, for pacifying the harmful effects of 
evil stars, planets and other supernatural agencies and for avoiding 
the danger of thieves, enemies and wild animals in the dark.? He 
1s to be worshipped also at the time of coronation in the ceremony 
of Purandara—éanti.2 The Narasimha-stotra and Narasimha- 
mantra are deemed to be efficacious for curing diseases and prevent- 
ing calamities. His worship appears to have been quite popular in 
the early centuries of the Christian era. The Taittiriya Aranyaka 
describes® him as having mighty claws and sharp teeth, and a magi- 
cal formula, mentioned in the Caraka Samhita asan antidote against 
the entry of evil spirits in a house, invokes Purusasimha, Visnu, 
VisSvakarman, Krsna, Bhava and Vibhava in the same breath.° Pur- 
usasimha, is evidently the same as Narasimha ; in the Abhijadnasa- 
kuntala, Kalidasa speaks of Narasimha as Purusakesarin.’ 

The Visnudharmottara places the Man-Lion incarnation of the 
god in the Madra country. The Madrakas were a people living in 
Central Punjab with their capital at Sialkot.® To this day, the 
worship of Narasimha is very popular in Punjab, especially in the 
Kangra district, and men and women worship this god in the form of 
a sacred coconut on every Sunday.’° The worshippers of Narasimha 
also wear on the arm an amulet containing the picture of the god in 
the form of a man, and it is considered highly sacred," It is very 
probable that the god Narasimha was the centre of a popular cult 
flourishing in some parts of Punjab, and in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, his worship was absorbed into Vaisnavism by recognising 
him as an incarnation of Visnu. 

The Dwarf incarnation of Visnu appears to be a mythological 
elaboration of the three steps of Visnu, mentioned in the Rgveda, 
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with the assimilation of some popular elements. Macdonell', Keith? 
and several other scholars* have discussed it at length. A demon 
king Bali conquered the whole world and:threatened the gods. When 
the king was performing a sacrifice, Visnu assuming the form of 
a dwarf asked the gift of as much land as he could measure in three 
steps. Bali agreed, and Visnu, transforming himself into a giant, 
covered the entire world in three strides and sent the demon to the 
nether world. The tale perhaps hints at the suppression of a cult 
of Bali, for Varahamihira gives instruction for making a cult-image 
of king Bali‘, and it seems that the demon-king also received some 
kind of worship. The Junagadh inscription of Skanda-gupta begins 
with an invocation to the Dwarf incarnation of Visnu.® 

The short list of the Na@rdyaniya mentions only one human 
incarnation who was evidently none else but Vasudeva. This fact 
strengthens our hypothesis that the primary factor inthe development 
of the theory of incarnation in Vaisnavism was the identification of 
Vasudeva-Krsna with Narayana. However, the longer list® given in 
the Ndrdyaniya adds two more incarnations to the original four, 
Rama Bhargava and Rama Dasarathi. Hamsa and Hayagriva are 
introduced a little later. 

The apotheosis of Bhargava Rama, better knownas Parasurama, 
was the work of the Bhrgu brahmanas, the redactors of the 
Mahabharata, for, outside the Bhargava circle he does not seem to 
have won much favour. His identification with Visnu occurs only 
once in the Mahabharata, in the list mentioned above ; otherwise he 
appears simply as a great legendary hero who annihilated the 
ksattriyas no less than twenty-one times. His glorification, as 
Sukthankar has shown’, was not approved of by a section of the 
brahmanas, who were the custodians of the Ramdyana epic, and this 
epic invariably presents the Bhargavas, and more specifically 
Parasurama, in an unfavourable light. It tells® the tale of the defeat 
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of Parasurama at the hands of ksattriya Rama, a greater incarnation 
of the same god, Kalidasa refers to it!, and it appears that the 
legends of the deification and humiliation of Paragurama were evolved 
between the second and the fourth century A.D. A Nasik inscrip- 
tion of the second century A.D. mentions Ramatirtha’, the sacred 
abode of Rama Bhargava as’ known from the Mahabharata. 

The popularity and ethical nature of the Rama legends made 
Rama of the Iksvaku lineage eminently suitable for the role of a 
Bodhisattva or of an incarnation of Visnu ; and in the Pali Dasaratha 
Jataka* Rama figures as a Bodhisattva. The Andmaka Jataka, which 
was translated into Chinesein A.D. 251 and shows acquaintance with 
the Ramdyana story of the abduction of Sita and the ‘help received 
from the monkey-king, still speaks of Rama, the unnamed king, as a 
Bodhisattva. But, the Dasaratha Kathanam, which was translated 
into Chinese in A.D. 472 and is in remarkable agreement with the 
Ramayana attributes to Rama the valour and prowess of Na-ra-yen 
(Skt. Narayana).5 Bulcke points out® that the Dasaratha-Kathanam 
incidentally refers to Kaniska, so the original Indian text could not 
have been written earlier than the second century A.D, ; and the 
Buddhist works of a subsequent period do not mention Rama. 
Apparently by the end of the second century A.D. Rama’s identity 
with Visnu had gained wide prevalence, and hence the Buddhists 
ignored him. He appears as an incarnation of Visnu in the first 
and the last books of the Rdmdyana, which are generally regarded 
as later additions made presumably in the second century A.D , but 
in the original epic he is depicted simply as an ideal hero, This has 
led to several brilliant pieces of euhemerism of which Pargiter’s 
interpretation of the legend may be cited as a typical instance.” He 
thinks that the monkeys of the Radmdyana were a Dravidian tribe 
akin to the Raksasas of Lanka; and he completely disregards the 
mythical character of these stories. A similar attempt was made as 
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early as the third century A.D. by Vimalasiri, who jeered at the 
poets who thought that the mighty Ravana could have been slain 
with the help of the monkeys or that Kumbhakarna could sleep for 
six months at a stretch. According to Vimalasiri the Raksasas and 
Vanaras of the Rama story were not monkeys and demons but 
Vidyadharas, having human forms and superhuman capabilities. 
His work is a too obvious subsequential rationalisation of the 
whole cycle of the Rama legends coloured with a Jaina bias, as is 
indicated by his treatment of the episode relating to the birth of 
Hanuman. 

The earliest available version of the Rama story is found in 
the Dasaratha Jataka, which differs from the Ramdyana of Valmiki 
on some very important points. It speaks of DaSaratha as a king of 
Varanasi and not Ayodhya and mentions Rama, Laksmana, 
Bharata and Sita. But, it makes Rama, Laksmana and Sita, 
children of the first wife of DaSaratha and Bharata their stepbrother. 
Dasaratha sends away Rama and Laksmana into exile in the 
Himalayan region to protect them from the evil machinations of 
their stepmother; and Sita insists on going with her brothers. 
The exile lasts only 12 years and not 14 years as in Valmiki’s 
account. When the period of exile is over, Rama marries his sister 
Sita and makes her his chief queen. There is no mention of the 
abduction of Sita and the expedition against Lanka. The entire 
episode appears to have been invented or derived from some other 
source by the author of the Rdmdyana, who added two years more 
to the period of exile and changed the locale of the exile from 
the Himavat to the Deccan. There is much force in Weber’s 
suggestion’ that Valmiki hailed from some place in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ayodhya, and so he changed the birth place of Rama 
from Varanasi to Ayodhya. That in some versions of the Rama 
legend DaSaratha was the king of Varanasi is proved by the Uttara 
Purdna of Gunabhadra, who seems to have followed a Jaina version 
of the Rama legends, which agreed on some points with the 
Dasaratha Jataka but differed in many respects from the one 
followed by Vimalastri, However, as Gunabhadra is familiar with 
the Ramayana of Valmiki and is largely dependent on him, he tries 
to reconcile the traditional Jaina account before him with the account 
of Valmiki and informs that originally the capital of Dasaratha was 
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Varanasi, and later he migrated to Ayodhya. But, the mention of 
Sita as the sister of Rama is found only in the Dasdratha Jataka, 
the Japanese and Malaya Ramdyanas and the Hikdyata Maharaja 
Ravana. In our opinion, this is the most primitive feature of the 
Rama legends available to us. 

The Dasaratha Jataka adds ‘devi’ to the name of Sita, Although 
the term is often used as a simple honorofic or surname, perhaps, in 
this context, as in the case of Afijana-devi in the Ghata Jataka, it 
is suggestive of her divine character. Sita, literally {the furrow, is an 
important agricultural goddess in the Grhya Sitras and is invoked 
in the Halabhiyoga ceremony. The Harivamsa speaks of her as 
the goddess of the farmers.” It seems that, like the goddess 
Ekanam&a, in course of time, Sita also was associated with two male 
gods who were initially regarded as her brothers. Later, one of 
these brothers became her husband, as is evidenced by the Dasaratha 
Jataka. But the author of the Radmdyana, in conformity with the 
ethical notions of his time, could not think of Rama being the 
husband and brother of Sita at the same time; so he gave her a 
different parentage. However, there is no doubt that in casting 
Sita in the epic he had the agricultural divinity of the same name 
in mind; and he made her the daughter of the plough-bannered 
(Siradhvaja) Janaka. Janaka found her in a furrow; hence she 
was called ayonijd (‘not born from the womb)°; and she did not die 
but returned to the womb of the earth. Very probably the goddess 
EkanamSa also had some connections with fertility. The Harivamsa 
shows her as being worshipped with unhusked rice, parched grain 
and flowers.t There is no doubt about her associate brother 
Balarama being an agricultural divinity ; but if Weber’s suggestion® 
is accepted, the character of Rama DasSarathi also is developed out 
of a guardian deity of agriculture known by the same name. 
We may point out that although the Mahdbharata and the early 
Puranas do not refer to any marital connection between Ekdnaméa 
and her brothers, the Skdnda Purdna seems to refer to a very old 
tradition, when it states that Subhadra, who is worshipped with 
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Baladeva and Vasudeva at Jagannatha Puri, is both the sister and 
wife of Vasudeva and embodies his energy.1 Names may differ and 
myths may vary, but there is no doubt about the prevalence of the 
cult of a mother-goddess with two associate male gods ; and it 
appears that the description? of the great mother-goddess specifically 
as the sister of Mahendra and Visnu has the adoration of a goddess 
and two gods in view. Nevertheless, the cults of Ekanamsa and Sita 
are not one and the same but parallel developments in two different 
regions springing from identical social contents. Ekanamsa is a 
goddess of the west ;* but the worship of Sita seems to have prevailed 
around Varanasi and further east. Valmiki utilised the popular 
legends of Sita and Rama to weave out his beautiful epic; and he 
paints them as an ideal couple. In the early centuries of the 
Christian era, Rama was recognised as an incarnation of Visnu ; and 
the first and the seventh books were added to his work. In our 
opinion, there is nothing to show that Rama DéaSarathi was adored 
as an incarnation of Visnu several centuries before the birth of 
Christ ;* but he was certainly worshipped as such in the Gupta 
period. An inscription of the fifth century A D. refers to him as the 
lord of Ramagiri (modern Ramatek) and Kalidasa associates him 
expressly with the Ramagiri hills’. He regards all the four sons of 
DaSaratha as partial incarnations of Visnu.6 The Brhat Samhita 
contains instructions for making an image of Rama.’ The 
AvaddnaSsataka refers to a deity mentioned as Raémadevatd;® and the 
SuSruta Samhita prescribes the recitation of a formula invoking 
Mahendra, Rama and Krsna while collecting the medicinal herbs ;° 
but it is uncertain whether Rama, the son of Dasaratha, or 
Balarama, the brother of Krsna, is meant. 
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The Mahabharata mentions the Fish' who saved Manu, and the 
Tortoise* who supported the earth on his back at the time of the 
churning of the ocean, butitdoes not connect them with Visnu. In 
the Brahmanas, both figure as forms of Prajapati, the creator god; 
and it appears that they were originally totems of some tribes,t A 
Matsya people are known to the Rgveda’, and KaSyapa, the tortoise, 
is mentioned as the creator in the Atharvaveda.® In the Puranas the 
two appear as incarnations of Visnu, and the Bdlakdnda of the 
Ramayana also identifies the Tortoise with Narayana.’ 


Although the number of the primary incarnations of Visnu 
appears to have been fixed quite early as ten, their names vary in the 
lists given in the early Puranas’, and it is held® that the standard list 
of ten incarnations did not find general acceptance much before the 
eighth century A.D, The Vayu Purana mentions Narayana, Narasimha, 
Vamana, Dattatreya, Mandhata, Jamadagnya, Rama, Vedavydasa, 
Krsna and Kalki, and describes the first three as divya sambhitis 
(divine incarnations) and the rest as human incarnations.!° The Matsya 
Purdna™ substitutes Krsna by the Buddha in an otherwise identical 
list. In the list” given in the Brahmdnda Purana figure Prthu Vainya, 
Narasimha, Vamana, Dattatreya, Mandhata and Kalki. Thus, it 
seems, Kalki was recognised as the tenth incarnation fairly early.'? 
The legend of Kalki VisnuyaSas finds place in the Aranyaka Parva'' 
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of the Mahabharata, He is supposed to appear at the end of the 
Kali on a horse-back to uproot the mlecchas and establish the 
dharma, Wis conception may have been inspired by the idea of 
Maitreya, the Buddha of the future, and in the Puranas it becomes 
the symbol of the ultimate triumph of brahmanism. It is suggested’ 
that a few elements of his story reflect some historical event. 
Dattatreya appears to have been another important incarnation 
of Visnu mentioned in the early lists. The Puranas represent him as 
a forester given to strong spirituous liquor, surrounded by women 
and always in a state of ecstasy. In the Markandeya Purdna he is 
made to say that he should be worshipped with the offerings of meat, 
wine, perfume and garlands to the accompaniment of music.” Tradi- 
tionally he is regarded as the author of several tantric works.? and 
his cult appears to have been largely tantric. His worship is popular 
in the Maharastra region’, and he may have been a god of some 
local semi-civilised tribe which was brahmanised through Vaisnavism. 
The syncretistic character of the doctrine of incarnation is no- 
where so wellillustrated as in the case of the Buddha. With the rise 
of Mahayana Buddhism, the Buddha had become as much an object 
of worship and pious devotion as any other deity. Brahmanical views 
had infiltrated Buddhism, and the Buddhists also respected the varna 
rules and the brahmanas, and made large donations to them, It isnot 
without significance that most of the celebrated scholars of Mahayana 
Buddhism, ASsvaghosa, Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Asanga and Vasu- 
bandhu were brahmanas by birth. The Buddhist records of the Gupta 
period often end with an imprecation charging one who might violate 
the rules of the gift with the guilt of the slaughter of a brahmana.® 
In the fifth century A.D. the Ananda king Damodaravarman, who 
was a worshipper of ‘the truly and perfectly enlightened one’ (samyak- 
sambuddha), that is, of the Buddha, claimed® to have performed such 
brahmanical rites as Gosahasra and Hirangarbha, included by the 
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Puranas in the sixteen so-called great gifts', and made liberal land- 
grants to the brahmanas. Thus there was no longer any difference in 
the social basis of Mahayana Buddhism and Vaisnavism. The fame 
of bhagavat Narayana was already well-established on account of his 
antiquity and orthodox character ; under the Gupta patronage his 
glory reached the apex. It was apparently during this period that 
the popular mind identified the Buddha, the saviour, with Narayana. 
The identification of the Buddha with Narayana was not the result 
of a clever machination on the part of the brahmanas to absorb 
Buddhism, but rather a movement rooted in those social condi- 
tions which had mitigated the difference between brahmanism and 
Buddhism, and developed Mahayana Buddhism. In the Lalitavistara, 
a Buddhist work in Purdnic style and necessarily of a popular 
character, the Buddha is repeatedly described as nadrdyana-sthamavan’, 
having the strength of Narayana, and often he is simply referred 
to fas Naradyana® and Mahandradyana.* The epithet ‘Mahapurusa’ 
is applied to the Buddha in the Lalitavistara®, and to Narayana inthe 
Mahabharata.® Therefore, it will be wrong to hold that the identifica- 
tion of Vasudeva with Narayana has its parallel in the identification 
of the Buddha with the same deity. In fact, whereas the first was 
brought about through deliberate brahmanical efforts for motives 
discussed elsewhere’, the second was a spontaneous movement, the 
result of popular mythology; and it is quite incorrect to state® as 
Raychaudhuri does, that the Buddhists ‘‘ignored the identification 
of their master’? with Narayana, for a rapprochement was apparently 
initiated by popular Buddhism. 

It appears that the identification of the Buddha was not favou- 
rably received at first by the Vaisnavite priestly class, which attributed 
to the Buddha the legend, of the celestial preceptor Brhaspati, who 
misled the asuras by preaching wrong doctrines and brought about 
their destruction. Sometimes they also sought to wriggle out of this 
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awkward situation, which made the founder ofa heretical sect an 
incarnation of.their own god, by giving him new parentage, and the 
‘Bhagayata Purdna states! that the Buddha incarnation of Narayana 
was born in the Magadhadesa, as the son of Ajana.? Orthodox 
writers such as Kumarila did not recognise the Buddha incarnation 
of Narayana®, and the Vrddha Harita Smrti expressely forbids the 
worship of the Buddha,* But in the incarnation list given in the 
Sattvata Samhita, which is repeated in the Ahirbudhnya Samhita, the 
Buddha is mentioned as Santatma, and in the Brhat Samhita of 
Varahamihira he is described as Santamanas.5 The Agni Purdna also 
speaks of the Buddha as Santatma*®, and in the Gita Govinda of 
Jayadeva Narayana is said to have incarnated himself as the Buddha 
out of compassion for animals.’ 

To conclude, the doctrine of incarnation played a major role 
in mitigating regional and tribal separatism and extending 
brahmanism to semi-civilised indigenous tribes. The syncretism/effected 
through this doctrine was sometimes brahmanical and sometimes 
popular in character, but to a great extent it was the reconciliatory 
attitude of Vaisnavism which gave the country a kind of cultural 
unity and succeeded in establishing the same kind of social structure 
all over India, It also fostered hero-worship, and kings, nobles and 
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RITUALS AND OBSERVANCES 
OF THE VAISNAVAS 


Just as the mythology of Vaisnavism is a complex of diverse 
elements assorted rather loosely within the framework of the brahm- 
anical cult of Visnu, the rituals of the Vaisnavas also are a bequest 
of varied traditions adapted to new conditions. Some of these relate 
to the ceremony of idol worship, and others to the daily or periodical 
observances of the Vaisnavas. 

The discovery of sealings and figurines of ostensible religious 
significance in the Harappa culture has more or less determined 
the issue that image worship is of pre-Aryan origin, and it is now 
generally conceded that the practice developed in non-Vedic circles,” 
The natural mode of worship in the cults of Vasudeva—Krsna and 
Sankarsana appears to have been idolatry. Commenting on Manu’s 
description of the Sattvatas and Acaryas® as degraded vaisyas, 
Govindaraja informs us‘ that according to Usanas Acaryas and 
Sattvatas subsist by serving the temples and worshipping the gods. 
We know that the worship of Vasudeva-Krsna originated among 
the Sattvatas with whom he was ethnically related. The fact that 
the Sattvatas are described as living on image worship shows that 
they worshipped the idols of their deified ancestors, The practice 
was adopted by the Vedic priests, when fire-ritual become too expen- 
sive and went out of vogue. Yet the orthodox brahmanas looked down 
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upon such priests, and Manustates! that the temple- priests (devalakah) 
should not be invited to a sacrifice offered to the gods and the manes. 
He regards the food given to them as wasted’; a later text goes further 
and forbids the people to touch, or speak to, those who live on temple 
service.* It is argued‘ that they were disapproved and ranked low 
because they degraded religious devotion (bhakti) by making it a 
means of livelihood, but this does not seem to be the entire explana- 
tion. The Vedic priests accepted big amounts of wealth as their 
officiating fees for the sacrifices performed for their patrons, and yet 
they were never discredited, nor were any objections raised against 
this practice. The Bhagavadgitd states® that a sacrifice in which no 
officiating fee is given to the priest is one of the worst kind. The 
inferior status of the temple priests seems to have been mainly due to 
their being the custodians of a non-Vedic and non-Aryan tradition. 
The Matsya Purana’ mentions a rule that the priests in charge 
of an idol in a temple (mdartipdh) should number either thirty-two or 
sixteen or eight. The quadragesimal system of reckoning is traced 
to the Indus valley civilisation’, and in our opinion the counting of 
priests to be employed in the temple ritual by computations of four 
suggests that the practice had its roots in the Harrapa culture. The 
Samba Purana gives the interesting information® that the temple 
priests (devalakah) not only lived on the property of the images but 
also denounced the Mdnava Sastra, the code of. Manu. This shows 
that originally the temple-priests did not accept the social rules of 
Manu but followed a different tradition, and this was perhaps the 
reason of their unfavourable position in the orthodox texts. 
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However, the position of the temple-priests and of the Sattvatas and 
Acaryas connected with the idolatrous worship of Vasudeva-Krsna 
seems to have considerably improved in the Gupta period, and 
although Manu describes them as degraded vaisyas, an inscription? 
of the fifth century A.D. speaks of Sattvata Acadrya YaSastrata and 
his descendants as belonging to the Gautama gotra and gives him the 
epithet of ‘Arya’.2 Apparently with the rise and progress of neo- 
Vaisnavism the status of the Sattvata priests was much elevated. The 
Matsya Purana states that the miértipas should be faultless righteous 

ersons well-versed in the Vedas and Puranas, and should be dyvijas 
of high descent (kulina).® 


The Puranas state that there are two modes of worship, Vedic 
and Tantric, Sometimes a third type, a combination of the two 
(misrita), is also enumerated. The Vedic worship of images requires 
the recitation of various Vedic mantras (hymns) on the occasion of 
the performance of different acts of worship. But the relation of 
the mantra with the rite, to which it is assigned, is plainly superticial®, 
and the sole reason of its selection for the purpose seems to be that 
a word having some affinity with the act occurs in it although the 
meaning conveyed by the entire hymn is absolutely irrelevant and 
inappropriate.® The arbitrary nature of this connection undoubtedly 
proves that the Vedic mantras are a superimposition upon an extra- 
neous ritual with which originally these had nothing todo. The 
Puranas’ state that the gods were visible in their physical forms in 
the Satya, Treta and Dvadpara yugas; but with the advent of the 
Kali they can be seen only in images. It implies that the Vedic gods 
who were invoked in the Vedic sacrificesto partake of the offerings 


1. CII, III, No. 67. The inscription begins with an invocation to the husband 
of Jambavati indicating thereby the devotion of the Sattvata priest to Visnu 
in the form of Vasudeva-Krsna, For the Sattvatas as the devotees of Vasu- 
deva see supra, p. 40. 


Lines 3-5 of the ins. 

Mat, Pu., 265, 1-5, 

Bhd, Pu., X1. 27.7. 

Shama Sastry, Intro. to the Abhilasitarihacintamani of Somesvara Deva, pt. 
I, p. viii. 


6. Thus the hymn trini pada etc (RV, I. 22.18; Tai. Br., 11.4.6.1, is prescribed 
(Vai. Sm. Sia, 1V.12) for the ceremonial offering of water for washing the 
feet of the deity evidently because it contains the word pada (feet) although 
the hymn actually means: ‘‘Three steps he made, the herdsman sure, Visnu 
and stepped across (the world)”. Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 57, 


7. E.g. Visnudh., WI. 1. 4-5; IIT, 92. 
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made into fire in their own physical forms are now in the Kali age 
worshipped in the form of images. The change was brought about by 
the identification of popular divinities worshipped in idols with the 
Vedic ones. This caused a synthesis in the rituals of worship with the 
result that idolatrous rites were harmonised with Vedic traditions and 
practices. For the original rituals of the worshippers of these divi- 
nities we must, therefore, look into the other, the non-Vedic or tantric, 
mode of worship. 

We have stated earlier that the Paficaratra cult, which had 
retained some pristine elements of Narayana-worship, was generally 
considered Tantric and esoteric; the extant Paficaratra works which 
seem to be the reproductions of similar older manuals with additions 
and alterations lend support to this view. In our opinion, the Tantric 
tendencies of the Paficaratras do not mean that from the very beginn- 
ing the Paficaratras were worshippers of female energy in conjunction 
with the male energy, a meaning cannoted by Tantricism in its 
narrower senses! ; on the other hand, these tendencies emphasise magical 
and mystical formulae and rites which were supposed to lead to the 
attainment of mundane desires and supernatural powers and which 
involved the ritual use of meat, wine, fish etc. The introduction of 
Sakti worship in the Paficaratra may be a late feature’; but the cult 
from the very beginning seems to have had close affinities with Tant- 
ricism, It is aptly remarked that the Tantric rituals and practices 
were evolved in a very old age, and they “‘belong to a typeof thought 
that is primitive.”? The antiquity of Tantricismis upheld by several 
scholars’ of repute, and there is no doubt that many of the Tantric 
rites are the relics of a very ancient past. The silence of early brah- 
manical texts over such rites merely indicates that these were not 
countenanced by the Vedic priests. But that these practices were pre- 
valent at least amonga section of the Vaisnavas when the Mahabharata 
was being redacted is shown by a verse® of the Santi Parva, which 


B. Bhattacharya, An Introduction to Buddhist Esoterism, p. 53. 
Eliot, Hindi, Budd, I, p. 198. 
A.S. Geden, ERE, XII, p. 192b. 


3s 

4, Geden, ibid., L. de la Vallee Poussin, ibid , 195b, Marshall, Mohenjodaro and 
the Indus Civilisation, pt. 1, p. 57f; B. Bhattacharya, op. cit., p. 1; Arthur 
Avalon, Principles of Tantra, Intro. p. 39f; Kosambi, ISIH, p. 54; also see 
Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya; The Lokdayata, p. 321f. : 


5. mdadmsa madhu surd matsya dsavam krsaraudanam, dhurtaih pravartitam hyet- 
annaitadvedesu  kalpitam, kadmdnmohacca lobhacca laulyametatpravartitam 
visnumeyabhijananti, sarvayajfesu brahmanah, payasaih sumanobhisca tasyapi 
yajanam smrtam, Mbh., XII, 257, 9-10. 
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States that the offerings of meat, honey, wine, fish, distilled liquor, and 
rice mixed with sesamum were introduced by the rascals who were 
motivated by lust, ignorance and greed; and those brahmanas who 
acknowledge Visnu only in all sacrifices should worship him with rice 
cooked in milk (pdyasa) and flowers. Of the five Makaras of the 
Tantrikas four are explicitly mentioned and denounced here, madya 
(alcoholic drink), madmsa (meat), matsya (fish), and mudra which 
is often wrongly interpreted! as symbolical hand gesture but in 
fact means “‘parched cereal food of various kinds’? used in Tantric 
rituals and referred to in this verse as krsaraudanam, rice mixed with 
sesamum orpeas, Theobjection to offerings of meat, wine etc. is 
quite understandable, but it is curious that the Vedic priests should 
denounce the offerings of rice mixed with sesamum or peas. Some 
Puranas such as the Visnudharmottara®, ard the Paficaratra Samhitas, 
prescribe the use of sesamum mixed with rice (tilatandula), or un- 
mixed, and of krsara which means rice mixed with either sesamum 
or peas. The Baudhayana Grhya-Sesasiitra also sanctions the offer- 
ings of krsara, and of sesamum mixed with clarified butter to Visnu.® 
This shows that the use of sesamum and parched grain for religious 
ceremonies was considered non-Vedic, but gradually it gained recog- 
nition in the Puranas and other later texts. In our opinion, rituals 
connected with sesamum and peas mixed with rice go back to a pre- 
Aryan culture based on an agricultural economy and hence were 
disapproved by the Vedic priests who advocated the use of rice 
boiled in milk, a custom quite in tune with their pastoral traditions. 
We know that the Harappa people knew and cultivated sesamum, 
and its use for ritual purposes suggests that it was an agricultural 
discovery of no mean importance. Sesamum appears to have been 
connected with fertility, and the Manu-smrti states that one who makes 
a gift of the sesamum seeds obtains desirable offspring.? According 


1. Basham, The Wonder That was India, p. 337. 


2. Arthur Avalon Principles of Tantra, Preface, p. 6 For the correctness of 
Avalon’s interpretation see The Mahdanirvana Tantra chapter VI, which dis- 
cusses in detail the five fattvas or the five Makaras and in discussing mudrd, 
the fourth ¢ativa, speaks of various kinds of grain (vv. 9-10.) 


Visnudh,, 1, 155. 26; 28; 160. 4f; 163. 2f; 

E.g. Jaya. Sam., XVI. 5-6, 

Baudh. Gr. Ssii., If, 13.35, Shama Sastry’s ed., p. 258. 
Msm., IV, 229. 
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to the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad' a couple desiring the birth of a son 
should eat rice boiled in milk but for obtaining a learned daughter 
they should eat rice boiled with sesamum. The passage further 
indicates that whereas the use of rice boiled in milk is in consonance 
with patriarchal outlook, the characteristic of Vedic Aryans, that of 
sesamum mixed with rice, is related with matriarchal traditions and 
points to the matriarchal-agricultural culture of the pre-Aryans 
of the Indus valley. In course of time the two traditions fused in the 
worship of the composite god Narayana-Visnu, and in the Ramdyana 
KauSalya is stated to have prepared curds, aksata, clarified butter, 
payasa, and also krsara® for worshipping Visnu.? Perhaps this is the 
mixed kind of worship mentioned in the Puranas. 


Jarl Charpentier*, following Kittel, derived the word pija 
meaning ‘worship’ from the Tamil term pisu or the Kanarese pusu, 
meaning to smear or to daub, and concluded that the most character- 
istic feature of puja is washing or sprinkling the image with water, 
honey or curds, or daubing it with red paint in lieu of earlier blood- 
sacrifices. This is, however, disputed by some scholars®, who are of 
opinion that the term is formed by a combination of the Dravidian 
words pi and cey or gey meaning flower-act or puspa-karma. 
In face of conflicting opinions the etymology is not of much help. 
But we have shown earlier that the flower-ritual was evolved later 
under the influence of the doctrine of ahimsa replacing the earlier 
ritual offerings of animal-flesh, fish etc. A passage ofthe Ramdyana 
speaks of Laksamana as offering flowers (puspa-bali) to the gods.’ 

The Visnu-smrti gives one of the earliest descriptions of the 
ritual of pajad®. It consists of the invocation and welcome of the 
deity, the offering of arghya, or water for washing hands and feet, for 


1, Brhadéranyaka Upanisad, VI, 4. 14-17 ; The Thirteen Principal Upanisads, pp. 
170-1, 


2, Ramad., Il, 20. 17-8. 


3. In Bengal on the astami day during the Durga-puja festival the goddess 
Durga is offered khicri, which is later feasted upon communally by all wor- 
shippers of the goddess irrespective of their caste. It is well known that the 
cult of Durga is predominently tantric. 


Jarl Charpentier, IA, 1927, p, 98. 


5. Chintaharan Chakravarti, IA, 1928, p. 140; S.K. Chatterji, JRASB, XVI, i, 
Letters, 1950, p. 84. 


6. Supra: 
7. Ramd., Ul. 15.25, 
8. Visnu-smrti, chap. 65. 
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sipping and bathing, offering the deity incense, ornaments, garments, 
flowers etc,, and worshipping him with lamp. The Baudhdyana and 
Vaikhanasa Grhya Sitras also contain similar accounts', but whereas 
Visnu-smyti enjoins the recitation of Vedic mantras only the Grhya 
Sutra of the Vaikhanasas sanctions the muttering of sectarian eight 
and twelve syllabled mantras? also and recommends the offering of 
the betel to the deity.* The Visnudharmottara also prescribes the 
use of betel (¢a@mbula)* in worship. The practice of chewing betel 
leaves became popular in the early centuries of the Christian era‘, 
and apparently it was during this pgriod that the rites related with 
the daily worship of the image were systematised in these works, and 
were later further standardised into the sixteen acts of worship 
(upacaras) of modern times. The use of Vedic mantras in the 
ceremony of worship evidently followed the identification of Visnu 
with the non-Vedic popular divinities Narayana and Vasudeva ; but 
in keeping with the orthodox prejudice against the access of women 
and Sudras to the Vedas and the Vedic rituals, it remained confined 
to the members of the upper three varnas. A passage in one of the 
plays of Bhasa indicates’ that a Sidra worshipped the vyihas without 
using the Vedic mantras and similar injunctions are given in the 
Puranas and the Pajicaratra Samhitas,® 

The non-Vedic or Tantric form of worship was open to all 
irrespective of caste, sex and age. The Jayakhya Samhita remarks 
pertinently that it need not be mentioned that those who approach 
for initiation should be initiated ; forsooth, the entire world should 
be initiated. It expressly refers to children and women initiates,'° 
and although it recognises the superiority of a brahmana spiritual 
preceptor, it allows the persons of other varnas to initiate the members 


Baudh, Gr. Sii., Ul. 14; Vai. Sm, Sii., 1V. 12. 

at i ndrayanaya, and om namo bhagavate Vasudevaya, Vai. Sm, Si.. IV. 
12; X. 

3. Caland, Vai. Sm. Sa. tr., p. 118. 

4. Visnudh , 1, 63. 28. 
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Basham, The Wonder That Was India, p. 194 ; supra. 
For a detailed description see Thomas, Hindu Religion, Manners and Customs, 
p. 33 ; Kane, Hist. Dh., Il, ii, pp. 726-36. 


7. Bhasa, Pratima-ndataka, III. 5. 
8. Visnudh , 1. 155. 27-8; 157. 16-7; 163. 8-11; Sattvata Samhita, II, 9-10. 


9, diksayenmedanim sarvam kim punascopasarpitan, Jaya. Sam., XVI. 10a. 


10. Ibid., v. 2. 
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of their own and of lower castes.1 The work contains a detailed 
account of the Pajicaratra initiation (diksd), which is quite different 
from the brahmanical upanayana and seems to correspond to the 
Greek initiatic ‘rites of knowledge’’. It provides for the worship of 
the great Tantric circle (mahdmandala) in the initiation ceremony of 
a rich person, but states that the poor may be initiated simply by 
word of mouth through the kindness of their spiritual preceptor and 
by making offerings of sesamum?. The work describes* two types of 
initiation, ordinary (sdmdnya) and special (visesa), Five kinds of 
special initiates are mentioned, the Samayajfias, Putrakas, Sadhakas, 
Acaryas and Desikds. Literally, the Samayajiia would mean the 
knower of the traditional rules of conduct, and it is stated* that a 
Samayajfia is one who, remembering the mantras, observes all the 
samayas, that is, traditional rules. It is pointed out® that there were 
two categories of the Tantrikas, Kaulikas and Samayins. The former 
worship the gross or symbolic sex ; but the latter discard both kinds 
of sex-worship and confine themselves to mental imagery in worship- 
ping the Tantric circle. However, Laksmidhara refers® to a section 
of Samayins who perform external worship also, and Bhaskararaya’ 
to those Samayins who sanction the use of wine. Laksmidhara 
further says® that Samayacara is very difficult, and it can be learnt 
only from the preceptor. In our opinion, whatever may have been 
the distinctions between the Samayins and the other Tantrikas, the 
emphasis on mental imagery appears to be a later development, as 
even in the time of Bhaskararaya there were Samayins who made the 
ritual use of wine and practised external worship, It seems that the 
Samayins were adepts in traditional Tantric practices.°® 


Jayd. Sam., XVIII. 3-9. 
Ibid., XVI. 4-6. 

Ibid., vv. 54-61, 

Ibid., XVII, 6. 


prendre, VSMRS, p. 209 ; H.D. Bhattacharya, Age of Imperial Kanauj, 
p. : 


6. Laksmidhara’s commentary on Saundaryalahari, Mysore ed., p. 75 ; quoted 
by ee Charkravarti. The Tantras ; Studies on Their Religion And Literature, 
p. 96. 


7, Bhaskararaya, Tripurdmahopanisadbhasya p. 15, quoted ibid. 
8. Gurumukhavedyah samayacarah Laksmidhara, quoted ibid., p. 55. 


9. In Tantric Buddhism Samaya is the name of the kula founded by the fifth 
Dhyani Buddha Amoghavajra (B. Bhattacharya, Guhyasamdja Tantra, Intro. 
p. xviii). It is generally held that Tantric Buddhism is largely derived from 
popular beliefs and practices. 
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The Jaydkhya Samhita states that devoted men and unmarried 
girls (Kanyakd) could become Samayajiias!, next to whom ranked the 
Putrakas in the hierarchy of the initiates. It states that the Sama- 
yajias, Putrakas, Sadhakas and Acaryas should be anointed in the 
order of Senapati, Mahamantri, Yuvaraja and Raja.2. The Sadhakas, 
having abandoned their families and relations, strove for conquering 
or accomplishing the mantra and lived in solitary spots, forests, or 
temples of Narayana, or even living in their homes became free from 
desires and worldly ties and leading a pure life endeavoured to 
attain their desired mantra.* After attaining the mantra one could 
be anointed as Acarya.t This fourth kind of initiation is described 
as one which brings about the identification or union with brahma, 
the highest principle.® Desikaés were woman initiates,® and, as the 
first four kinds of special initiates are mentioned in an ascending 
order of merit, we may not be wrong in presuming that the Desikas 
held the highest place among the distinguished initiates. Thus the 
Paficaratra initiation is manifestly Tantric ; it appears to have deve- 
loped in a society in which women held the highest position. Women 
votaries of the bhagavat were known in the ‘age of Panini, who 
mentions’ a compound word bhdgavati bhagavatam meaning a female 
and a male follower of the bhagavat, The Ramdyana speaks of 
KauSalya as worshipping Janardana by performing pranayama, a 
yogic exercise.® 

The Paficaratra texts repeatedly mention® that the Paficaratrin 
should be a performer of the pafcakdlas, which are explained’ as 
five acts of worship performed during a day divided into five parts, 
The five acts are stated to be abhigamana or approaching the temple 
with one’s mind, speech and body concentrated on the deity, upddana 
or obtaining the materials for worship, ijyd or the performance of 


Jaya. Sam., XVI. 59, 

Ibid., XVIII. 34-5. 

Ibid., XVII. 19-23. 

Ibid., v. 46. 

Ibid., XVI. 60. 

Ibid., v. 61. 
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worship, svddhydya or hearing, meditating, discoursing and studying 
the sacred scriptures, and finally the performance of Yoga. However, 
this ritualistic division of time, described as paficakdla in later works 
and possibly hinted at in a passage of the Mahabharata is apparently 
a later attempt to explain the term’; the five-fold division was invented 
to account for the term pafcakdla in the same manner as numerous 
explanations put forward for the term Pancardtra.? In our opinion, 
the term pancakdla originally referred to some rites performed five 
times or on the five days of the human sacrifice, the original ritual 
of the Paficaratrins; and these in course of time acquired a 
symbolical and mysterious character ; and a knower of these 
rites came to be known as pajficakdlajia. Perhaps both the terms 
pajicakdlajia and Samayajiia or Samayin are closely related in their 
import. 

The Jayakhya Samhita ordains that the initiated person should 
be given a name connected with Visnu, and it should convey the 
sense of ‘lordship’ or ‘ownership’.* The initiate was, therefore, 
supposed to have acquired supernatural powers either through his 
introduction into the secret knowledge or because of his acquisition 
of the sacred mantra. The name of Acarya, Candlasvamin*, the 
spiritual preceptor of queen Prabhavati-gupta, conforms to the latter 
part of the rule, but the first half of the name sounds non-Aryan 
and shows that at least some non-Aryans held the high position of a 
priest or preceptor in the cult of Narayana. 

The twelfth day of a lunar fortnight (dvddasi) was considered® 
the most auspicious date for the Paficaratra initiation, and according 
to a Purana the month of Karttika was especially suited for it®. The 
Jayakhya Samhita lays down that the initiation ceremony should be 
kept secret from the unbelievers and only the faithful should be 
invited.” After the ceremony food and gifts should be distributed 
among the Pajicaratra Vaisnavas.® 


S.K. De, JRAS, 1931, p. 416. 

Supra, p. 55f. 

Visnusabdanvitenaiva patim (ti?) sanjrdyutena ca, ibid.. v.127a. 

Poona copp, pl. ins. of Prabhavati-gupta, line 14, Sircar, Sel. Ins., p. 413. 
. Jaya, Sam., XVI, 89. 
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The Pajicaratra Samhitas recommend the branding of Visnu’s 
weapons, the cakra (discus) and the Sarikha (conch), on the arms of 
the initiate.' But the date of these works is uncertain. The ritual 
branding of discus is described as cakradharana in a late work,? and, 
the Asvamedhika Parva of the Mahabharata mentions’ a cakradhara 
ascetic who could disappear at will and go anywhere he liked. It is 
possible that the cakradharas bore on their body the mark of a discus 
which was supposed to have magico-religious possibilities, A belief in 
magico-medicinal efficacies of branded or tatooed marks is found 
among many primitive peoples. In the Pajficardtra Vaisnavism the 
importance of Visnu’s cakra is especially emphasised, and the 
Ahirbudhnya Samhita asserts‘ that Visnu is essentially of the nature 
of cakra, The Buddhacarita of Asvaghosa also speaks of the 
cakradhara ascetics who were accompanied by their women, and who, 
holding yoke-poles (yugah) in their hands, half bowed their heads 
like the beasts of burden, when the Buddha entered the penance- 
grove.® It is pointed out® that Utpala, the tenth century commentator, 
cites cakradhara as a synonym of caraka mentioned in the Brhajjataka,’ 
and hence may be the same as cakracara mentioned in the Anusdsana 
Parva of the Mahabharata’ and the Arthasdastra of Kautilya,® In the 
Vedic literature the term caraka meant a wandering student, and more 
especially the member of a school of the Black Yajurveda, whose 
practices were looked at with disapproval.'® In the Rdjadharma™ 
section of the Santi Parva the king is advised to turn out of the fort 
the cakrikas, apparently the same as cakracaras, in times of trouble, 
as they were regarded with suspicion. If they were the same as 
cakradharas, their prestige must have considerably enhanced with, the 
rise of Bhagavatism, for apassage from the Asvamedhika Parva holds 
the cakradhara in high esteem. A Nasik cave inscription of the second 
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century A.D. speaks of the large donations made by Usavadata to 
the congregation of the carakas.1 ~ 

The marking of the forehead and various parts of the body 
with the sectarian Pundra mark also is an old practice with the Vaisna- 
vas. A Gupta seal from Nalanda depicting the figure of Garuda shows 
the forehead of the bird bearing a painted Vaisnavite mark,” The Vaikha- 
nasa Srauta Sitra equates the vertical middle line of the mark with 
the Atman and states that at the end of a sacrifice the performer should 
apply on his forehead, heart, belly, arms and neck, ashes in the shape 
of the quadrangular mark which bestows happiness and brings about 
a union with the supreme soul.? As far as our knowledge goes, this 
happens to be the earliest reference to the sacred Pundra mark, 

The Vaisnavite texts lay a great stress on the japa or repeated 
recitation of sacred syllables, formulae or names of the deity, The 
Visnu-smrti states that the japa-yajna is ten times more meritorious 
than the ritualistic sacrifice (vidhi-yajfia).4 The Jayakhya Samhita 
speaks of two kinds of worship, the external (vahyaydga) which con- 
sists of the worship of the ikons and rituals connected with it, and 
the internal (mdnasayaga) which requires the visualisation of a mental 
image Yof the deity and worshipping him with the help of mantra 
(sacred formulae), mudra (symbolic hand gestures) and nydsa (placing 
the sacred letters or mantras in different parts of the body), and which 
also involves the performance of the mdnasa japa or mental recitation 
of the sectarian formula (mila mantra).6 The Nardyaniya section of 
the Mahabharata speaks of the inhabitants of the Svetadvipa as con- 
stantly engaged in the recitation of japa named Manasa,° which is 
apparently the same as mentioned in the Paficaratra Samhitas, The 
Jayakhya Samhita further states that the mantras are integral parts 
of Brahma,’ and as such have immense power; even Visnu, when all 
other methods failed, had to resort to his mantric form (mantramaya 
rupa) for killing the demons Madhu and Kaitabha.® A belief in the 
magical potency of certain syllables or word formations is found in 


Sircar, Sel. Ins., pp. 161-2; text line 2. 

Hiranand Shastri, MASI, No. 66, p.64. 

Vaikhanasa Srauta Sutra, II. 6; see Caland, Preface, pp. xxi-xxii. 
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most primitive peoples. According to the Kai of New Guinea, words 
have their own soul-stuff; and a mere form of words may have 
a power of its own.'! The emphasis on the efficacy of the mantras is 
found both in the Vedic and the Tantric traditions. The Dharma- 
Sastras prescribe the muttering of Vedic mantras for removing such 
guilts as stealing and adultery,? and the Paficaratra Samhitas recom- 
mend the Tantric mantras for atoning all kinds of sins. 


The shifting of emphasis from costly ritualsto simple japa must 
have contributed a good deal to the popularisation of Vaisnavism, 
and the practice must have received impetus from the sentiment of 
bhakti, which made it a thing of great merit to utter the name of the 
chosen deity on all possible occasions. To this day nadmasamkirtana 
or unbroken recitation of the names of Rama and Krsna is a very 
popular religious practice. 

Our sources indicate that the Vaisnavite ikons were worshipped 
on a communal, family and individual basis. Patafijali’s reference to 
the sounding of musical instruments in the temples of Dhanapati, 
Rama, and Kesava*® shows that music and dance formed an impor- 
tant item of temple-worship, especially on the festival days.‘ 
According to the Visnudharmottara the dedication of a dance, song or 
musical instrument, is far more meritorious than of flowers and food 
(naivedya) ; it fulfils all desires and equals in virtue the performance 
of a sacrifice.> Numerous inscriptions of the Gupta period testify to 
the popularity of the institution of temple-worship, and the Jaydkhya 
Samhita commends highly the building of a temple to which dasis 
(maids) and karmmakaras are attached. Perhaps it refers to the deva- 
ddsis mentioned in the Matsya Purdna,® 

The Jayakhya Samhita contains’ instructions for the installation 
of image in a temple and in a household and states® that the images 
meant for household-worship should not be made of clay, wod and 
stone. Only those made of metal, gold, silver or brass, should be 
established in a household. It is generally held that the images were, 
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at first, made of wood and clay.! Metal images became popular from 
the Gupta period onwards. If it is accepted that metal images are a 
later innovation and early cult-objects were made of wood, earth and 
stone, which seems very probable, the injunction givenin the Jayakhya 
Samhita would suggest that the practice of establishing idols in indivi- 
dual households is only a later development, and in the beginning 
images were worshipped communally in a temple. The epics speak of 
household shrines, which seem to have been situated within the 
compound of the palaces of kings and houses of the rich gentry and 
where a worship was performed for the whole family. After entering 
the palace, the newly married brides of Rama Daéarathi and his 
brothers were first taken by the royal ladies to the family shrines for 
worship.? However, these shrines were not within the dwelling rooms. 
For individual worship, Vatsyayana speaks of a niche constructed at 
the head of the bed of a well-to-do city-dweller (nagaraka) and con- 
taining the image of his favourite deity (ista-devata).® 

Coming to the Vaisnavite festivals, we find no mention of such 
popular festivals as Janmastami, the birthday of Krsna, and Ramana- 
vami, the birthday of Rama, son of DaSaratha, during the period 
under study. But the ancient festival of Caturmasya had become 
thoroughly Vaisnavised and appears to have been very popular. The 
Puranas narrate that the god Visnu goes to sleep on the eleventh of 
the bright fortnight of the month of Asadha for four months and 
wakes up again on the eleventh of the bright fortnight of the month 
of Karttika, and during his sleep the rain-god Indra does his work. 
The legend is referred to in the Meghadita,’ the Mudrardksasa‘ and the 
Brhatsamhitd,’ and was evidently very well-known in the Gupta 
period, An inscription of A. D. 424 alludes to the awakening of 
Madhusiidana (Visnu) in the month of Karttika.8 It bears the date 
of the thirteenth of the bright fortnight of the month of Karttika and 
records the erection of a Visnu temple, which was apparently comple- 
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ted on the sacred date. The Visnudharmottara relates! how king 
Bharata of the Iksvaku lineage observed this festival. The celebrations 
began on the eleventh of the bright fortnight of Asadha and continued 
for five days during which Bharata ate only at night, made land-gifts 
and worshipped Janardana. He abstained from eating meat and honey 
(or wine?, madhu) during these four months. Large scale festivities 
were again indulged in for five days at the approach of the end of the 
bright fortnight of Karttika, and these culminated on the full-moon 
day. On the final day Bharata performed mahddana, that is, gave away 
a vast amount of wealth and land to the brahmanas, The description 
may be applicable to the practice prevalent in the Gupta age, and a 
good many epigraphs indicate that the land-grants were made and 
other pious deeds performed at the beginning and the end of the 
festival. The earliest epigraphic evidence recording liberal donations 
on the full-moon night of Karttika is the Nasik cave inscription” of 
the Saka chief Usavadata of the years 41 and 45 of his reign. The 
Eran stone pillar inscription® of A.D, 485 records the dedication of a 
flagstaff of Visnu by Maharaja Matrvisnu on the twelfth of the bright 
fortnight of the month of Asadha, and queen Prabhavati-gupta seems 
to have made regular donations on or just after the sacred eleventh of 
the Karttika.* One of her inscriptions suggests that the gifts were first 
offered to the deity’ and then were accepted by the priests. Aninscrip- 
tion® of A.D. 490 records the grant of a village named Purohita- 
pallika by king Vyaghrasena to a brahmana NagaSarman on the fif- 
teenth of the bright fortnight of Karttika, and it is suggested’ that 
Nagasarman was the family priest (purohita) of the king. Some other 
inscriptions of the fifth-sixth centuries recording land gifts refer to the 
last day of the festival as Mahakarttiki® or Mahakarttika Pirnamasi.® 


None-the-less, the Caturmasya festival, which included the 
§ayani (the day on which Visnu’s slumber commenced) and 
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prabodhani (the day of Visnu’s awakening) ekddasis (the eleventh of 
the fortnight) and culminated in the Mahakarttika-Pirnima day, was 
originally associated with some fertility cult, The period synchroni- 
ses with the sowing and reaping of the rice and the sugarcane crops, 
and the Visnudharmottara states! that women should worship sakata 
(an implement for preparing grain) and ulikhala (a wooden mortar 
used for cleansing rice) with sugarcane or sugarcane-products on the 
fifteenth of the bright fortnight of Karttika. It is curious that the 
eating of sesamum and oil is expressly forbidden. On the popular 
deothana ekddasi (prabodhani ekddasi) women affix five sugarcane 
shoots on the kitchen door and perform worship with eatables 
prepared with sugarcane products. Apparently, neo-Vaisnavism 
assimilated and adapted to its requirements an ancient popular 
festival. The antiquity and popularity of this festival are well borne 
out by the Jatakas which refer to it several times.” 


Another. popular practice adopted by Vaisnavism was the 
observing of vratas or vows which required total or limited absti- 
nence from food and the execution of certain acts of worship. It is 
pointed out® that the rituals connected with such acts as the selection 
of a date, lying on the ground, appointing of a priest, fasting, 
listening to tales, have their counterparts in Vedic rituals. The 
Puranas mention a large number of vratas, but these portions are 
considered generally to be post-Gupta. Nevertheless, the practice 
is certainly much older. In the Nanaghat inscription queen Nayanika 
is described as devoted to the observance of the vratast and a Nasik 
epigraph speaks of queen Balasri as one who is eagerly engaged in 
the observance of fasts.> The vratas were quite popular in the Gupta 
period also, and Kalidisa mentions that the mother of Dusyanta 
observed a fast (upavdsa) which was to end on the fourth day. It is 
probable that some of the numerous Vaisnavite vratas mentioned 
in the Visnudharmottara and other Puranas were known and observed 
in the Gupta period. A verse in the Padirruppattu, an early Tamil 
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anthology of the Sangam age, refers to the custom of fasting in the 
precincts of a Visnu temple for gaining the favour of the deity, 

Thus the Vaisnavite rituals and religious observances of post- 
Maurya and Gupta times contain a good deal of antiquated as well 
as newly formulated material presented in a Vaisnavite and often 
pro-brahmanical garb. 
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EXTENT OF INFLUENCE 


Vaisnavism and the people 


In the centuries following the reign of Asoka, the cult of Vedic 
sacrifices, which involved animal killing, had become quite unpopular, 
and idolatrous cults based on devotion were attracting people and 
gaining their favour. The onslaughts of Buddhism and other hetero- 
dox sects had damaged the prestige and authority of the Vedic 
institutions and the brihmanas. The brahmanas, whose position was 
seriously jeopardised by the decrease in demand for the sacrifices, 
were now compelled to resort to some different means of livelihood, 
and they turned their attention to the numerous cults of tribal and 
non-Aryan divinities. Brahmana infiltration into these cults could 
not have been sudden, and it is probable that some of the brahmanas 
had assumed the role of the priests of these cults much earlier ; but 
the movement to accord orthodox sanction to the worship of these 
divinities seems to have begun only when new economic and political 
factors were seriously threatening the existing social order, The 
period between 200 B.C. and A.D. 200 wi'nessed the rise of many 
new arts and crafts and a remarkable progress in trade and industry,* 
which inevitably resulted inthe improvement of the status of the lower 
varnas, especially the Sidras, engaged in these pursuits.” The advent of 
foreign peoples in considerable numbers further loosened the fetters 
of brahmanical social system. The Vedic religion with its extreme 
conservative attitude towards the lower varnas was quite inadequate 
to cope with the new forces, and Buddhism was gaining tremendous 
popularity. It was with a view to combat Budhism and preserve the 
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brahmanical social order that the brahmanas appropriated the 
popular cults commanding a significant following and remodelled 
them to suit existing social conditions by incorporating the principle 
of non-violence and inculcating the spirit of devotion and obedience 
to authority. They adopted a liberal attitude towards women and the 
lower classes but took care to safeguard the divisions of society on 
varna basis. A study of Vaisnavism in its formative period clearly 
reveals how the religion arose witb the identification of the popular 
divinities with the brahmanical god Narayana-Visnu in an attempt to 
brahmanise the popular cults, and how Vaisnavism helped the upper 
classes to preach the varna ethics and reconcile the masses to social 
inequality, 


There are hardly any records of a popular kind which could 
give us an adequate view of the beliefs and the faith of the masses ; 
but fundamental ideas working in the conception of a deity, and 
some of the myths about him, often give some indication of his 
original character and the social and economic condition of his 
worshippers. We have stated earlier! that the implements of Sega- 
Sankarsana and his exploits denote his popularity among the 
agricultural class. The legends of Vasudeva-Krsna, who looms large 
in the Mahabharata epic, needed a separate appendix in the form of 
the Harivamsa Purina. The erotic trend of his tales, the simple 
setting of his childhood against a pastoral background, and his 
superhuman exploits are eminently suited to a rustic mind, and 
betray their popular character, Manu describes? the Sattvatas, 
among whom Vasudeva-Krsna was born, as the descendants of the 
vaisya vrdtyas, It shows that although the Sattvatas did not conform 
strictly to the varna order, they had some affinity with the third varna 
which was assigned to the pursuit of agriculture and trade. Perhaps, 
it was only at a later stage that the tribe of Krsna was assigned a 
ksattriya status. The cult of Sri, the fertility goddess, was by far the 
most popular among traders, merchants and agriculturists,* who com- 
prised the vaisya and the Sidra castes ;* her recognition as the wife of 
Visnu led to the penetration of Vaisnavism among the vast masses. 
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In fact, the very nature of syncretism effected in Vaisnavism, the 
assimilation of divinities as incarnations, forms and subordinate ass- 
ociates, indicates the welding together of popular divinities in a bra- 
hmanical mould. 


Thus, it is apparent that the cults of Vasudeva-Krsna and 
Sankarsana had non-Vedic popular roots. Their identification with 
the orthodox god Narayana-Visnu led to the brahmanisation of their . 
cults.! It is stated? that the main burden of the Ndrayaniya section 
of the Mahabharata is to establish the identity between Vasudeva- 
Krsna and Narayana. We may point out that the eulogy of Narayana- 
Visnu uttered by Narada in this section contains 169 epithets of the 
deity, most of which are connected with brahmanas,*® ascetics and 
sacrifices. This shows the dominance of brahmanic ideology in the. 
syncretistic cult of Narayana-Visnu-Vasudeva. Narayana, a powerful 
divinity of non-Aryan origins, was brahmanised at a very early date, 
for the Satapatha Brahmana links him with the Purusa-sikta hymn, 
which is the earliest document mentioning the four-fold division of 
the castes. This shows clearly that at least a section of his votaries 
had accepted the varna system at the time of the composition of this 
text. We have shown earlier* that there were two kinds of Narayana 
worshippers, those who disregarded the varna rules and stuck to early 
ritual and practices in some form were known as the Pajicaratras, but 
those who accepted the brahmanical system and the authority of the 
Vedas were known as the Bhagavatas. The Paficaratra form of 
worship may have prevailed among the lower classes, but since our 
sources almost invariably refer only to the point of view of the 
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higher sections of society, it is difficult to assess the extent of 
popularity it enjoyed among the masses. Perhaps, with the progress 
and popularity of Bhagavatism the Paficaratra lost much ground, and 
as the brahmanisation of this cult also had begun in the Gupta 
Period, it seems to have been absorbed eventually into Vaisnavism. 


As early as the first century B.C. high caste rulers are known 
'o have patronised Bhadgavatism. An inscription of the twelfth regnal 
year of a king Bhagavata speaks of the erection of a Garuda pillar 
by a Bhagavata, son of Gotami.! As the name suggests, king 
Bhagavata, identified with the last but one Sunga king, apparently 
had leanings towards Bhagavatism. Another inscription? of the first 
century B.C. speaks of a Bhagavata king Sarvatata, a Gajayana, son 
of a lady of ParaSara gotra, who performed an Asvamedha sacrifice 
and also had an enclosing wall built for bhagavat Sankarsana 
and bhagavat Vasudeva in the compound of the god Narayana 
(nadradyana-vatikad). Sarvatata, in the opinion of some scholars,? was 
a Kanva king. The Kanvas are supposed to bave been brahmanas 
of Kanvayana gotra. The Puranas‘ also speak of a Kanva king, 
Narayana, Apparently Bhagavatism was quite popular with the 
brahmanical ruling classes. 

In the early centuries preceding and succeeding the Christian 
era, the entry of foreign tribes into India produced a favourable 
impact on the cults of Vaisnavite and Saivite divinities, which, on the 
whole, enjoyed the support of the foreigners. The Greeks identified 
Krsna with Herakles and Sankarsana with Dionysos, and it is no 
wonder that they were favourably inclined towards their worship. 
The Besnagar inscription describes the Greek ambassador Heliodorus 
as a Bhagavata who dedicated a Garuda banner to lord Vasudeva. 
In the first quarter of the first century A.D.® Tosa, a lady, whose 
name betrays her foreign extraction, had the images of the five heroes 
(pajicaviras) of the Vrsnis installed during the rule of Sodisa, son of 
Mahiaksatrapa Rajfijuvula. Another inscription® of the time of 
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Mahaksatrapa Sodadsa records the construction of a gateway and 
railing of the temple of bhagavat Vasudeva and prays for an increase 
in the length and strength of his rule. The Kusana kings, although 
devoted to Buddhism and Saivism in general, were not averse to 
Vaisnavite influence. One of the Kuséna monarchs bore the name of 
the deity Vasudeva. A deity holding a discus in one of the hands and 
an trdhvaliiga in another is represented on a gold coin of Huviska. 
It is suggested that it is the precursor of an image of the composite 
god Hari-Hara.! A seal-matrix, showing a figure standing with folded 
hands before a four-armed deity, bears the names of Mihira, Visnu 
and Siva in Tocharian script.2 The devotee was identified with 
Huviska by Cunningham on account of his head-dress and garments, 
although according to another suggestion it represents a Hepthalite 
Hiina chief.? The Saka satraps of Western India also appear to have 
patronised the brahmanical cults, and although none of the 
Vaisnavite deities is specifically mentioned the inscriptions of 
Usavadata, son-in-law of Nahapana (cl119-24 A.D.), speak of his 
liberal donations to the blessed gods and brahmanas.* The influence 
of Vaisnavism may be noted in some of the names of Buddhist Saka 
devotees, whose gifts are recorded in the caves at Nasik. An 
inscription of the time of the Abhira king ISvarasena records an 
endowment made by a Saka woman Visnudatta.® Another mentions 
a Saka Vudhika, the son of Visnudatta, an inhabitant of DaSapura.® 
InA.D. 402 a Sanakanika feudatory, the son of Maharaja Visnu- 
dasa and grandson of Maharaja Chagalaga, made the dedication of 
a Visnu image at Udayagiri.? The Sanakanikas were perhaps forei- 
gners, or non-Aryan, as is suggested by the name Chagalaga, but 
the second generation bore a Sanskrt name indicating devotion to 
Visnu. Similarly, if the opinion of Charpentier is accepted, the name 
of the governor of Saurastra, Parnadatta, was the Indianised form 
of Farn-data, an Iranian name.’ Apparently Parnadatta and his son 
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Cakrapalita, whose devotion to Visnu is testified by the Junagarh 
inscription of Skanda-gupta,' were Indianised Persians, The instances 
adduced above illustrate sufficiently well the popularity of Vaisna- 
vism among the foreign tribes. 

Evidently Vaisnavism played a significant role in Aryanising 
foreigners and non-Aryans, who unlike Mohammedans in later times, 
did not havea strong creed of their own nor a well-developed culture. 
The Manu-smrti relates? that the Paundrakas, Codas, Dravidas, 
Kambojas, Yavanas (Greeks), Sakas (Scythians), Paradas, Pahlavas 
(Parthians), Cinas, Kiratas, and Daradas have gradually fallen to 
the state of Sudras on account of their neglect of the sacred rites and 
the brahmanas ; and the Bhdgavata Purdna states that the Kiratas, 
Hinas, Andhras, Pulindas, Pulkasas, Abhiras, Kankas, Yavanas 
Khasas and similar other sinful tribes are purified by worshipping 
Visnu.* Thus Vaisnavism provided a powerful instrument for assimi- 
lating and adjusting these tribes into the brahmanical social order. 
Manu’s stringent rules against those brahmanas who dwelt in the 
country of a Sidra ruler* and taught Sidra pupils seem to include® 
those who propagated brahmanical cults among alien and non-Aryan 
rulers and accepted their patronage. There is hardly any evidence to 
show® that the Saka and Kusdna rulers followed a policy of 
religious persecution, but their entry no doubt upset the jprevalent 
socio-economic order. The Mahabharata’ and the Puranas® referring 
to the contemporary conditions lament the breakdown of the varna 
system when the Sidras would acquire high positions and the high 
caste people would be compelled to take up occupations contrary to 
the orthodox practice. It was during this period that the brahmanas 
assimilated popular cults into Bhagavatism and the original indifferent, 
if not hostile, attitude of these cults was made to conform to the 
Vedic traditions, which in the Vaisnavism of the Gupta period 
manifested itself in full measure, The Gitd preaches the principle of 
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devotion against the background of the varna discipline, and in the 
second century A.D, King Gautamiputra of the Satavahana family 
of mixed blood and non-Aryan origins is declared to be a unique 
supporter of the brahmanas,' and an upholder of the varna system’. 

The Kusadna kings, who attempted their deification by adopting 
the title of devaputra, the son of god,® erected shrines, described as 
devakulas,* containing the statues of their dead ancestors. The repair 
of these devakulas was considered a meritorious act®. Very probably 
these were established on the example of the temples housing the 
Vrsni divinities, whose worship seems to have been quite popular 
among the foreigners. The term devakula, connoting ‘a temple’ or 
‘deity-house’, may also mean the family (Kula) of the deity; and it is 
probable that it was at first used for those shrines which contained 
the images of several deities belonging to the same family, such as the 
shrines of the Vrsni heroes. The Kusana kings applied this to the 
shrines dedicated to their ancestors. In the Pratimd-ndtaka of Bhasa, 
Bharata mistakes the devakula containing the images of his four dead 
ancestors as a shrine of the gods, apparently the four Vrsni gods, 
Vasudeva, Sankarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, This may suggest 
that the ancestral shrines of royal families, of which the Kusanas only 
provide a historical instance, were built on the analogy of the Vrsni 
shrines. 

The apotheosis of Kusina monarchs made a deep impress onthe 
contemporary and subsequent rulers, some of whom appear to have 
attempted at their deification, The coins ofthe so-called Pajicala series 
ascribed to a period® between c. 50 B.C.-A.D. 300 bear witness to 
this practice ; thus the coins of Agnimitra have a figure of Agni per- 
sonified on the reverse, those of Visnumitra the figure of Visnu, and 
the coins of Bhanumitra and Siryamitra solaremblems. It is suggested 
that ‘“‘the issuers of these coins were inclined to identify themselves” 
with the deities represented on the reverse.’ Although the evidence is 
not definite, since the kings might as well have referred to their devo- 
tion to a particular deity, it may indicate their claim of a moreintimate 
relationship with the deity. 
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With the Gupta Kings, however, we are on surer grounds, Banerjea 
remarks that the halo round the head of Kusdna kings on their coins 
points to their pretensions to divinity ;| we may note that this feature 
is retained on the Gupta coins where the king is invariably represented 
nimbate. The Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudra-gupta speaks 
of the king as equal to the gods Varuna, Indra and Antaka (yama), 
and describes him as one who is inconceivable, who causes the rise 
of good and the destruction of evil, and who has a compassionate and 
tender heart, which may be won over simply by devotion and homage.” 
It is reminiscent of the famous Gita verse, which speaks of the deity 
incarnating himself periodically for the same purpose.* The point is 
further stressed in the following verse, which states that the king is a 
mortal only so far as he performs the rites and observances of human 
beings, otherwise, he is god.* Many of the king’s actions are not 
similar to those of mortals.® He is described as prthivyadmapratirathah, 
a matchless warrior on earth.® Apratiratha is a name of Visnu in the 
list of his one thousand names.’ Samudra-gupta assumed this title on 
his archer type coins. Allan remarks that the representation of the 
king with a bow in his hand, on these coins, alludes to Visnu as 
Sarngin,’ the wielder of the bow. 

The title Apratiratha was also adopted by another Gupta king, 
Candra-gupta II. Chhabra® draws attention to a phrase svayamcdapra- 
tirathah used for Candra-gupta II in the Bhitariinscription of Skanda- 
gupta,’® and interprets it as one who was Apritaratha incarnate. In 
our opinion, Chhabra is quite justitied in his conclusion that the inclu- 
sion of svayam in the phrase could not be just casual ; it is repeated 
in the Bihar stone pillar inscription of Skanda-gupta.’'! The royal 
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panegyrists apparently alluded to the divine character of their lords 
and subtly suggested their identity with Visnu.! The Cakra-Vikrama 
type of gold coins of Candra-gupta II bears the representation of the 
king nimbate, receiving three round objects from a deity who is vari- 
ously identified as Visnu or Cakra-purusa, the personification of Visnu’s 
weapon cakra (discus). The three balls are supposed® to represent 
the three elements constituting the regal power, namely, prabhu-Sakti 
(‘the majesty or the pre-eminent position of the king himself’), mantra- 
Sakti (‘the power of good counsel’) and utsdha-Sakti (‘the power of 
energy’).4 The scene may imply that the king who obtained his king- 
dom through the will of the deity was divinely authorised to rule it. 
On some of the gold coins of Candra-gupta II the legend read deva- 
$ri-maharajadhiraja $ri-candraguptah.> The occurrence of the terms deva 
before his name is pertinent, and is indicative of his claims to divinity.® 
It does not seem to refer simply to his second name Deva-gupta, for 
the term is applied to Kumara-gupta also. Thus, the legend on the 
ASvamedha coins of Kumara-gupta reads, devo jitaSatruh kumara-gupta - 
dhirdjah,’ the divine king of kings, Kumara-gupta, who has vanquished 
the enemies, 


1. It is suggested the Visnu image at Eran bears a close resemblance to the 
portrait of Samudra-gupta on his coins, and that the Vardha image at 
Udayagiri is reminiscent of Candragupta II rescuing Dhruva Devi. See 
ci we ieee. XVIII, p. 33f; XTX, pp. 119-21; Kalipada Mitra, JBORS, 
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insisted on his earlier view (JNSI, X pt. ii, p. 104) identifying the deity with 
Visnu. The former identification appears to be more correct in view of the 
legend cakra-vikramah on the reverse. It is to be noted that the reverse 
legend of Candra-gupta II’s coinage usually refers to the figures represented 
on the coins. Thus the legend on his Lion-slayer type reads simha-vikramah 
on the Archer type, which has a figure of Laksmi on the reverse sri-vikramah 
Apparently Cakra and Vikrama refer to the deity and the king respectively. 
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Kuméara-gupta was the first monarch to assume! the title of 
parama-daivata, which was later adopted by several of his successors. 
The term is usually translated as “‘the devout worshipper of the devas’ 
but, in the opinion of Raychaudhuri,* U.N, Ghoshal [and some others 
the Gupta inscriptions use it in the sense of ‘the supreme divinity’, 
According to Ghoshal the epithet carries with it ‘‘the idea of super- 
human excellence”, This has been disputed by some scholars who 
regard it merely as a variant of parama-bhagavata, parama-maheSsvara 
parama-saugata’ and similar other titles. However, we may point out 
that while bhagavata, maheSvara, saugata etc. are clearly derivations 
from bhdgavat, mahesSvara and sugata and are never used to denote 
the deity himself, the term daivata often occurs in the sense of a god 
in passages which must be ascribed to the early centuries of the 
Christian era, In thethird act of the Pratimd-ndtaka of Bhdsa alone 
daivata is used as many as seven times in the sense of a deity. The 
AnuSdasana Parva of the Mahabharata speaks of Visnu as daivatam 
devatanam,°® the deity among deities, and in the Harivamsa® Krsna 
tells the cowherds that the cows are their supreme deity (daivatam- 
param). The Manu-smyti uses the expression paramam daivatam in 
exalting every person of the brahmana class as a very great 
deity’.’? Similarly, in the Vana Parva of the Mahabharata, a faithful 
woman is made to say that she regards her husband as daivatam- 
param, the highest deity among all gods.’ A little later, the pious 
fowler, telling the secret of his virtue to the brahmana, Kausika, 
says that to him his father and mother are his parama-daivata, the 
supreme gods, and he tries to gratify them with offerings of flowers, 
fruits and gems,® The author or the authors of these passages, no 
doubt, wished to emphasise the virtues of devotion to the brahmanas, 
husband and parents; and so exalted them to the position of the 
supreme divinity. It is difficult to agree with the view that the 
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Gupta kings, who appear with a nimbus or prabhdmandala round 
their heads on the coins, a sign of divinity, did not suggest that they 
were partial incarnations of Visnu in assuming the title parama- 
daiyata, The fact that they are also described as parama-bhagavata 
does not contradict our view, for even Rama, Krsna and Narayana, 
who are recognised as incarnations of the bhagavat Visnu, are des- 
cribed as the ardent devotees of the supreme deity. Thus in our 
opinion the title parama-daivata was assumed to add to the glory of 
the king and to emphasise his divinity. The title was assumed by 
Budha-gupta also.| We may further examine some coin legends of 
Kumara-gupta. On his lion-Trampler type coins the legend reads? 
saksddiva narasimho simhamahendro jayatyanisam, ‘the lion (among 
men)-Mahendra is, as it were, Narasimha incarnate’. The exaltation 
of the king as a veritable incarnation of the god Narasimha is 
obvious. Another of his coin legend speaks of him as an Indra on 
the earth.2 We do not have much evidence in case of his successor 
Skanda-gupta, but it is suggested’ that the epithet sudhanvi (a good 
archer) appearing on the Archer type gold coins of Skanda-gupta 
alludes to Visnu by implication. 


In the Mahabharata and the Puranas the divinity of king-ship 
is often stressed, and Visnu is associated with it. The Bhagavad- 
gitd states that the king should be treated as a manifestation of the 
godhead amongst men.® The passage may not mean much, for the 
king might have been described as such because of his superior 
position, and may not indicate his deification. But in some other 
passages of the epic the deification of king and his recognition as a 
partial incarnation of Visnu are palpable. In the Rdjadharma 
section of the Santi Parva,® Yudhisthira queries why it is that a king, 
a mortal in every respect, has the whole world bowing unto him as 
it does unto a god. In answer, Bhisma relates the story of Prthu 
Vainya, and states that in the Krta age kingship did not exist; 
people lived peacefully and helped each other. But with the 
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passage of time, corruption set in, and pious acts and sacrifices 
were, no longer, performed. Then the gods approached Visnu to 
recommend a mortal who deserved superiority over all others. 
Visnu created a son, Virajas, out of his own energy. Prthu Vainya 
was born in this line, and was eighth from Visnu in descent.1 The 
sages made him promise that he would stop the intermixture of 
castes and protect the brahmanas ;? and Visnu, along with Indra and 
other deities, rsis and brahmanas, consecrated Prthu Vainya and 
made him insurmountable. The account further tells us that by 
virtue of the severe austerities performed by the king Visnu himself 
entered his body.* Hence it is that the whole world bows down 
before the king who is a deity among human deities. Why else 
should people live in obedience to him, but for the divinity in him,‘ 
it is pertinently asked ; and the explanation offered is that the royal 
soul after the exhaustion of his merit comes down to earth, well 
versed in the science of politics. Such a person obtains wisdom and 
majesty, and is really a portion of Visnu on earth.’ The narrative 
ends with a definite conclusion, devadsSca naradevdsca tulydah, there is 
no difference between the kings and the gods.® 

In this account we may distinguish between two conceptions of 
Visnu’s relations with kingship. At first, Visnu is said to have 
created Virajas by the fiat of his will (mdnasaputra); thus he is the 
progenitor of the first line of kings. But, later Visnu is described as 
having entered the body of the king; and as such king Prthu was 
virtually an incarnation of Visnu. We may observe that the former 
notion corresponds to Kusana professions of their divine descent, 
but the latter view, by identifying Prthu with a portion of Visnu, 
points to the contentions of the Gupta kings. In the Visnu Purana’ 
Vairaja, the great-grandfather of Prthu Vainya, is the son of Manu; 
the story of his descent from Visnu is evidently a later emendation. 
It has been shown® how a Mahayana Buddhist text, the Suvarnapra- 
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bhdsottamasiitra, provided a theoretical justification for the title deva- 
putra of the Kusanas and supported the divine origin of kingship in 
clear contrast to the earlier social contract theory expounded in the 
Digha Nikaya, We may state that a similar change took place in 
the political views of the brahmanical works also, and the view 
expressed in the Arthasdstra’ that the first king, Manu Vaivasvata, 
was elected by people was abandoned in the Santi Parva account. 
The earlier version of the Prthu Vainya story in accord with the 
contemporary political thesis of the divine ancestry of kingship 
maintained by the Kusanas; the later version supports the claims of 
the Gupta monarchs by identifying the ruling authority with the 
energy or a portion of Visnu. 

Although the divine origin of kingship is set forth evenin some 
passages of the Later Vedic literature? and some other texts which 
are certainly earlier than the Gupta period, these works generally 
connect the kingship with Prajapati, Indra, Yama, Varuna, Kubera 
and several other divinities ;? definite connection with Visnu is 
established in the Mahdbhdrata and the Puranas only, which received 
their final redaction in the Gupta period. The Puranas often speak 
of kings as partial incarnations of Visnu. It is repeatedly mentioned 
that the universal emperors are born on the earth in all ages bearing 
a portion of Visnut in them, The Visnu Purdna goes a step further, 
and in a language which reminds the Buddhist Bodhisattva doctrine 
states that all kings, that were born and will be born among all 
classes of beings, are partial embodiments of Visnu; none with the 
exception of Visnu is capable of protecting the earth.’ A _ para- 
mount sovereign bears a mark of Visnu’s discus on his hand.® 
Similar sentiments are voiced in the Visnudharmottara Purdna, a 
work written in the time of Candra-gupta II. It states that the king 
endowed with the energy of Visnu and bearing the essence of divinity 
in his body takes birth in a human form for the protection of the 
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people’. The doctrine of incarnation also contributed towards the 
apotheosis of kings and two of the well-known incarnations of 
Visnu, Rama DaSarathi and Krsna, were supposed to have been 
ksattriya rulers. The principle is repeatedly applied in case of 
several legendary kings, such as Purajijaya,? Bhimaratha,’ Pajica- 
janya,* and Mandhata,® who are said to have been endowed with 
the lustre and form of Visnu. Such statements were evidently 
meant to popularise the notion that the king was a great divinity, 
and thus lend support to the pretensions of the Gupta monarchs, 
After the fall of the Mauryas, northern India suffered from 
repeated foreign invasions, and the political situation was very 
unstable. The texts of the period often refer to anarchical conditions 
when the laws of family, property and social obligation would not 
be respected, and the strong would devour the weak, without any 
sense of justice.® In such conditions of social and economic turmoil, 
a king who would offer a strong, stable government and restore the 
pre-existing social order was given the whole-hearted support of the 
brahmanas.’ The Gupta kings enjoyed full backing of the brahmanas 
and, as they were worshippers of Visnu, the Vaisnavite priests 
identified them with their chosen deity. Another circumstance which 
might have influenced the Vaisnavite brahmanas to exalt kingship 
seems to be that most of the tribal republics flourishing in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, the Yaudheyas, Audumbaras, 
Kunindas, Kada or Kadravas, Malavas and Uddehikas, appear to 
have had pronounced Saivite leanings. The figures of Karttikeya and 
Siva with a bull appear on the reverse side of the Yaudheya coins;8 
and a Saiva temple is depicted on the Audumbara coins.® The Kuninda 
coins of second-third centuries A.D. bear a figure of Siva-with the 
legend bhagavata catresvara mahatmanah,’ and the Kada coins havea 
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figure of Karttikeya.1 A recumbent bull is shown on the coins of the 
Malavas;? and the Uddehika coins? also show the figure of a bull with 
a tree in railing, similar to that on Ujjayani coins which have the 
representation of Siva on the reverse. According to J.N. Banerjea,* 
the bull was recognised as the mount of Siva as early as the first 
century B.C. or the first century A.D. These republican states were 
wiped off by Samudra-gupta and absorbed into the Gupta empire. 

The idea that the king is an incarnation of Visnu influenced 
later rulers also. The early Calukya kings assumed the title of Sri- 
prthivi-vallabha, the beloved of Sri and Prthivi, the two wives of 
Visnu. Perhaps, they claimed their identity with Visnu.® At any rate, 
the Gurjara-Pratihara king Mihira Bhoja certainly proclaimed his 
identity with Visnu by assuming the title of ddivardha, His coins 
depict on the obverse the figure of the Boar with the characteristic 
four emblems of Visnu, and the legend srimadddivaraha on the 
reverse.® It is observed’ that some later rulers of Campa also 
described themselves as incarnations of Visnu. The title parama-daivata 
was assumed by the king Bhitivarman of Badaganga rock inscription’, 
and a few Vaisnavite kings of the Mathara dynasty.® In the seventh 
century A.D. Bana scoffed at the idea of the divinity of the king and 
called it the work of sycophants. But the idea made a deep impres- 
sion on Indian minds ; and it is ‘remarked that in a Vaisnava work 
of early seventeenth century ‘“‘a Hindu officer of the Moslem court is 
represented quite naturally addressing his master, an unconsecrated 
Yavana, as a part of Visnu’’.?° 


The coins of Samudra-gupta have a Garuda standard on the 
reverse, which indicates the faith of the monarch.!! The feature is 
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retained on the coinage of the later kings of the dynasty. Several 
Gupta kings, Candra-gupta II,! Kumara-gupta? and Skanda-gupta® 
describe themselves as parama-bhdgavata, the great devotee of the 
bhagavat, It is argued‘ that the term is non-sectarian, and that the 
Gupta kings worshipped Visnu, Siva, Karttikeya and other 
brahmanical divinities with equal devotion. But the sectarian use of 
the word ‘bhadgavata’, in the particular sense of ‘the devotee of Visnu’, 
is proved by the Brhat Samhita which states® that the bhagavatas 
should be entrusted with the establishment of an image of Visnu, 
Magas of the Sun, the ash-besmeared dvijas of Sambhu, and those 
who are proficient in the knowledge of the mandalas (circles) of 
Mothers, and so on. The inscriptions of the Maitraka family further 
illustrate the sectarian use of such titles as parama-bhdgavata and 
parama-mahesvara. In the Maliya copper-plates* Senapati Bhatarka 
and his sons Sendpati Dharasena and Senapati Dronasimha are 
described as parama-mihesvara, but the younger brother of the latter, 
Maharaja Dhruvasena, is called a parama-bhagavata, and his younger 
brother Maharaja Dharapatta a parama dditya-bhakta (the most 
devout worshipper of the Sun). Such titles naturally expressed the 
particular attachment of a person to his tutelary deity (ista-devatd), 
But, apparently, apart from a little sectarian rivalry exhibited in some 
legends’ about Visnu, Siva and others, there was no basic conflict in 
the various sects of brahmanism ; for the social basis of these cults 
remained the same. Gupta Vaisnavism and Saivism, both, were based 
on devotion, brahmanical authority and varna rules ; hence although 
the Vaisnavas and the Saivas indicated highest regards for their 
chosen god by adopting titles such as parama-bhagavata and parama- 
maheSvara, they often paid reverence to the other deities of the 
brahmanical pantheon also. The parama-bhagavata kings Kumara 
gupta and Skanda-gupta assumed names of a Saiva affinity, and on 
some of the coins of the former, the peacock, the bearer of Karttikeya, 
replaced Garuda on the reverse in allusion to the name of the king. 
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An inscription! of A.D. 491 speaks of the construction of a temple 
of Devi, the consort of Hara (Siva), by a Maharaja Gauri whose 
another inscription,? recording the building of a tank, begins with 
an invocation to Visnu. There was nothing incongruous in the 
religious devotion of the Maukhari king Ananta-varman, who had 
images of Krsna, Siva and Durga installed in the first part of the 
sixth century A.D.® A little later the Ganga king Hastivarman 
Ranabhita, who is described as a parama-mahesvara and a devotee of 
the god Gokarnasvamin, identified with Siva, had an image of 
Narayana set up underthe name Ranabhitodaya in reference to his 
title (biruda).4 Such worshippers of Visnu, Siva and others, as paid 
homage to different divinities and acted in accordance with the 
smrti rules of social ethics are described as smartas. In the Gupta 
period it appears to have been by far the most popular form of 
Vaisnavism practised by the ruling class, and hence the whole- 
hearted support of the Vaisnavite priests to their patrons. 

In the later portions of the epics and the Puranas, the cult of 
Nardyana-Visnu is completely united with the varna system. In a 
passage of the Uttara-kanda of the Ramayana, Rama, who is 
described as Narayana incarnate,® cuts off the head of a Sadra 
ascetic engaged in severe penance, which can be performed only by a 
brahmana. As this violation of the varna rules caused the death of 
the son of a brahmana, Rama takes prompt action and thus 
resuscitates the brahmana youth, His deed is highly applauded by 
the deities and the sages. In the Visnu Purana, Yama, enumerating 
the characteristics of a worshipper of Visnu, states that only a person 
who does not deviate from the path of his varna duties should be 
known as a Vaisnava.’ There is no other way to please Visnu but to 
act in accordance with the varna rules.® The idea is repeated in the 
Visnudharmottara.® The Jayakhya Samhitaé,!° another work of the 
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Gupta period, speaks of four kinds of Vaisnava devotees classified on 
the basis of their respective degrees of compliance with the varna 
rules. The extent to which the syncretistic cult of Visnu lent sup- 
port to the varna order may be realised from the fact that the 
Asirgarh copper-seal inscription’ compares Harivarman, the great- 
grand-father of ISanavarman Maukhari who ruled in A.D. 554, 
with Visnu, the wielder of discus, in using his sovereignty for 
the establishment of the varndsrama system. Several rulers of the 
Gupta period proclaim themselves as upholders of the brahmanical 
social discipline. The inscriptions? of the parama-bhdgavata king 
Maharaja Samksobha describe him as one who is intent upon 
establishing the rules of varna and stages of life. The description 
appears to have become conventional in later inscriptions,? but the 
fact that the Puradnic chapters dealing with varna rules were mostly 
written in 2 period between the third and the fifth centuries A.D.* 
clearly shows that the movement, which received full support from 
the ruling class, had its roots in the social conditions of the time. 
We may note the evidence of the Mandasor inscription of Yasodhar- 
mana dated in A.D. 532. It speaks of a rajasthdniya Abhayadatta as 
one who, like the priest of the gods, protected by his official func- 
tions the territory to the advantages of the varnas, that is, the recog- 
nised four varnas,® His nephew and successor to his office, Dharma- 
dosa, also is described as having stopped the intermixture of 
castes.® 

However, unlike the earlier Vedic ritual of sacrifices, Vaisna- 
vism not only safeguarded the interests of the priestly and the ruling 
classes but also catered to the needs of the lower varnas by allowing 
them to worship Visnu with the rituals prescribed for them, It did 
no damage to any religious belief or superstition but merely assimi- 
lated and fitted it into a brahmanical framework without creating any 
antagonism: thus it could successfully brahmanise the numerous tribal 
and local cults and become popular among all classes and varnas. 
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We have already discussed several pieces of evidence indicating its 
popularity among the ruling class; many feudatories and kings of 
A.D. 400-600 were Vaisnavites by faith. Among the brahmanas, 
apart from the numerous anonymous priests who produced the vast 
mass of Vaisnavite literature —all that remains to show their devotion 
to Visnu —a few inscriptions also refer to the brahmana worshippers 
of Visnu. An inscription’ of the second century A.D., now preser- 
ved in the Peshawar Museum, speaks of a brahmana Vasudeva, whose 
name betrays the influence of Bhagavatism. We have referred? to 
Acarya YaSastrata, a highly esteemed Sattvata of the Gotama gotra, 
his son Visnutrata and the great-grandson Somatrata, who were all 
devout worshippers of Visnu. An inscription® of A.D. 484 refers to a 
feudatory king Matr-visnu, a brahmana of the Maitrayaniya Sakha, 
who dedicated a flagstaff to god Janardana (Visnu). The names 
of the other members of his family, Indra-visnu, Varuna-visnu and 
Dhanya-visnu, also exhibit Vaisnavite influence. 

Among the members of the lower varnas also Vaisnavism 
appears to have made good progress. An inscription of A.D. 424 
records the erection of a temple on the footprint of Visnu by three 
bania (vaiSya) brothers. Another inscription of the time of Budha- 
gupta marks the construction of the two temples of the gods Koka- 
mukhasvamin and Svetavarahasvamin by a rich banker Rbhupala.® 
The Baigram copper-plate inscription of A.D. 448 refers to the dedi- 
cation of some land by Bhoyila and Bhaskara, two kufumbins, to a 
temple of Govindasvamin founded by their father Sivanandin.* The 
word kutumbin is translated as a husbandman or agriculturist.7 A 
fourth or fifth century Bhita seal, bearing the name of the banker 
Jayavasuda, has on it a figure of tortoise which might refer to the 
Kirma incarnation of Visnu.’ The Basarh seals suggest that Vaisna- 
vism was popular with artisans also. Two of the seals contain the 
names kulika (craftsman) Hari and kulika Krsnadatta.® The 
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Vayu Purdna states that brahmanas, ksattriyas and vaisyas of the 
city of Champavati were the worshippers of Visnu,! Nothing is 
said about the fourth varna. Nor can we produce any epigraphic 
evidence of the influence of Vaisnavism among the Sidras for they 
were socially too insignificant to be mentioned in these records, 
However, the Uttarddhyayana siitra® speaks of a sovaga (§vapaka) 
Harisena who preached to a brahmana the importance of penance, 
celibacy, abstinence, right-exertion and similar Jaina teachings. The 
candala may have been a Jaina, but his name, meaning one who has 
Hari (Narayana) as his lord, suggests Vaisnavite influence. Further, 
the fact that the Vaisnavite texts repeatedly stress that even the Sidras 
could attain emancipation by worshipping Visnu clearly shows that 
the worship of Visnu was prevalent among the people of the fourth 
varna also. A Paficaratra work allows the members of the Sidra 
caste to make images for worship.® Thus in the Gupta period Vaisna- 
vism was accepted by the members of allclasses and varnas. An idea 
of the popularity of Vaisnavism may be gained from an analysis of 
the names mentioned in the Sultanpur copper-plate inscription’ of 
A.D. 440. Out of the total of ninety names, twenty-two have V aisna- 
vite and nineteen Saivite affinities.5 The list contains the names of a 
few kdyasthas (scribes), piistapdlas (record-keepers), the brahmana 
donees, and a good number of the leading men and householders or 
agriculturists of the vitht. 

The reason of the unprecedented popularity of Vaisnavism lies 
in the fact that the cult could best realise the requirements of the 
age. In preaching the principle of devotion Vaisnavism was in tune 
with the social outlook of the times, when the feudatories considered 
themselves to be subsisting on the feet of their masters (pddopajivin)® 
It also fulfilled the needs of all sections of people. The kings could 
strengthen their power by posing as the incarnations of Visnu; the 
rich could earn religious merit by building temples and images; 
and the poor could hope to improve their condition in the next 
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birth by simple devotion and faithful discharge of social obligations 
imposed upon them by a brahmanical society, The cult countenanced 
all kinds of religious beliefs and superstitions and encouraged faith 
instead of logic and reasoning. Thus it acted as a powerful instru- 
ment for reconciling the masses to their lot and helped in stabilising 
the social divisions based on the self-sufficient agricultural economy 
of villages. 


Regional Extent of Vaisnavism 


The composite character of early Vaisnavism discussed in the 
foregoing chapters makes it quite plain that the history of Vaisnavism 
in the centuries just before and after the commencement of the 
Christian era is more properly the history of different cult-divini- 
ties which were gradually being drawn into the vortex of neo- 
Vaisnavism, To realise the regional extent of this religion we must 
study the areas where the worship of these deities was prevalent. 

Analysing the contents of the Nardyaniya section of the Santi- 
Parva, Grierson! remarked that the worship of Vasudeva-Krsna arose 
among the Yadavas who lived ‘‘to the south of the MadhyadeSa in the 
north of what is now Gujarat and Rajputana.” A similar view was 
expressed by R.P. Chanda.” Inthe opinion of Raychaudhuri*® the 
Jamna valley was the original home of this cult. Megasthenes con- 
nected Herakles, that is, Vasudeva-Krsna, with the Sirasenas living 
in Methora (Mathura) and Kleisobora (Krsnapura?) through whose 
territory flowed a navigable river Iobores.4 Iobores is identified with 
modern Jamna, and it seems that in the fourth century B.C. the 
worship of Vasudeva-Krsna was popular in the Mathura region. 


I. Vaisnavism in the Sunga Period. 


The earliest epigraphic evidence for the existence of the 
Bhagavata cult is found in Madhya Pradesh. The discovery of the 
Garuda-pillar inscription of Besnagar is a landmark in the history of 
Bhagavatism. The inscription® records the erection of a Garuda 
standard in the honour of Vasudeva, the god of gods, by a Greek 
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ambassador Heliodorus who describes himself as a Bhagavata, and a 
resident of Taksasila. The ambassador came from the Greek king 
Antialcidas to Kautsiputra Bhagabhadra identified with the fifth 
Sunga king, and the record is dated in the fourteenth year of his 
reign approximating toc. 113 B.C.!_ R.P. Chanda suggested® that 
_Heliodorus might have adopted Bhagavatism after coming to Vidisa 
or even before he left Taxila; if the latter alternative is accepted 
itwill prove the prevalence of Bhagavatism in Punjab in the second 
half of the second century B.C. In any case, Besnagar appears 
to have been an important seat of Bhagavatism, and the shaft 
of another Garuda column discovered at Besnagar bears an ins- 
cription recording the setting up of the Garuda column of the 
excellent temple of the bhagavat by Bhagavata, son of Gautami, in 
the twelfth regnal year of king Bhagavata, the ninth Sunga king.® 
It is sometimes presumed* that the dedicator was the king himself, 
although the mutilated condition of the record does not warrant any 
such supposition. The remains® at Besnagar have also yielded a 
palm and a fish-capital, and it is argued® that these indicate the 
existence of the shrines of Sankarsana and Pradyumna in the same 
locality. Although the former contention is quite justified, for the 
association of Sankarsana with fan-palm is an ancient feature, we 
have nothing to show that as early as the second century B.C., the 
probable date of these sculptures, Pradyumna was identified with 
Kamadeva whose ensignia is fish (makara). An image of Sri also 
was discovered among these ruins, and we know that she came to 
be associated with Visnu only much later.’ However, two bas- 
reliefs at Bharhut datable in the second century B.C. further attest 
to the popularity of the cult in this region. The reliefs* depict a 
male and a female on horseback carrying two Garuda.banners, and 
the riders are shown behind a royal figure who is identified with 
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king Revatimitra of Vidisd.1 It is argued? that the king must have 
been a Bhagavata. Towards the north, a stone-pillar capital shaped 
like a cluster of palmyra leaves was discovered at Pawaya near 
Gwalior,’ The capital is assigned to the first century B.C. and is an 
indication of the popularity of Sesa-Sankarsana worship. 

A few years back a four-handed stone statue, bearing a 
Prakrta inscription engraved in the Brahmi script of the first 
century B.C., has been discovered at Burhikhar near Malhar in 
the Bilaspur district of the Madhya Pradesh. The image holds a 
discus (cakra) in the upper left hand, and the top of a mace (gadda) 
by the upper right; and the two lower hands are folded in the attitude 
of paying homage (in the afjali pose). This shows that the image 
occupied a subordinate place in the shrine of some principal deity. 
D.C, Sircar and J.N. Banerjea® are of the view that it is not an 
image of Visnu but of some parivdra-devatad of that god installed in 
a Vaisnava temple. But, in our opinion there is nothing to show 
that the image occupied a Vaisnava shrine. As the attributes 
undoubtedly prove, it is an image of Vasudeva; and we have pointed 
out earlier® that the Jainas also dedicated images of Vasudeva to 
their religious establishments. The popular deities, Yaksa, Kubera 
and Sri-Laksmi, figure in the Buddhist Bharhut sculptures; and, very 
probably, this image of the popular god Vasudeva also was set up 
for the glorification of some greater deity, Jaina, Buddhist or 
Brahmanical. Malhar is well-known for the Brahmanical as well as 
Buddhist and Jaina ruins. 

The earliest indication of the prevalence of Bhagavatism in 
Rajputanais given by the Ghosundi inscription.’ It speaks of the 
construction of an enclosing stone-wall round the place of worship 
of Sankarsana and Vasudeva in the Ndaradyana-Vatikad by the 
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Bhagavata king Sarvatata. Sarvatata istaken to bea Kanva king,! and 
the inscription is ascribed to the latter half of the first century B.C.? 
Ghosundi is near Nagari, which is eight miles north of Chitorgarh 
in Rajasthan, and archaeological excavations have brought to light a 
rectangular stone enclosure at a place known as Hathibada. The 
site contains walls nearly ten feet high, and appears to have been the 
place of worship mentioned in the inscription. It is evident that 
Nagari, identified with the ancient city of Madhyamika,’® contained 
shrines not only of Sankarsana and Vasudeva but also of Narayana 
after whom the site was named. 

In the Western Deccan, the prevalence of Bhagavatism is 
shown by the Nanaghat cave inscription of queen Nayanika. It 
begins with an invocation to Sankarsana and Vasudeva and several 
other divinities. Palaeographically the record is assigned to the 
second half of the first century B.C., a little before the Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela.§ 

The epigraphic evidence for the regional extent of Bhagavatism 
in the Suga period is not much; but numismatics and iconography 
are of some help to us. A stone idol of the deity Sesa-Sankarsana 
assignable to the second century B.C., has been discovered at 
Mathura,°® and on the coins of some. tribal kings of Mathura occur 
names such as Visnumitra, Ramadatta and Sesadatta, showing 
Vaisnavite influence. However, only the first mentioned ruler is 
placed in the first century B.C., the last two were perhaps vassals of 
the Kusanas and flourished in the second century A.D.’ A coin of 
Visnumitra of Paficala series bears a two-armed figure of Visnu acc- 
ording to Allan;® but Banerjea thinks it to be four-armed.® The 
coin should, perhaps, be ascribed to the first century A.D,"° 
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On a few of the earliest coins of the Audumbara republic Allan 
read the legend in Kharosthi on the obverse and Brahmi on the 
reverse as bhdgavata mahddevasya rajardjnah and interpreted it as ‘of 
Mahadeva, the worshipper of the ,bhagavat the king of kings.” On 
this basis, it is contended? that a Mahadeva of the Audumbara 
family was a devotee of the bhagavat or Visnu, and as such the 
influence of Vaisnavism in the first century B.C., the date of these 
coins,® extended to the valley of the Beas in the modern districts of 
Kangra, Gurudaspur, and Hoshiarpur. But D.C, Sircar* has cor- 
rected the reading as bhagavato mahddevasya rdjardjasya, ‘of the god 
Mahadeva, the king of kings’. In his opinion these coins were 
issued in the name of the god Mahadeva or Siva who was apparently 
the family deity of the Audumbaras, On the coins of early Audum- 
bara rulers, Sivaddsa, Rudradasa and Dharaghosa the word mahdde- 
vasya is added before the name of the ruler of the Audumbara tribe, 
and Allan thought that Mahadeva was the regal title of these rulers.® 
But the legends, interpreted as ‘“‘of the king so-and so, the Audum- 
bari; of (the god) Mahadeva’’, merely indicate that the coins were 
issued both in the name of the divine and the temporal head. We 
have referred to the representation of a Saiva temple on the Audum- 
bara coins :° there is no doubt that the reading given by D.C. Sircar 
is the correct one. Allan’s rendering of a Yaudheya coin legend’ 
as bhdgavata svamino brahmanya devasya kumdrasya has been cor- 
rected by J.N. Banerjea as bhagavatah (or to) svamino brahmanya 
devasya kumdrasya.® Similarly the legend on Kuninda coins read 
by Allan as bhdgavata chatresvara mahdtmanah is given by J.N. 
Banerjea as bhagavata chatreSvara mahdtmanah,® In fact, it appears 
that during the four centuries following the end of the Sunga rule 
the tribal republics of Western and Central India were predominantly 
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Saivite; the influence of Bhagavatism during the 2nd-Ist centuries 
B.C. appears to have been confined to some areas of Uttar Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and portions of Maharastra. 


Il. The progress of Bhagavatism in the Saka-Kusdna period. 


(From the beginning of the Christian era to A.D. 300) 


Although not many epigraphs deal with Bhagavatism in the 
period between the first and the third centuries A.D, iconographical 
findings of the period supplement our knowledge to some extent. 

Mathura appears to have been a principal seat of Bhagavatism 
during the rule of the Saka satraps. The Mora inscription! of the 
time of Sodasa, the son of Mahaksatrapa Rafijuvula (A.D. 1-15), 
recording the installation of the images of the five Vrsni hero-gods, 
bears witness to this fact. Another inscription® of a slightly later 
date, records the erection of a shrine, an arched gateway (torana) 
and a railed platform or balcony (vedikd) at the sacred place of 
bhagavat Vasudeva by a certain person named Vasu (or one 
who had a name-ending in vasu), It ends with a benedictory prayer 
for the increase of the rule of Mahaksatrapa Sodasa. From these 
two inscriptions it is obvious that at least two, if not more, 
temples of bhagavat Vasudeva existed in the vicinity of Mathura in 
the time of Sodasa. 

A good number of icons and sculptural representations deal- 
ing with Vaisnavite themes and datable in the Kusana period have 
been discovered in the vicinity of Mathura. A piece of sculpture® 
found near the Mathura city depicts Vasudeva wading through the 
waters carrying the child-Krsna to Gokula. This is the earliest 
sculpture portraying a scene from the life of Krsna and is assigned 
to the first century A.D. on grounds of style. A relief’ in mottled 
red sandstone showing Krsna standing with the Mt. Govardhana 
balanced on the palm of his upraised left hand was dated by 
Coomaraswamy® and J. N. Banerjea® in the late Kusana period ; 
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but according to Agrawala!’ it is not earlierthan the seventh century 
A.D, 

In his Catalogue of the Brahmanical Images in Mathura Art 
V.S, Agrawala enumerates as many as fourteen images of Vasudeva- 
Visnu ascribed by him to the Kusana period.? He writes that Visnu 
images in their earliest form are exactly like those of Bodhisattva 
Maitreya with the addition of two extra arms, “Distinctive features 
gradually appeared in respect of each god and goddess in their 
plastic forms’’.2 One of the earliest images of Visnu in Mathura 
art holds the right hand in abhaya mudrd (a pose of the hand 
offering protection to the devotee) and a nectar-pot in the left hand, 
like the images of the Bodhisattva Maitreya ; of the two extra arms, 
the back Jeft hand is shown holding a discus and the back right a 
mace,* In his opinion, it shows the transition from a Buddhist to 
a Brahmanical image’’,® and the view is accepted by J.N. Banerjea.® 
Agrawala considers the image No. 933 catalogued by him as the best 
example of the Maitreya type of Visnu, and he points out that 
Visnu images of a little later date are shown holding the discus, 
mace and conch, with the fourth hand in the abhaya mudra.’? Lotus 
as a distinct symbol of Visnu was last to be evolved. Only one 
statuette,® ascribable to the Kusdna period, represents the deity for 
the first time with all the four well-known attributes. 

Visnu figures with four or more hands are well-known from the 
Gupta period onwards. However, K.D. Bajpai has noticed two 
eight-handed images’? which, in his opinion, should be placed in the 
late Kusana period. One of these was recovered from a well in the 
village Palikhera of Mathura district. The icon is made of spotted 
red sandstone and holds a stone (giri), a sword (asi), arrows (isu) and 
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perhaps a discus(cakra)in the four right hands ; the left ones are 
broken. The other image has only one extant hand which holds a 
conch and is preserved in the Mathura Museum. 


Besides the images of Vasudeva-Visnu, two of Sesa-Sankarsana 
also were recovered from the Mathura region. A two-armed male 
figure with a snake canopy overhead, holding a cup in the left hand 
and wearing a vaijayanti garland, was obtained from the Dirgha 
Visnu temple in Mathura city.! It shows on the left a staff surmou- 
nted by a tailed lion and on the right a pestle, which gives out 
its identity. The image is ascribed to the Kusana age. Another 
Kusana statue of Baladeva was obtained from village Girdharpur.? 
The distinctive emblem, the pestle, is carved on the right side and 
a Staff-like object, probably a mace (gadd), is shown on the left. 


The pieces of evidence adduced so far make it sufficiently clear 
that the worship of Vasudeva and Sankarsana continued unabated 
in the Mathura region, and the view of Raychaudhuri® that Mathura 
had ceased to be the stronghold of Bhagavatism during the Saka- 
Kusana rule has now to be abandoned. In fact, it was the popularity 
of Vasudeva and Baladeva legends in the Mathura region which led 
Jainism to incorporate them in its pantheon, and we find a Jaina 
devotee dedicating an image of the Vasudevas* in A.D. 113. 

In Rajasthan, an inscription® of A.D, 279 found on a sacrificial 
pillar in Barnala in the old Jaipur state marks the performance of 
five trirdtra sacrifices and expresses the wish that the god Visnu may 
be pleased. This seems to be more in line with the Vedic worship 
of Visnu connected with Vedic sacrifices than with Puranic Vaisna- 
vism, However, another Yupa inscription® of the third century A.D., 
found at Nandsa in the Sahara district of the former Udaipur. state, 
indicates a comingling of both the Vedic and the Puradnic forms of 
Visnu worship ; it records the performance of Vedic sacrifices after 
building the shrines of Brahma, Indra, Prajapati and Visnu. 
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We have some traces of the prevalence of the cult in the north- 
west also. A Peshawar Museum stone inscription speaks of a 
Brahmana Vasudeva, son of Indradeva, a resident of Obhara.* The 
name of the former may suggest that the influence of Bhagavatism 
extended to the northern portions of the Punjab in the second 
century A.D., for although the exact find-spot is not known the 
inscription must have been acquired from some neighbouring place. 
In Himachal Pradesh, on a rock situated behind the famous temple 
Raghunatha in the village Devaprayaga occurs a name, Caturvytha, 
inscribed in Brahmi.? The characters of the script may be attributed 
to some time between the second and the fifth centuries A.D. 
However, Caturvyiha, a name of Visnu in reference to his four 
vyuha forms, might have been the name of some pilgrim who came 
to visit the place from some other locality. | 


In the south, Satavahanas, who encouraged the Mahasanghikas 
and supported the Mahayana form of Buddhism,°® were also favour- 
ably disposed towards the Vaisnavite cults, and names such as 
Krsna‘ and Visnupdlita® (one protected by Visnu) are not uncommon 
among them. An inscription of Gautamiputra Yajfiasri, who is 
supposed to have ruled from c, A.D. 174 to 203,° begins with an 
invocation to bhagavat Vasudeva.” The inscription is dated in the 
twenty-seventh year of his reign and was discovered in the village 
Chinna in the Krishna district of the Andhra Pradesh. 


In the inscriptions found at Nasik, Kanheri, Kondane and 
other rock-cut caves of Western India, Amaravati and Nagarjuni- 
conda, names showing Vaisnavite affinities appear to have been 
quite popular with the Buddhist devotees and officers of the Sata- 
vahana kingdom. A Nasik cave inscription’ of the time of Gautami- 


1, No. 21, see CII. Il, pt. i, No. 81, pl. xxx, 1. 
2. El, XXX, No. 23 Ins. No. xviii. 
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putra Satakarni (c, A.D. 106-30) speaks of Visnupilita, officer 
incharge of Govardhana, a place south west of Mt. TriraSmi in the 
Nasik district of Maharastra. Another Nasik cave inscription of the 
time of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi (c. A.D. 130-59) refers to an officer, 
Visnupala,1 A Bhaja Buddhist cistern inscription mentions a 
Maharathi Visnudatta the son of KauSsiki? and at Nagarjuniconda a 
Mahiasenapati Mahatalavara Vinhusiri (Skt. Visnusri) of the Pikiya 
family is referred to in the Ayaka pillar inscription.3 We have 
referred to Saka Visnudatta of DaSapura (identified with Mandasor 
in Madhya Pradesh) and a Saka woman Visnudatta, wife of 
Ganapaka Rebhila and mother of Ganapaka Visvavarmma in the 
Nasik cave inscriptions ;* a merchant Visnunandin is mentioned in 
a Kanheri cave inscription® of the time of rajan Mathariputra Svami 
Sakasena. Visnunandin is said to be an inhabitant of Kalyana, 
modern Kalyan in the Thana district of Maharastra. Names such 
as Ramadatta,® Kanha (Krsna),’? Visnuka® and Venht® (Visni in the 
female gender) frequently appear at Amaravati, Kuda and Kondane 
cave inscriptions. Thus, although the direct epigraphic reference to 
Vaisnavism is very meagre during the period under review, the 
evidence of the Buddhist records may justify our conclusion that 
Vaisnavism was well in progress not only in the north but also in 
the south, particularly in the Deccan in the first three centuries of 
the Christian era. It finds full corroboration in the literary works 
of the period, and it is pointed’® out that some early Sangam works 
such as Padirruppattu, Perumbanarruppadai and Purananiru contain 
many references to the worship of Visnu, Vasudeva and Sankarsana, 
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IIT. Vaisnavism in the Gupta Period. 


The patronage of the Gupta monarchs, the support of the 
priestly class, and the adoption of a syncretistic, tolerant attitude, 
all these things combined, led to an unprecedented increase in the 
popularity and prestige of Vaisnavism in the Gupta period, and 
our sources indicate that the cult spread not only throughout the 
country but also in the Indian colonies of Java and Bali. 

A rock inscription? found in the village Tusam of the Hissar 
district, Haryana, begins with an invocation to god Vasudeva-Visnu 
and records the dedication of a house-shrine and two reservoirs to 
the bhagavat by a certain Acadrya Somatrata, the great-grandson of 
Acarya YaSastrata, who is described as a great devotee of the 
bhagavat.2, The name of Somatrata’s grandfather, Visnutrata, also 
exhibits Vaisnavite influence. The inscription, which is palaeo- 
graphically assigned to the fifth century A.D.,° discloses the 
popularity of Vaisnavism with four successive generations ina family 
at Hissar, and we may infer that the cult must have prevailed in the 
region at least as early as the fourth century A.D. Some terracotta 
sealings* discovered at Sunet in the Ludhiana district contain such 
personal names as Sankara-Narayana and Visnuddsa. These are 
ascribable to the fifth century A.D., and once again illustrate the 
popularity of the brahmanical cults in the Punjab state. 

In Uttar Pradesh, the Bhitari stone pillar inscription is an im- 
portant epigraph recording the installation of an icon of Visnu under 
the name Sarngin, the bearer of the bow, by king Skanda-gupta.® 
Bhitari is a village in the Ghazipur district, and the red sandstone 
pillar bearing the inscription stands just outside it, in the southern 
direction, The village was allotted for the worship of the image 
which was apparently established in the same locality. Another 
stone inscription® of A.D. 468, discovered in the pavement of the 
Dasavatara temple at Gadhava in the Allahabad district, records the 
installation of an image of Anantasvamin, evidently Visnu in his Sesa- 
Sankarsana form, It also speaks of the god Citrakiitasvamin, the lord 
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of Citrakita, who could be no other than Rama, son of Daéaratha. 
Citrakita is identified with modern Chatarkot in the Banda 
district of U.P., and is 71 miles from Allahabad. It is a well-known 
place for pilgrimage, and is considered highly sacred for Rama- 
worship. A little later, the Jaunpur stone inscription! of Iévara- 
varman Maukhari makes a reference to Visnu as the god who is self- 
born (dtma-bhii) and wields the bow with his arms. JSvara-varman 
was a feudatory of the Guptas in the first half of the sixth century 
A.D. 

Besides the inscriptions discovered in U.P. a large number of 
seals found at Bhita? in Allahabad also provides valuable information 
for a study of Vaisnavism. Although all the seals might not have 
originated at Bhita itself, some of these were apparently attached to 
letters sent from different localities, and some others were used as 
tokens, passports etc,, a good number of these might have belonged 
to places nearabout, and the religious sealings were perhaps used as 
votive tablets. One of these® bears the legend namo bhagavate 
vasudevaya, ‘salutation to lord Vasudeva,’ along with a wheel like 
symbol. As Marshall points out,* there must have been a temple of 
Vasudeva at Bhita in the Gupta period. Another seal® bears the 
figure of a male identified with Visnu. Four of the seals* have a 
representation of Sri-Laksmi on them, one of which speaks of a 
Mahaésvapati-Mahadandanayaka Visnuraksita (literally, one protected 
by Visnu) in eastern Gupta characters,’ Visnuraksita is supposed 
to have been associated with the kings of Kausambi.? Two others 
seem to depict the Tortoise and the Duck incarnations of Visnu.? Out 
of the 120 seals catalogued by Marshall, only a few belong to 
Buddhism and the Sun-cult, the majority show Vaisnavite or Saivite 
affinities. However, it is worth noting that although as many as 
eight seals and sealings" indicating Saivite influence have been attri- 
buted to the Kusana period, not one of the Vaisnavite seals can be 
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placed so early;! apparently the popularity of Vaisnavism was much 
augmented during the Gupta rule. An analysis of the symbols and 
legends occurring on the Bhita seals and sealings shows that 21 of 
these,? ascribable to the Gupta period, suggest Vaisnavite associa- 
tions, 26 Saivite,? and 6 of the Sun-cult;! the few Buddhist ones are 
assigned to the sixth century or later. Thus both the major brah- 
manical cults, Vaisnavism and Saivism, were in a flourishing 
condition in the region around Bhita in Uttar Pradesh, 


The discovery of a large number of Vaisnavite sculptures of the 
Gupta period further illustrates the popularity of the cult; and 
many of these® have been found in the Mathura region. The Visnu 
Purdna® refers to an image of Visnu established at Mathura; and 
there is no doubt that the place must have had several Vaisnavite 
shrines. The earliest extant icons of Visnu’s incarnations, the Boar, 
Man-Lion and the Dwarf, are assigned to the Gupta period, and 
one of these, the Boar lifting the goddess Earth, was discovered at 


1. Seal No. 5 bears a conch symbol with the legend ‘of Nagadeva’ in late 
Kusana script. According to Marshall, it shows that Nagadeva was a 
Vaisnava; but conch-shell appears to have been a popular, auspicious 
object connected with fertility (see Gonda, AEV, pp. 100-1). It is one of 
the eight nidhis of Kubera (see Banerjea, DHI,I ed, pp. 115-6) and is des- 
cribed as living at his court (Hopkins, Ep. Mytho., p. 143). For the connec- 
tion of Sri with the eight nidhis, see supra, p.97. In the Mahabharata 
Sankha is often the name of a naga. (S.V. Sankha, Sorensen, Mahabharata 
Index). Hence its appearance on the seal cannot be taken as definite evidence 
of the Vaisnavite faith of the owner. 


2. Marshall, op. cit., Nos, 2, 3, 6, 7, 21, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 41, 42, 43, 47, 53, 
81, 87, 88, 89, 90, 92, Total=21, 


Seal No. 7 bears the name Gauridasa who would thus appear to have been 
a votary of Gauri, but the symbols, an ornamented wheel with a pair of con- 
ches on pedestal, are Vaisnavite. Similarly, the lion on No. 81 appears to 
represent the vdhana of Durga but the name-legend ‘Visnucandra’ reflects 
‘Vaisnavite influence. Sealing No. 47, has a humped bull couchant, but 
the name of Dandandyaka KeSsavadasa indicates devotion to Kesava. Nos. 
6, 41, 92, bear a conch symbol with no other indications of Vaisnavite asso- 
ciations, and hence are of doubtful nature. No. 43 and 90 havea figure of 
wheel on pedestal; but the wheel symbol was also used by the worshippers 


of the Sun and the Buddha and hence, when by itself, provides uncertain 
evidence. 
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Mathura! A mutilated bas-relief? of the early Gupta period in the 
Mathura school of art depicts four-armed Visnu in his Trivikrama 
form, In front of the deity, king Bali is shown pouring water from 
a jar. Another Gupta sculpture,® portraying the subduing of the naga 
Kaliya by Vasudeva-Krsna, was discovered at ‘Kamsa ka kila’ in 
Mathura city. It shows Krsna holding in his hand a rope (pasa) 
which is bound round the neck of the naga. The naga is represented 
anthropomorphically with a snake-hood over his head, and the lower 
portion of the nagi, his wife, is that of a snake. In later art Kaliya 
invariably appears in his snake form. 

A few of the Sesa-Sankarsana images of the Gupta period have 
also been discovered at different places in U.P. A four-armed figure 
of Balarama* with a snake canopy was discovered at Bajna and is 
placed in the early Gupta period. It holds a pestle and a wine-cup 
(varuni patra), one of the hands is upraised in a pose similar to that 
adopted in the naga statues, and the fourth is missing. The torso 
of a standing Balarama image of the fifth century A.D. was found in 
Raman Kothi well beyond Jamna Bagh. Another torso of approxi- 
mately the same date, of the same deity with traces of a pestle on 
the right, was obtained from Goraidhana in the Iglas subdivision of 
the Aligarh district. 

A colossal figure in Chunar sandstone showing Krsna holding 
aloft the Mount Govardhana was discovered in Banaras city, and is 
now preserved in the Sarnath Museum.® Recently the Allahabad 
Museum has acquired a remarkable Visnu image of the early Gupta 
period from Jhusi.6 A stone image of the god in his Trivikrama 
form has been found at Nainital, and it is stated that the image has 
the name of the sculptor carved in the Gupta script.?, Some broken 
parts of the statues and weapons of the deity, assignable to the early 
and the late Gupta period, were found at Ahicchatra in the Bareilly 
district of U.P. A head and the bust of the Man-Lion incarnation 
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were also found there. The image holds a lotus flower in the right 
hand, and is dated in the late Gupta age.1. The worship of 
§ri-Laksmi, who was by now fully absorbed into Vaisnavism, also 
appears to have been very popular in Mathura and the neighbouring 
regions, and several extant sculptures in Mathura art of the Gupta 
period depict the famous Gaja-Laksmi scene.” 


An important innovation in Vaisnavite iconography of the 
Gupta period is the representation of Visnu in his four-faced form, 
and a number of such sculptures have come to light.2 On the basis 
of a passage in the Visnudharmottara Purdna* Banerjea describes this 
form of Visnu as Vaikuntha Caturmirti.® It is also designated as an 
image of Mahavisnu.* The front face is human shown in a placid 
attitude, the side ones are of the Boar and the Lion, the back face has 
a terrible form. When carved in alto-relievo, the back face is natura- 
lly not shown, and one such sculpture in mottled sandstone was 
discovered at Bhankari, a village 14 mile south-west of Aligarh city.’ 

A terracotta plaque,® which originally decorated the brick 
temple at Bhitargaon in the Kanpur district of U.P.,° shows Nara- 
yana lying on the coils of the serpent Sesa, a lotus issues out of his 
navel, and the god Brahma is seated over it. The two demons 
Madhu and Kaitabha are shown in a fighting attitude near the leg of 
the deity. The temple is generally placed in the latter half of the 
fifth century A.D. ;!° and in the centre of the west wall of the temple 
there is a representation of the Boar incarnation of Visnu, which 
led Cunningham to state that the temple was dedicated to Visnu. 
This is by no means certain,"' From the positioning of the images of 
Durga, GaneSa and Visnu in outer nichesit would seem that it was a 
Saiva temple and Visnu was worshipped as a subordinate divinity. 
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However, the most notable monument of Gupta Vaisnavism 
is the DaSavatara temple of stone at Deogadh in the Jhansi district of 
U.P. The excavations conducted by D.R. Sahni showed tha the 
temple was of the paficdyatana type, four small shrines of subordinate 
divinities stood at the four corners of the main temple. It furnished 
the earliest example of a temple of this type and is generally ascribed to 
the early part of the sixth century A.D.) An inscription? in the 
Gupta characters found on one of the large pillars in the compound 
of the temple speaks of a Bhagavata Govinda, a worshipper of the 
lord of KeSavapura ; and it seems to us that the site was perhaps 
known as KeSavapura. A number of scenes from the Krsna legend, 
such as Devaki entrusting infant Krsna to Vasudeva for carrying him 
to Nanda, Nanda and YaSoda caressing Balarama and Krsna, the 
upsetting of the cart, Krsna’s seizure of Kamsa by the hair, the meeting 
of Sudama and Krsna etc., is portrayed in the panels of the temple.? 
The east side niche depicts the penance of Nara and Nardyana;* the 
south side recess gives a glimpse of the fully developed Vaisnavite 
mythology of the Gupta period. It shows’ Naradyana-Visnu resting 
on the serpent Sesa whose seven hoods form a canopy over him. 
Laksmi sits at his feet, and the goddess Earth stands holding 
a chowrie. Garuda appears on the scene holding a snake and, on 
the upper part of the panel figure four-faced Brahma sitting 
on a lotus, Karttikeya, Siva and Parvati on the bull Nandi; below 
are shown the four personified weapons and the two demons 
Madhu and Kaitabha. On the right is the figure of GaneSa holding a 
rosary, a battle-axe, and a bowl of sweat-meats. Thus the whole 
sculpture reflects a highly advanced stage of the cult. Ina southern 
corner of the temple, a panel shows several scenes from the Rdma- 
yana,® and in a caitya window the god Narasimha figures seated on a 
lotus holding the discus, the club and the conch, three of the well- 
known weapons of Narayana-Visnu.’ It is the earliest image showing 
his unmistakably Vaisnavite character. Another incarnation of 
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Visnu, the Dwarf, is found carved on a sculpture, which is in a badly 
mutilated! condition. The story of the liberation of the elephant 
(gaja-moksa) also appears for the first time in a niche at Deogadh.? 
Lately, Klaus Bruhn has noticed an image of Krsna holding the 
Govardhana Mount in the vicinity of the temple.* The sculpture 
belongs to the Gupta age. 

In Rajasthan, a stone inscription’ discovered at Nagari begins 
with an invocation to Visnu and speaks of the erection of a temple 
of the deity by three vaisya brothers, Satyastra, Srugandhaand Dasa. 
The inscription is dated in A.D. 424, and describes them as the 
grandsons of Visnucara. The name of the grandfather indicates 
Vaisnavite influence. Evidently Vaisnavism made continuous pro- 
gress in the ancient city of Madhyamika from the 2nd—lIst centuries 
B.C. down to the Gupta period. Rajasthan has yielded some out- 
standing Vaisnavite sculptures of the Gupta period. Two red sand- 
stone pillars depicting several incidents from the Krsna legend were 
discovered at Mandor, a place five miles north of Jodhpur.® The 
pillars apparently formed a gateway to some Vaisnavite temple and 
have the following scenes carved on them: 

1. Krsna holding the Mount Govardhana on the palm of his 

hand. 
. Yasoda churning milk, Krsna is shown stealing butter. 
. The upturning of the cart by baby Krsna. 
. YaSoda nursing the baby god on her breasts. 
. The killing of the ass-demon Dhenuka by Balarama. 
. The subjugation of the naga Kaliya. 


These sculptures are assigned to the fourth century A.D.® 
A mutilated inscription bearing the creed formula of Vasudeva 
worshippers om namo bhagavate Vasudevadya, was also discovered at 
Mandor and is now preserved at Sardar Museum Jodhpur.’ 
Tessitory unearthed some baked terracotta bricks depicting the 
theme of the lifting of the Govardhana Mount and Danlila scenes at 
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Rangamahal in Bikaner and assigned these to the first century B.C.1 
However, it is pointed out that the sculptures show the influence of 
the Gandhara art, and hence should be attributed to the early Gupt 

period.” 


The region of Bihar, which formed a part of the Gupta domi- 
nion from the very beginning, also has yielded important Vaisnavite 
findings. The fragmentary stone inscription® discovered in the Mundeé- 
vari hill of Shahabad district records that a certain Dandandyaka 
Gomibhata arranged for the establishment (samdveSa) of a shrine 
(matha) of ViniteSvarat in the temple of the principal deity Sri- 
Narayana and provided the offering of two prasthas of rice and one 
pala of oil for a lamp for the purposes of the newly established god 
from the store-room of Sri-Mandalesvarasvami, evidently the same 
as Sri-Narayana,® The inscription refers to the rule of Mahasdmanta 
Mahdapratihara Maharaja Udayasena and is dated in the year 30 of 
an unspecified era. N., G. Majumdar equates it with the Gupta era 
on palaeographic grounds.® The record indicates that about the 
middle of the fourth century A.D. a temple of Sri-Narayana existed 
in the Shahabad district. The deity wasalso knownas Mandalesvara, 
the presiding god of the region, and a Saivite divinity was installed 
in the precincts of his temple as asubsidiary deity. Another epigraph’ 
found in a cave of Barabar hill in the district of Gaya states that the 
Maukhari king Ananta-varman installed an image of Vasudeva- 
Krsna in a cave of Pravaragiri. The Maukhari king appears to have 
been a Gupta feudatory in theearly sixth century A.D,, and Pravara- 
giri is identified by Fleet with modern Barabar hill. 

The excavations conducted by Bloch at Basarh (Muzaffarpur 
district, Bihar) have brought to light a large number of clay seals 
which illustrate the popularity of Vaisnavism in the Gupta period. 
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Fourteen of the official seals described by Bloch bear a representa- 
tion of the Gaja-Laksmi scene with some variations; 'and one has a 
figure of the Boar with a conch on either side.* Another has a wheel 
with symbols for the sun and the moon. It belonged to some official 
of the district of Vaisali whose name is now obliterated ? Among the 
seals used by temples and guilds etc. one has the legend Srivisnu- 
pada-svdmi-narayana, ‘‘Narayana, the lord of the illustrious Visnu- 
pada’’,‘ inscribed on it. The symbols appearing on it are described 
by Bloch as a staff consisting of seven dots, a conch, a wheel and an 
‘ornamental tristla’’. These are obviously the emblems of Visnu, the 
first is the mace, and the last mentioned is the auspicious ‘naga 
symbol’ discussed by Rapson and identified by J. N. Banerjea as the 
Srivatsa.> The seal perhaps belonged to the Visnupada temple at 
Gaya. The real meaning of the legends on two other seals is a little 
controversial, Bloch describes the seal No, 32 as bearing an ornamental 
wheel on an altar (vedi), two conches with flowers, and the legend 
jayatyananto bhagavan sambah, which he interprets as ‘‘Victorious is 
the Lord Ananta (Siva) with Amba (Durga)’’.® The other seal accor- 
ding to him, has a “‘shield (?)”’ on an altar and two conches with the 
legend jitam bhagavatonantasya nandeSvarivarasyaminah, ‘‘Victorious 
is the Lord Ananta (Siva), the chosen husband of Nandegvari 
(Durga)’.’ J. N. Banerjea states® that according to lexicons both 
Ananta and Nanda are the names of Visnu, and the identification is 
supported by the emblems on the seals which are Vaisnavite in 
character. He points out® {that {the symbol, described doubtfully 
as shield by Bloch, is in fact the Srivatsa mark, and Amba and 


1, Bloch, ASIAR, 1903-04, p. 107f; see Nos. 3,4,5,6,7,8,9,10,11,13,20,21,22,23. 
Seal No. 28 shows a female standing in a flower-group with two attendants. 
She may be either Sri-Laksmi, whose connection with fertility we have noted 
earlier, or Sakambhari, the goddess of vegetation, identified with Durga. 
The legend on the seal reads, vaisdlyam-araprakrti kutumbinadm. Wer asso- 
ciation with kufumbins or husbandmen further illustrates her character. For 
the seal see ibid., p. 110, pl, XL. 4. 


TIbid., p. 109, seal No. 18. 

Ibid., No. 27, pl. XLII, 49. 

Ibid., Seal No. 31, pl. XL 3, infra. 
Supra, p. 52. 

Bloch, op. cit., p. 111, see pl. XLI. 32. 
Ibid., No, 37. 

Banerjea, DHI, I ed; pp. 206-7. 

Ibid., p. 207. 
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Nandeévari should be identified as Laksmi. However, neither the 
conch-shell! nor the Srivatsa can be described as typically Vaisnava. 
The Anusdsana Parva of the Mahabharata describes Siva as sankhaSila- 
dhara, holding a conch-shell anda trident;? and the Srivatasa appears 
on the breast of several divinities. According to Varahamihira® the 
god of the Jainas should be shown as bearing the Srivatsa mark on 
his chest, Although an inscription of this period refers to a Vaisnavite 
god Anantasvamin* and iconographical texts speak of a particular 
form of Visnu as Ananta,® the word simply means ‘infinite’. It could 
have been applied to any god claiming eternity, and the Anusdsana 
Parva names Siva as Ananta.* The names Amba and Nandesvari 
denote Durga, who is sometimes, although only rarely, described as 
the wife of Narayana,’ and Narayani.® So it is not impossible that 
the seals refer to a form of worship in which Narayana and Durga or 
NandeSvari were jointly invoked. The goddess Nanda, apparently 
the same as NandeSvari of the seal, is described in a typical Vaisnavite 
garb in a passage of the Vardha Purdna quoted by T.A.G. Rao.® It 
describes her as wearing a kirifa, the well-known head-dress of 
Visnu, and holding a discus, mace, conch, noose, sword, bell, bow, 
and arrows in her eight hands. The implements are characteristically 
Vaisnavite. But these comparatively rare pieces of evidence are not 
sufficient, in our opinion, to by-pass the overwhelmingly clear tradi- 
tion, which makes Siva the husband of Amba-Nandesvari-Durga, 
and at best we may say that the evidence of the seals is inconclusive 
in determining the personality of the male consort. 


4, Supra, p. 182 f.n. 1. 

2. Mbh.,, XIII. 14. 289. 

3, Varahamihira, The Brhat Samhita, 50. 45. 
4 

5 


Supra, p. 180. 
T.A.G. Rao, The Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. 1, Pratima Laksandani, 
p. 60. 

6. Mbh., XIII. 14. 305, , 

7. Hopkins, Epic. Mytho., p. 225. Forclose connections between Durga and 


Laksmi see supra, p. 106-8 ; also see Shyam Chand Mukherji, IHQ, XXXV. 
1959, pp. 189-90 for the description of Durga as Vaisnavi-Sakti, Narayani, 
Ambika, and Vaisnavi in the Devi Mahatmya section of the Markandeya 


Purana, 
8. Cf. Hariv., II, 3.1. 
9. T.A.G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, pt. ii. pp. 355-6. 
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Four of the seals! enumerated by Bloch have the sacred formula 
jitam bhagavatd, ‘Victory to the bhagavat’ inscribed on them. Although 
the term bhagavat was applied to other gods also, it usually meant 
Narayana-Visnu, if not accompanied with some qualifying epithet.’ 
The phrase appears to have been a creed formula of the Bhagavatas 
just as some others, om namo bhagavate vdsudevadya, om namo 
nardyandya, were, and it appears invariably in the Vaisnavite epi- 
graphs only.® 

A number of Basarh seals bear the symbol of an ornamental 
wheel on them. On some of these it appears alone, and on others 
along with the conch symbol. Bloch comments‘ that the figure of 
the ornamental wheel found on these seals is quite unlike the Buddhist 
symbol of Dharmmacakra. We may state that it is a representation 
of Visnu’s discus, as the form of the wheel appears on the seals 
which are undoubtedly of a Vaisnavitecharacter.5 The symbol figures 
on twenty-three seals®, leaving aside those on which it appears along . 
with other Vaisnavite emblems and which have been discussed already, 
and on eight of the twenty-three seals it is coupled with the conch 
symbol. We may suggest that the frequent appearance of the wheel 
symbol on the Basarh seals is indicative of the popularity of Vaisna- 
vism in this region. Names such as Krsnadatta,’?’ KeSavadatta,® 
Cakradasa,® Haridasa,!® Harigupta,'! KeSava,’* Ndarayanadatta,'® 


1. Bloch, op. cit., Nos. 33, 34, 35 and 36. 
2, Supra., p. 39. 


3. Cf. the opening lines of the Poona copp. pl. ins. of Prabhavatigupta, Sircar, 
Sel. Ins., p. 412; the Rithpur copp. pl. ins. of the same queen, ibid., p. 415; 
the Narasaraopet copp. pl. ins. of Simhavarman, ibid., p.445; the Penukonda 
copp. pl. ins. of Madhava, ibid. p. 456. 


Bloch, op. cit., p. 105, 
Cf. Nos. 31, 34, 36. 
These are Nos. 38, 40, 41*, 43, 45*, 48, 51, 53*, 55*, 57, 59*, 64, 65, 68%, 
91*, 102, 106, 112, 114, 115, 125, 128*, 133, Total=23. 
Seals marked with asterisk bear the symbol of the conch also. 
7. Nos, 45, 78. 
8. Nos. 58, 68. 
9,” No. 54, 
10, No. 64. 
IJ. No; ‘65: 
12. Nos. 69, 137. 
13, Now 95; 
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Varaha datta,' Varaha,” Vasudeva,® and Visnuvarmma! are common 
on these seals. A kulika Hari is mentioned on several sealings,® and 
two refer to a prathama-kulika Hari,® One artisan at VaiSali bore 
the name Krsnadatta.’ These indicate the prevalence of Vaisnavism 
among people in general and artisans in particular. Three of the seals 
indicate both Saivite and Vaisnavite influence. One bears the name 
Bhavadasa, slave of the god Bhava (Siva), but it has the symbol of 
ornamental wheel on it ;° another of Naradyanadatta, has a humped 
bull standing on an altar,® and the third one, which has a figure of 
bull couchant, bears the name Vasudeva inscribed on it.!° Thus, of the 
total 139 seals catalogued by Bloch, 56 indicate Vaisnavite influence," 
and if the evidence of seals only is taken into consideration, it would 
seem that Vaisnavite influence was more prominent in the Vaisali 
region than at Bhita in Uttar Pradesh. This is remarkable, for with 
the exception of the solitary doubtful instance of a Visnu image in 
the Mathura art of the Kusana period, found at Hankrail in the 
Malda district!? we do not find any evidence of Vaisnavism in the 
eastern parts of India prior to Gupta rule. 

Spooner’s excavations’® also have brought to light interesting 
findings at Basarh for a study of Vaisnavism. A female figure on a 
platform above a barge depicted on one of the seals is identified by 


No. 115, 

No, 115. 

No. 118. 

No. 119. 

Nos. 40, 66, 76, 77. 
Nos. 66, 99. 

No. 63. 


No. 49. 
No. 95, pl. XLII, 41. 


No. 118. 


For the sake of clarity we may recount the total number of seals discovered 
by Bloch indicating Vaisnavite influence. 


These are: Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 26, 27, 
31, 33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 40, 41, 43, 45, 48, 49, 51, 53, 54, 55, 
57, 59, 64, 65, 68, 69, 76, 77, 78, 91, 95, 102, 106, 110, 111, 
112, 114, 115, 118, 119, 128, 133. 


12. The image which was ascribed by some scholars to the eighth century A.D. 
is tentatively attributed to the Kusama age by S.K. Sarswati in his article 
‘Early Sculpture of Bengal’, p. 14, Journal of the Department of Letters, 
University of Calcutta, XXX, 1938. 


13. ASIAR, 1913-14, p. 124f. 
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J.N. Banerjea as Laksmi dwelling in commerce (Vanijya-Laksmi).* 
Some others show Laksmi between the elephants,” or simply holding 
lotus stalk ;? on one seal appears the figure of the god Narasimha 
seated on a high altar with right arm raised and left on his hip.* 
This is one of the earliest representations of the god Narasimha. 
Thus the cumulative evidence of sealings and inscriptions |illustrates 
fairly well the remarkable progress of Vaisnavism in the region of 
Bihar, 

Further east, Vaisnavism spread during the fourth-fifth centuries 
not only in Bengal but also in the regions of Assam. The back wall 
of a ruined cave in the Susunia hill near Bankura in the Bankura 
district of Bengal has a big wheel with ‘flaming rib and hub’ 
incised on it with an inscription which states that it was the work of 
the illustrious Maharaja Candra-varman, son of Maharaja Simha- 
varman, the lord of Puskarana, or Puskarana.> Candra-varman is 
described as the slave of the lord Cakrasvamin (owner of the discus, 
Visnu) to whom evidently the cave and the carved wheel were 
dedicated. Puskarana is identified* with modern Pokharnd on the 
river Damodar in the Bankura district, and the record is assigned to 
the fourth century A.D. Another record, the Baigram copperplate 
inscription of A.D. 448, speaks of the purchase of some land lying 
between Trivrta and Srigohali connected with modern Baigram in 
the Bogra district of East Pakistan by two householders or agricul- 
turists (kutumbins) Bhoyila and Bhaskara for the purpose of donating 
it to the shrine of Govindasvamin. The shrine was founded by 
Sivanandin the father of thedonors.” Thus a temple-shrine (devakula) 
of bhagavat Visnu existed under the name Govindasvamin in the 
first half of the fifth century A.D. in the Bogra district of East 
Pakistan. The popularity of the cult is further indicated by the 
Dhanaidaha copper-plate inscription of the time of Kumiara-gupta I8 


Ibid., pp. 129-30, No. 93; Banerjea, DHI, I ed., p. 211. 
Ibid., No. 200. 

Ibid., Nos. 308, 312, 446, 

ASIAR, 1913-14, p. 133, No. 191, pl. XLVI. 

EI, XIII, No, 9. 

Sircar, Sel. Ins., p, 341, f.n. I. 

EI, XXI, No. 13, lines 3-4 ; 13-14, 

EI, XVII, No. 23. 
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found in the Rajshahi district of East Pakistan. It is dated in 
Gupta era 113 (A.D. 432-33) and records the donation of some land 
to a Samavedin brahmana Varahasvamin' by a person whose name 
ended in visnu.2 It is possible that the donor had Vaisnavite 
leanings. The inscription mentions several mahattaras or village 
elders whose names® suchas. ...visnu, Visnubhadra, Ramaka, Gopala 
and Sribhadra exemplify the influence of the cult in this locality. 
Another inscription of A.D. 479 discovered in the same district 
mentions persons named Ramadasa and Haridasa.* 

The Damodarpur copper-plate inscription® of the time of 
Budha-gupta supplies interesting information for the history of 
Vaisnavism. It records the purchase of some land by the guild 
president or rich banker (nagara-Sresthin) Rbhupala for building 
two temples and two store-rooms for the gods Kokamukhasvamin 
and Svetavarahasvamin near the land already donated by the same 
banker for the purpose of the two gods.* These lands were in the 
village Dongagrama which appears to have been not far from 
modern Damodarpur in the Dinajpur district of West Bengal.’ The 
record refers to the provincial governor (uparika) Jayadatta of 
Pundravardhana-bhukti (North Bengal) and ayuktaka or administra- 
tive officer Sandaka of Kotivarsa (modern Bangarh in West Dinajpur 
district). However, the inscription earlier speaks of the two gods as 
dwelling on the summit of the Himalayas (Aimavatcchikhare). D.C, 
Sircar creditably resolves this difficulty after discussing the text of the 
inscription at length. On the basis of a passage of the Vardha 
Purdna he identifies the Kokamukhatirtha mentioned in the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas with the Barahachatra in Nepal 
situated on the bank of the river Sun-Kosi, and states that the 
shrines of the gods Kokamukhasyamin and Svetavarahasvamin 
described as existing on the summit of the Himalayas were situated 
at this place.® Apparently the banker Rbhupala went on pilgrimage 


Ibid., line 12. 

Ibid., line 7. 

Ibid., lines 4-7. 

The Paharpur copper-plate Ins. of the G.E. 159. Sircar, Sel. Ins., p. 347f, 
line 10 of the ins. 

Sircar, Sel. Ins., p. 328-30. 

Tbid., lines 5-8 of the ins. 

Sircar, Sel. Ins., p. 329, f.n. 2; St. Geo, Anc, Med. Ind., p. 218. 

Ibid., pp. 218-23. 

Ibid., pp. 221-2. 
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to Varahaksetra-Kokamukhatirtha in Nepal and after coming back 
dedicated some plots of land at his native place in honour of the two 
gods. But, it seems, it was not quite convenient to send the income 
accruing from these lands for the gods enshrined at such a long 
distance, so he erected two shrines of the same gods near the land 
already dedicated to them. Sircar further points out that the 
inscription describes the two gods on the top of the Himalayas as 
ddya, interpreted by him, as ‘original’ ; and the images of the two 
gods bearing the same names were installed in the two temples built 
by Rbhupdla.t The explanation of Sircar is supported by the fact 
that the dedication of land by Rbhupdla preceded the erection of the 
shrines of the two gods. Thus the inscription records the existence 
of the temples of Svetavarahasvamin and Kokamukhasvamin, the 
two forms of the Boar incarnation of Visnu? not only in the Dinajpur 
district of West Bengal but also at Barahchatra in Nepal. Another 
copper-plate inscription® dated in the year 224 of Gupta era (A.D. 
543-4) discovered at the same place records the purchase of some 
land by a noble man (kulaputraka) Amrtadeva for donating it for 
the repairs of the temple of Svetavarahasvamin‘ and the !arrangements 
of bali, caru, sattra, the supply of cow’s milk, incense, flowers, madhu- 
parka,’ and lamp etc., to increase the religious merit of his mother, The 
grant was made in favour of the temple built by Rbhupala in the 
forest region (afradranye)® for the original god on the hill-top in 
Nepal. Amrtadeva is said to be a resident of Ayodhya, and it is 
interesting that a man from the Faizabad district of U.P. made 
donations to a deity established somewhere near Damodarpur in the 
Dinajpur district of Bengal. . 

A copper-plate inscription’ of A.D. 507 mentions twice® a 
temple of the god Pradyumnesvara in defining the boundaries of 


1, Sircar reads the passage as follows : 
tatksetra-samipya-bhimau tayoradya-kokamukhasyv ami— 
§vetavarahasvaminornamalingamenam devakuladvayam— 
etatkosthikddvayaiica, ibid., p. 223, f.n. 1. 

Supra, p. 122. 

Sircar, Sel. Ins., pp. 337-40, 

Ibid., lines 8-9 of the ins. 

For the explanation of these terms, ibid., p. 338, f.n. 7. 
Ibid., p. 338, line 8 of the ins. 

Ibid , p. 331-5. 

Ibid , lines 18-19 ; 21 of the ins. 
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some land near Gunekdgraharagrama, identified! with modern 
Gunaighar in the Tippera district of East Pakistan where it was 
found. Pradyumnesvara? appears to have been a composite deity, 
a combination of Visnu and Siva, like the better known Harihara 
form of the two gods. 

By the beginning of the sixth century, Bengal had become one 
of the strongholds of Vaisnavism and a large number of sculptures 
depicting various incidents of Krsna and Sankarsana legends such as 
uprooting of the twin Arjuna trees, the killing of the horse-demon 
Kesin, of Canira and Mustika, carrying of the infant Krsna to 
Gokula etc., has been discovered at Paharpur in the Rajshahi 
district. The oldest of these sculptures, which are spread over 
nearly three centuries, are dated in the sixth century A.D. and 
indicate the popularity of the cult which led to the employment of 
the local artists for the decoration of the basement of the temple 
at the site where these are found. In the district of Burdwan, at 
Chaitanpur, a black basalt standing image of Visnu was discovered.* 
R.P. Chanda described it as an inferior product of the Gupta age ; 
but Banerjea thinks that it is an abhicdrakasthanakamarti of Visnu, 
a standing image worshipped for malevolent purposes, ascribable to 
the eighth century A.D.5 


During the Gupta rule Vaisnavism secured its foothold in the 
regions of Assam also. An inscription,® engraved on a rock near 
the Umacala Asrama, a place on the north-eastern slope of the 
Kamakhya or Nilacala hill near Gauhati, states that Maharaja 
Surendra-varman had a cave-temple excavated for the god Balabhad- 
rasvamin, It is suggested’ that the king should be identified with 
Mahendra-varman of the Bhauma or Naraka dynasty of Pragjyotisa. 
He is supposed to have ruled from A.D. 470 to 494, and palaeographi- 
cally the record seems to be of the same period. The kingdom of 


Ibid., p. 334, f.n. 5. 


2. A temple of the same deity, Pradyumnesvara, is also mentioned in the 
Deopara inscription of Maharaja Vijayasena of Bengal. K.G. Goswami, 
A Study of Vaisnavism, p. 24. 


3. ASIAR, 1926-27, p. 140f; for a detailed descriptior see K.N. Dikshit, The 
Excavations at Paharpur, MASI, No. 55. 


ASIAR, 1925-26, p. 153. 

Banerjea, JISOA, XIII, 1945, p. 74. 

EI, XXXI, No. 10. 

D.C. Sircar and P.D. Chaudhury, ibid., p. 68. 
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Pragjyotisa or Kamarapa was a feudatory state of Samudra gupta, 
and it is stated that the local ruling dynasty might have owed its rise 
to the Gupta king’. It appears to us that Vaisnavism spread in the 
Assam region during the rule of these feudatory chiefs under the 
influence of the Guptas. The name of the son and successor of king 
Mahendra-varman, Ndarayana-varman, also indicates Vaisnavite 
influence. 


We have already mentioned the existence of the shrines of the 
two forms of the Boar incarnations of Visnu, Svetavarahasvamin 
and Kokamukhasvamin in Barahchatra in Nepal, referred to in a 
Damodarpur copper-plate inscription of the fifth century A.D.; a 
record? of king Mahadeva discovered in the Cangu Narayana temple 
near Kathamandu further shows the progress of Vaisnavism in Nepal. 
It speaks of the god Hari, whose broad chest is marked with Srivatsa 
and who causes the three worlds to move, as living on the Mount 
Doladri identified with the hill on which the temple stands. The ins- 
cription is dated in the year 386 of some era, and is attributed to 
fourth-fifth century A.D. by Bhagavanlal Indraji and D.C. Sircar on 
palaeographical grounds, 


In Central India, Vaisnavism appears to have been very popular, 
and a good many epigraphs and sculptures connected with Visnu- 
worship have been found in the region comprising modern Madhya 
Pradesh. A colossal relief depicting the Boar incarnation of Visnu 
was discovered at Udayagiri, the well-known hill near Bhilsa in 
Madhya Pradesh; it was ascribed by Coomaraswamy to A.D. 400.4 
The Udayagiri cave inscription® of the time of Candra-gupta II dated 
in A.D, 401-2 records the dedication of a religious gift by a certain 
Sanakanika feudatory. As the inscription is engraved above two scul- 
ptures, one of which is a four-armed image of Visnu and the other a 
twelve-armed goddess, apparently these are the gifts mentioned in it. 
The goddess is probably Laksmi or Durga inher Yogamaya form; the 


1, R.C. Majumdar, The Classical Age. p. 89. 


2. Bhagavaplal Indraji, LA, IX, 1880, p. 163f ; Sircar, Sel. Ins., p- 266-9; lines 
3-6 of the ins. 


3. Ibid., p. 365, f.n. 1. 
4, Coomaraswamy, HIJA, fig. 174. 
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worship of Durga or of her different forms with Visnu is not un- 
known during this period'. Evidence of such joint worship is mostly 
found in the epigraphs of Central India, in the Vindhya region, 
where the cult of the aboriginal mother-goddesses had a very strong- 
hold. Another inscription of A.D, 423 states that Mayuraksaka, a 
feudatory of king Visva-varman, built two temples, one for Visnu? 
and the other for the Divine Mothers.? Mayiraksaka is described as 
extremely devoted to the god who wields the discus and the club,! 
evidently Visnu, and his devotion is further exemplified in the names 
of his sons Visnubhata and Haribhata.® The record is inscribed on a 
stone tablet found near the village Gangadhar in the former Jhalawad 
state of Central India. 

About 50 miles north-east of Bhilsa, a group of temples stands 
at Eran in the Saugor district of Madhya Pradesh which has yielded 
interesting material for the study of Vaisnavism, The fragmentary 
Eran stone inscription of Samudra-gupta® is too mutilated to indicate 
its nature; it seems to record the setting up of a pillar of some kind,’ 
but from the shape and appearance of the stone Cunningham remar- 
ked® that it was probably attached to the temple containing acolossal 
figure of Visnu standing north of the Boar temple. The represen- 
tation of a Garuda-pillar on the coins of Samudra-gupta discloses 
his devotion to Visnu, and it is very probable that the inscription 
recorded some dedication of a Vaisnavite character, More definite is 
the evidence of the stone pillar inscription® of the time of Budha- 
gupta at Eran which speaks of the dedication of a dhvajastambha or 
flag-staff of Visnu by a Maharaja Matrvisnu,!° son of the son’s son of 
Indra-visnu, grandson of Varuna-visnu, and son of Hari-visnu. The 
family had a continuous tradition of devotion to Visnu for four 
generations, The inscription begins with an invocation to the four- 


Supra, p. 106-8 ; 188-9. 

CIl, Tl, No. 3, lines 30-1, 

Ibid., lines 36-7. 

Ibid., lines 26. 

Ibid., line 29. 

Sircar, Sel. Ins., pp. 260-02. 

Ibid., p. 262, line 25 of the ins. 

Cunningham, ASR, X, p. 89, pl. XXV Band XXVI B. 
Sircar, Sel. Ins., p. 326f, 
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armed god whose couch is the waters of the four oceans, who is the 
cause of the origin, maintenance and dissolution of the universe, and 
who has Garuda on his banner. The Eran stone Boar inscription? 
of the time of Toramana recorded by Dhanya-visnu, younger brother 
of Maharaja Matr-visnu mentions the setting up of a stone temple of 
the god Narayana, the protector of the universe having the form of 
the Boar, in the district of Airikina (modern Eran*), Apparently it 
refers to the existing stone temple in which the Boar still stands. 
The invocatory verse speaks of the deity as one who, when engaged 
in rescuing the Earth as Varaha, caused the mountains to tremble by 
the blow of his hard snout, and who was like a pillar for the three 
worlds. A little earlier, another stone inscription* engraved on a 
pillar at Eran and dated in AD. 410-1, speaks posthumously of a 
king Goparaja and his wife who accompanied him on his funeral 
pyre. Goparaja may have been a neighbouring feudatory chief, who 
died in a battle against perhaps the Hinas under his overlord Bhanu- 
gupta. The names of the chief Goparaja and his father Madhava are 
borrowed from Vaisnavism, Recently a stone representation of Gaja- 
Laksmi datable in the Gupta period was discovered at Eran‘® 

Five epigraphs of the Gupta period discovered at Mandasor 
refer to the cult of Visnu in some way or the other. The earliest of 
these, the Mandasor inscription of the time of Naravarman dated in 
A.D. 404, begins with an invocation to Visnu, described as the 
thousand-headed Purusa, who sleeps on the waters of the four oceans 
which constitute his bedstead. The inscription further describes god 
Vasudeva as one, who is the abode of the whole universe (jagadvasa) 
who is immeasurable (aprameya) ; unborn (aja) and all-powerful 
(vibhu), who, like a great tree with the gods as its fruits, women of 
the heaven (apsarases), as its beautiful shoots, heavenly chariots as 
its branches, bestows honey in the form of rain-drops.’? Evidently, 
this is a reference to his universal (visvaripa) form which became 
very popular in the Gupta sculpture. The popularity of Vaisnavite 


1. Ibid., lines 1-2, 

2 CL TI Nos oo, 

3. Ibid., line 7. 

4. Sircar, op. cit., p. 335-6, 

5. K.D. Bajpai, Ind. Arch., 1960-61, p. 60, pl. LXXI, A. 
6. EI. XII, No. 35, line 1. 

7, Tbid., lines 7-8. 
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imagery is further evinced by the latter portion of the Mandasor 
inscription of the time of Bandhuvarman bearing the date of A.D. 
473. It refers to the chest of Sarfgin as adorned with the jewel 
Kavustubha.’ The inscription ends with a prayer that the temple of 
the sun, mentioned therein, may exist as long as god Sarngin wears 
a garland of full-blown water lilies on his shoulders.? A little later, 
yet another inscription discovered at Mandasor begins with the creed 
formula of the Bhagavatas, jitam bhagavata,and an eulogy of Visnu 
Cakrapani (the wielder of the discus), who is said to move about in 
a chariot that is Garuda.* The inscription is of Maharaja Gauri, 
who was, according to D.C. Sircar,* a feudatory chief of the king 
Adityavardhana of the Aulikara dynasty. The record speaks of the 
excavation of a tank by Maharaja Gaurj inthe suburbs of DaSapura, 
the ancient name of modern Mandasor, for the merit of his deceased 
mother, and it is not dated ; but another epigraph® of the same 
Maharaja, recording the construction of a temple of goddess Devi by 
him, bears the date A.D. 491 ; hence his Mandasor record obviously 
belongs to the last quarter of the fifth century A.D. Of the remain- 
ing two inscriptions, the Mandasor stone pillar inscription of 
YaSodharman, although a Saiva record, inasmuch as it begins with 
an adoration of Siva, refers to Sarngapani, the god who has the bow 
Sarnga in his hand (Visnu), and compares the toughness of the 
forearm of king Yasodharman, with that of the deity, on account of 
his incessant wielding of the bow.* Another inscription of the same 
king found at the same place and dated A.D. 532 refers to 
Varahadasa, an ancestor of Dharmadosa, the minister of YaSodhar- 
man alias Visnuvardhana, and states that Varahadasa was likened to 
an incarnate portion of the god Hari.? Thus Vaisnavism appears to 
have been very popular in the Mandasor region. 


A fragmentary inscription® of Ghatotkaca- gupta bearing the date 
of A.D. 435-6 was found at Tumain in the Esagadh district of the 
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former Gwalior state. It records the erection of a temple of some 
deity by five brothers named Srideva, Harideva, Dhanyadeva, 
Bhadradeva and Samghadeva who were residents of Tumbavana 
(modern Tumain) at their native place. Although the identity of the 
god is not known, the names of the two first-mentioned brothers 
betray Vaisnavite influence. 

In the Berar region of Maharastra the inscriptions of queen 
Prabhavati-gupta bear witness to the popularity of the cult. The 
queen, like her father Candragupta II, was a devout worshipper of 
the bhagavat Visnu, and her husband, Vakataka Maharaja Rudrasena 
II, also had adopted Vaisnavism providing the only exception in an 
otherwise staunch Saivite line. In an inscription of Pravarasena II 
Rudrasena is said to have earned an abundance of prosperity through 
the favour of the lord Cakrapani.1 The inscriptions of queen 
Prabhavati-gupta begin with the favourite Bhagavata phrase jitam 
bhagavatd, and her Poona copper-plate inscription? is issued from 
Nandivardhana, identified by some with Nagardhan, 13 miles north 
of Nagpur, and by others with Nandpur about 21 miles north of 
Nagardhan.* At any rate, it was not far from Nagpur. It records 
a land-gift made by the queen, who first offered it at the feet of the 
bhagavat.’. Perhaps, some shrine of Visnu at Nandivardhana is 
meant. The engraver of these plates bore the name Cakradasa (the 
slave of the discus). The Rithpur copper-plate inscription is issued 
from the feet of the god Ramagirisvamin,® and it is held® that it 
refers to a shrine containing the footprints of Visnu or Rama, son of 
Dasaratha, at Ramagiri, modern Ramtek near Nagpur. Another 
Vakataka grant, the Pattan plates of Pravarasena II, speaks ofashrine 
containing the footprints of Visnu under the name Mahapurusa. A 
certain Narayanaraja donated some land for the maintenance of the 
sattra in honour of the deity.” Pattan is a village in the Multai tahsil 
of the Betul district of Madhya Pradesh, and the shrine appears to 
have existed at some place nearabout. 
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Khoh in the former Nagod state of Central India is another 
important find-spot of Vaisnavite inscriptions. A Khoh copper- 
plate inscription’ of Maharaja Jayanatha of Uccakalpa dynasty 
records the grant of a village Dhavasandika to some brahmanas to 
meet the cost of the regular performance of bali, caru, sattra, and 
other such rites at a temple of Visnu established by them. The grant 
bears the date of A.D. 496-7 and mentions the deity under the name 
bhagavat. Another Khoh copper-plate inscription? of A.D. 513 
records the gift of the village ASramaka by Maharaja Sarvanatha in 
favour of the temples of the deities mentioned as the bhagayat, and 
the Aditya-bhattaraka, the Sun-god. The temple of the bhagavat, 
apparently the god Visnu, was built by one Visnunandin.* The faith 
of the Maharaja is further evidenced by the seal attached to the 
plates ; it has a figure of Garuda in relief, A second copper-plate 
inscription’ of the same king discovered at Khoh mentions the grant 
of the village Dhavasandika to Chodugomika and his descendants to 
meet the expenses of worship, repairs, etc., of the goddess Pistapuri- 
kadevi. As the same village was earlier allotted to a temple of Visnu 
by Maharaja Jayanatha, Fleet suggested that the goddess Pistapurika 
was aform of Laksmi.® A little later in A.D. 533-4, Sarvanatha allotted 
two villages Vyaghrapallika and Kacarapallika in Maninaga-petha 
to the same goddess for the same purposes according to yet another 
Khoh copper-plate inscription ;° and her temple is said to have been 
built at Mdanapura, identified with modern Manpur near the river 
Son in Madhya Pradesh. The goddess also figures ina land-grant 
made by king Samksobha in A.D. 529, discovered at the same place.’ 
[t is stated that the king donated half of the village Opani in 
Maninaga-petha to Chodugomin, mentioned as Chodugomika in the 
earlier inscription, for the observance of bali, caru, and sattra, and 
the repairs of the temple of the goddess Pistapuri in order to 
increase the religious merit of his parents’ and his own.® King 
Samksobha was a devout Vaisnava ; he is described as parama- 
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bhagavata,! and his inscriptions begin with an invocation to bhagavat 
Vasudeva? or Narayana.® 

A stone epigraph‘ of a Nala king, whose name appears to have 
been Skanda-varman, described as the son of king Bhavadatta, was 
found at Podagadh in the Koraput district of Orissa, near the borders 
of the old Bastar state in the modern Madhya Pradesh. It is dated 
in the twelfth regnal year of the king, and is assigned palaeographi- 
cally to the latter half of the fifth century A.D. The inscription 
refers to the construction of the footprint (padamdla) or a shrine 
containing the footprint of Visnu,5 and it seems that it was built at 
Podagadh. The record begins with a eulogy of the god Visnu who 
is described as ever victorious, and who is not only the conqueror 
but also the conquered®. Several names of the deity, Hari,’ Visnu,°® 
Purusa® and Vasudeva?® occur in the inscription. 


Recently, rock-cut sculptures attributed to the Gupta period 
were discovered at Sindursi in the Jabalpur district of Madhya 
Pradesh. These depict the god Visnu in various forms, standing, 
sleeping on his serpent-bed, and in his Narasimha form. An image 
of Narasimha was earlier found at Besnagar also. Coomaraswamy™ 
ascribed it to the sixth century A.D. The image is now deposited in 
the Gwalior Museum. 

In Western India, the Junagarh rock inscription’ of the time of 
Skanda-gupta is a remarkable Vaisnavite document. The opening 
verse is a eulogy of Visnu, and the language of the whole epigraph is 
conspicuously Vaisnavite. Vaisnavite phraseology is resorted to for 
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extolling the ruling monarch.*’ The second part of the inscription 
records the building of a temple of Cakrabhrt (the holder of the dis- 
cus), a name of Visnu, by Cakrapalita, son of Parnadatta. The temple 
which was situated atop Mount Urjayat,? modern Girnar, took a long 
time to build and cost a huge amount of money.? It must have been 
a magnificent construction and a notable place for pilgrimage. It 
was completed in A.D, 456-7. The inscription describes Cakrapalita 
as one who has devoted his life to the feet of Govinda and obtained 
the nearness to Visnu’s lotus-like feet.t | Apparently the viceroy of 
Saurastra and the Governor of Girinagara, Parnadatta and his son 
Cakrapalita respectively, followed Vaisnavism in all earnestness. 

in the second half of the fifth century A.D. Saurdstra passed 
into the hands of the rulers of the Maitraka clan, who, with the 
exception of Dhruvasena I, were the devotees of god Siva. Dhruva- 
sena I is consistently described as a parama-bhagavata in the records 
of this dynasty® although . his predecessors and successors are 
mentioned as parama-mdheSvaras. These records are issued from 
Valabhi, identified with modern Wala in the old Bhavanagar state in 
Eastern Kathiawar,® and the villages mentioned in the numerous land 
grants issued by these rulers were situated in this area. A sculpture 
obtained from Valabhi and assignable to the fifth century A.D. depicts 
Krsna slaying the horse-demon KeSin.? The Visnu Purdna refers to 
a temple of Vasudeva at Dvaraka. The passage, which speaks of 
Uddhava as a mahdabhagavata,® an epithet similar to those occurring 
in the Gupta epigraphs, may have been composed during this 
period, and thus supplies literary evidence of the existence of a 
temple of Visnu at Dvaraka. Apparently, Vaisnavism and Saivism 
flourished side by side in Western India. A Buddhist Ajanta cave 
inscription illustrates the keen competition between the different 
sects during this period. It states that the gods are subject to distress 
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and hence are devoid of victory ; god Sambhu is of tremulous eyes 
because of a curse ; Krsna too, who never obeyed any other person’s 
command, had to submit to Antaka (the god of Death) ; hence only 
the sugatas, who are absolutely free from fears, are ever victorious." 
It is stated that the alphabets of this record resemble the early 
Valabhi copper-plates ; so it should be ascribed to the end of the 
fifth or the first part of the sixth century A.D. 

The Traikttaka Maharajas Dahrasena and Vyaghrasena, whose 
grants are dated in the second half of the fifth century A.D., pro- 
claimed themselves as parama-vaisnava on their coins.” They assumed 
the title of “the hired labourers of the feet of the bhagavat” (bhagavat- 
pada-karmakara) in their inscriptions* and made liberal donations to 
brahmanas on the full moon day in Karttika,* a practice which had 
become thoroughly Vaisnavised in the Gupta period.’ The Traiku- 
takas appear to have ruled over parts of Aparadnta ; and their coins 
are found in southern Gujarat and portions of Maharastra.6 The 
popularity of Vaisnavism on the western coast is further attested to 
by the Banaras plates of a Siravaméi king Hariraja,? whose name in- 
dicates Vaigsnavite influence. He made donations on the great full- 
moon day in the month of Karttika (mahd-karttika pirnamasi), which 
was during this period known as the day of Visnu’s awakening.’ He 
is supposed to have ruled over the Surat region after the fall of the 
Traikutakas, and the palaeography of the Banaras plates suggests that 
his rule should be placed in the first half of the sixth century A.D.° 


A copper- plate grant’® of a king Candra-varman found at Goa 
seems to bear the figure of a boar, The king granted land to a 
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Buddhist monastery at Sivapura, situated somewhere in the Goa 
region. The boar crest may refer to the Varadha incarnation of 
Visnu. The record is ascribed to the fifth century A.D. on palaeo- 
graphic grounds. 

During the Gupta period the majority of the rulers, whether in 
the North or in the South, even those who favoured other sects, were 
swayed by Vaisnavism. The Ananda king Damodara varman, who 
issued the Mattepad grant, was a devotee of the lord samyak- 
sambuddha (the Buddha); but he bears a Vaisnavite name. King 
Damodara-varman appears to have ruled in the first half of the fifth 
century A.D. in the region round Guntur in Andhra Pradesh. 
Among the Salankayana kings, who are mentioned in their inscrip- 
tions as the devotees of the god Citrarathasvamin,? to be identified 
very probably with the Sun-god, some favoured Saivism and others 
Vaisnavism. An inscription® of a Salankayana king Sri-vijaya Nandi- 
varman, who is generally placed in the second half of the fifth 
century A.D.,* describes the king as a parama-bhdgavata, The 
Salankayanas ruled over the regions round the Godavari and Krishna 
districts of Andhra Pradesh. 

During the fifth-sixth centuries A.D., the kings of the Pitrbhakta, 
Mathara and Eastern Ganga dynasties held their sway over the ancient 
Kalinga country, which comprised roughly the land between the rivers 
Mahanadi and Godavari on the eastern coast. Most of these rulers 
were devoted to Vaisnavism. The Bobbili plates® of king Canda- 
varman of the pitrbhakta dynasty describes himas a parama-bhdgavata, 
lord of Kalinga. The grant is issued from Simhapura, identified by 
Hultzsch® with modern Singupuram, near Srikakulam, and it is 
ascribed to the first half of the fifth century A.D. Another king of 
the same line, Maharaja Nanda-Prabhafijana-varman, is spoken of 
as a parama-bhadgavata in a grant,’ which in the words of Fleet is 
“certainly pre-Calukyan.” Among the Mathara kings, the Ningondi 
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grant! of Maharaja Prabhajijana-varman refers to him as a devotee 
of the bhagavat Svami-Narayana; it records the gift of land situated 
on the shore of the bay of Bengal by the king to some brahmana on 
the twelfth day of the bright fortnight in the month of Karttika.? 
Apparently the king made the donation after observing the sacred 
Karttika-ekddasi vrata of the Vaisnavas,* The grant is assigned to 
the fifth or early sixth century A.D. The Mathara king Ananta-Sakti- 
varman, who was perhaps the son and successor of Prabhaiijana- 
varman, also followed Vaisnavism. His Andhavaram plates‘ describe 
him as the devout worshipper of the lotus-feet of the lord Narayana, 
whose chest is graced by Kamalanilaya (Sri-Laksmi). The Mathara 
kings assumed the title of parama-daivata, stressing thereby their 
identity with the god.® The family deity of the Eastern Gangas was 
lord Gokarnesvara, identified with a form of Siva, whose temple 
stood at Mahendragiri in the Ganjam district; but some of these kings 
patronised Vaisnavism also. The Narasingapalli plates® of the Ganga 
king Hasti-varman record the grant of a piece of land by the king, 
who himself is described as a parama-mdaheSsvara and devotee of the 
god GokarneSvara, for meeting the expenses of the worship of the 
god Narayana, known as Ranabhitodaya,’ and the repairs of his 
temple at the request (?) or recommendation of bhogika Buddha- 
maficin. Thus although the favourite family deity of the king was 
Siva, he or one of his officials set up an image of Narayana and 
named it after the king who had assumed the title (biruda) of 
Ranabhita. The inscription describes* bhagayat Narayana as one 
who lies on the seven seas, is sung in the seven Siman hymns, and 
is the sole possessor of the seven worlds. R.C. Majumdar, the editor 
of the inscription, points out that all the three epithets of the deity 
occur in the RaghuvamSa.® The charter, dated in the year 79 of the 
Ganga era, belongs to the last quarter of the sixth century and further 
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proves the popularity of Vaisanvism in the Eastern Deccan, for the 
Eastern Gangas had their capital at Kaliniga-nagara identified with 
modern Mukhalingam in the Ganjam district of Orissa, 


In the last quarter of the fifth and early sixth centuries A.D., 
kings of a dynasty, which had its capital at Sarabhapura, describe 
themselves as parama-bhagavatas in their charters,’ and their seals 
bear a figure of Gaja-Laksmi. The exact location of Sarabhapura is 
not yet settled; it has been identified with places in the district of 
Sambalpur in Orissa and in the region round Raipur in Madhya 
Pradesh, Its identity with the chief town of the same name in the 
Sundargarh district of Orissa has also been advocated.? Whatever 
might be the site of their capital city, the Sarabhapuriya kings ruled 
over Daksina KoSala, the region roughly corresponding to the Bilas- 
pur and the Raipur districts of Madhya Pradesh and the Sambalpur 
district in Orissa. The gold coins of Maharaja Prasannamatra, an 
early king of the same dynasty, have a figure of Garuda on the 
obverse with the symbol of discus on its right and conch on its left.4 
This shows that the king was undoubtedly a Vaisnava. He appears to 
have ruled from A.D, 490 to 510 and was perhaps the grandson of 
the founder king Sarabha, identified with the maternal grandfather 
of the same name of the Gupta feudatory Goparaja who died at Eran 
in A.D. 510.5 His predecessor and the successor, Maharaja Narendra® 
and Mahda-Jayaraja,’ who were apparently his father and son res- 
pectively, are mentioned as parama-bhdagavatas in their grants. 


Further south, the popularity of Vaisnavism may be gleaned 
from such names as Visnugopa, the Pallava king of Kaiici, mentioned 
in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudra-gupta. Obviously 
as early as the fourth century A.D, Vaisnavism had penetrated deep 
into the south. A copper-plate inscription® of the time of Skanda- 
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varman found at Gunapadeya in the Guntur district of Andhra 
state records the donation of some field to the temple (devakula) of 
the god Narayana at Dalira by Caru-devi, wife of the Pallava 
Yuvamahiaraja Sri-Vijaya-Buddhavarman of the Bhdradvaja gotra. 
The temple was established by a village elder (mahattara) named Kili. 
The record is ascribed to the fourth century A.D. Some of the 
Western Ganga kings, whose territories lay in the modern Mysore 
state, were devoted to Vaisnavism. It is stated that the Ganga king 
Visnugopa was a Vaisnava and “more a saint than a king’. The 
Penukonda (Anantapur district) copper-plate inscription of the 
Ganga king Madhava II (III),” assigned to the second half of fifth 
century A.D.,? begins with an invocation to the god Padmanabha 
(Visnu), who is described as resembling the cloudless sky in colour. 
Evidently Vaisnavism had made tremendous progress in the south by 
the beginning of the sixth century A.D. Early Calukya kings also 
were the worshippers of Visnu. Their records begin with an invoca- 
tion to the Boar incarnation of Visnu; their seals show a figure of the 
Varaha, so do their coins,‘ and they assumed the title of Sri-prthivi- 
vallabha. The excellent rock-cut caves at Badami, in the district of 
Bijapur in Mysore, illustrating elaborate Vaisnavite themes in a 
dynamic fashion,® were sculptured during their rule. 

By the middle of the fifth century A.D. Vaisnavism had 
out-stepped the boundaries of India and spread in the Indian 
colonies of South-East Asia, The Ci-arutén (West Java) rock 
inscription of Pirnavarman engraved below the impression of his 
footprints likens the feet of the king with those of Visnu.® 
The king is described as the lord of Tarumanagara, which 
must have been somewhere on the bank of the river Ci-tarum. 
We do not know whether Pirnavarman was of Indian origin or an 
indigenous prince who had adopted an Indian name and culture, but 
another of his inscription found on the Tugu rock mentions the 
excavation of a canal Candrabhaga by, perhaps, his father, and of 
another, Gomati, by himself.? These canals appear to have been 
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named after the North-Indian rivers Chenab and Gomati. It may 
suggest that the Indian culture and religion was carried over to the 
distant colony of Java by some North-Indian colonisers. Both the 
inscriptions are placed palaeographically in the middle of the fifth 
century A.D," In the Malaya Peninsula, a gold ornament depicting 
Visnu on his vahana Garuda was discovered at Selinsing in Perak.” 
A carnelian seal bearing the name of prince Visnuvarman in the fifth 
century script was unearthed at the same place.* Upwards, in the 
ancient country of Kambuja (modern Combodia) some of the 
earliest inscriptions discovered, refer to the cult of Visnu. An 
inscription found at Neak Ta Dambang Dek in the province of 
Terang in southern Cambodia begins with a eulogy of Visnu, who is 
described as one, in whom all unite whether they are Yogis or live in 
misery, who sleeps on the bed formed by the serpent Sesa with his 
expanded hood in the bed-chamber of the milk ocean, in a corner of 
whose belly all the three worlds find refuge, and from whose navel 
Springs a lotus ; and the deity is invoked to protect Kulaprabhavati, 
the chief queen of king Jayavarman, identified with Jayavarman of 
Fu-nan who ruled from c. A.D. 475 to 514. The inscription records 
the installation of an image of a god, apparently, Visnu. Slightly 
later, the Proasat Pram Loven inscription of Gunavarman,® son of 
Jayavarman and Kulaprabhavati, records the consecration of a 
footprint of Visnu mentioned under the name Cakratirthasvamin. It 
refers to several names of the deity, Hari, Narayana, Madhava and 
Sripati, and specifically mentions the Bhagavatas,® the sectarian 
worshippers of Visnu. In the second half of the sixth century A.D., 
the inscriptions of king Rudravarman of Combodia compare him 
with Visgu Trivikrama in valour.? Towards north, in the ancient 
kingdom of Campa, an inscription of king Bhadravarman,® who 
according to some scholars? ruled in the first quarter of the fifth 
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century A.D., begins with an invocation to Mahesvara, Uma, 
Brahma, and Visnu. However, D.C. Sircar,1 on the grounds of 
palaeography, dates it in the fifth-sixth century A.D. It is engraved 
on a stalae found at My-son, in the Quang Nam district of Annam 
Thus by the beginning of the sixth century Vaisnavism, along with 
Indian culture, had spread throughout South-East Asia. 

To recapitulate, Vaisnavism in its earlier form Bhagavatism was 
prevalent in some portions of Uttara Pradesh, Rajasthan, Madhya 
Pradesh and Western Deccan in the centuries just before the 
beginning of the Christian era. It continued to progress in the Saka- 
Kusana period with its centre at Mathura and became quite popular 
in the Deccan during the rule of the Satavahanas. However, in the 
Gupta period its popularity was phenomenal when it spread not only 
throughout the country, in almost each and every state of modern 
India, but also in the Indian colonies of South-East Asia, in Indo- 
China, Combodia, Malaya and Indonesia. 


1. Sircar, op. cit. 


a 


CONCLUSION 


In'summing up the results of our investigation we may state that 
Vaisnavism was a development of Bhagavatism, the cult of bhagavat 
Narayana, which through a process of synthesis and absorption became 
one of the most influential religions of the Gupta age. The cult of the 
god Narayana is the heritage of a very ancient past, and his history 
provides an outstanding example of the origin and evolution of the 
conception of a god developing out of the primitive tribal life and linked 
inseparably with the social and material conditions of the times. 
Numerous scholars have attempted! till now to explain the origin 
and significance of the terms ‘Narayana’, ‘bhagavat’, ‘bhakti’ and 
‘Paficaratra’, But they have not been able to get rid of the inhibitions 
imposed upon their minds by the current meanings of the terms and 
by their ideological outlook ; hence they could not fathom the real 
nature of the paficaratra sattra of Narayana and its connection with 
the later cult of the same name, nor could they offer any explanation 
for the sudden transition in the meanings of the terms bhagavat and 
bhakti. Practices and usages which appeared shocking to later sense of 
propristy were rationalized as mere symbolism, ignoring the fact that 
symbolism also arises out of material foundations, and obsolete rites 
which appear senseless today, justifiable only through far-fetched 
superficial interpretations, had some real practical value at the time 
of their origin. But our study shows that the paficardtra sattra of 
Narayana was nothing but the ritual of human-sacrifice lasting for 
five days. It originated out of the basic necessity of man to provide 
for his food and required the collective effort of the whole tribe that 
is of Narayana, and hence it was described as a sattra, a communal 


1, Supra, p. 33f. 
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sacrifice. When cannibalism was abandoned and eventually supplant- 
ed by agriculture as a source of subsistence, the ritual came to be 
linked with the new means of production. In the process Narayana 
who was the bhagavat the owner of the communal wealth, came to be 
associated with agriculture. Similarly bhakta was originally a sharer 
of the communal wealth mainly consisting of food,” and as a member 
of the tribe, which was identical with Narayana, he belonged to him 
and was a part of him. In course of time, the gulf between the all- 
powerful body of the tribe, and the individual member widened, and 
now bhagavat Narayana became a god and a bhakta his devotee.® 
With the break-up of tribal society the ties of kinship lost their force, 
and new relations were established based upon a sense of devotion, 
subordination and loyalty. The new formof society was reflected in 
religious thought ; and devotion and faith became the major values 
of the religions that sprang up after the age of the Buddha. 

Through the unconscious but deep influence of environment 
and utility on the formation of religious beliefs, the doctrines of 
bhakti and ahimsd, two cardinal tenets of Vaisnavism, were harmo- 
nised with the times and found socially and economically useful, 
Faith was the basis of a society planned on varna organisation, and 
the importance of non-killing of cattle could not be minimised in a 
community based on agriculture. The same process can bs discerned 
in Zoroastrianism, which forbade the killing of dogs and bulls, 
indispensable for cattle-herding and agriculture. 

The confrontation of the old and the new appears to have 
created a division in the form of Narayana-worship, and in the early 
centuries of the Christian era Paficaratra and Bhagavatism seem to 
have emerged as two different sects of the Vaisnavas, The Paficaratra 
clung to ancient ritual and practices in some form and spurned the 
varna distinctions keeping up the old tribal spirit in religious matters 
but their extant works show that infiltration of brahmanical iden’ 
had begun in the Gupta period with the result that even the earliest 
of these resort to some kind of gradation in matters relating to the 
four varnas. The other form of worship, Bhagavatism, was domina- 
ted by brahmanical ideology and adopted by the ruling classes, 


1. Supra, p. 46-7, 
2. Supra, p. 38. 
3. Supra, p. 110f. 
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Deriving their origin from the same source, the Paficaratra cult and 
Bhagavatism diverged through their association with differing social 
and ritualistic elements. With the identification of the non-vedic 
Narayana with the Vedic Visnu, and the success of brahmanism, 
Bhagavatism transformed itself into Vaisnavism, and the Paficaratra 
came to be an esoteric and exclusive sect of the Vaisnavas. 

For lack of evidence we are unable to trace the steps leading to 
the merging of Narayana and Visnu into one, but similarity in 
character and status in the social complex may have been one 
reason. The use of the name ‘Narayana’ is more frequent in earlier 
texts, which suggests that he enjoyed greater following than the 
Vedic god. Gradually, the orthodox Vedic element came to pre- 
dominate over the composite cult which was now transmuted into 
Vaisnavism, and the prestige of Narayanaand the orthodox character 
of Visnu sanctioned by the Vedas combined to give birth to an 
authoritarian religion upheld by the priestly and the ruling classes. 

The alliance of the worship of Sankarsana and Vasudeva with 
that of Narayana was a momentous event in the history of the cult. 
Sankarsana and Vasudeva were popular divinities in the fourth 
century B.C. ; Megasthenes and Kautilya refer to them. Originally, 
the two were associate gods of the great tribal goddess Ekanamsa, but 
the transition of the tribal society from matriarchal to patriarchal 
conditions produced a corresponding change in the importance of the 
deities it worshipped ; the male gods became more important, and a 
large mass of heroic tales and legends gathered round them. In the 
earlier stages, the two gods were on equal footing, for both were 
regarded as partial manifestations of Narayana, the orthodox divinity. 
But, later, Vasudeva was completely identified with Narayana, and he 
became his most important human incarnation ; while Sankarsana- 
Baladeva receded into background becoming his subordinate ally. He 
came to be looked upon as an incarnation of the serpent, Sesa, who 
formed the bed and support of Narayana. Such developments 
contributed a good deal to the popularisation of Bhagavatism. 

The initiative towards the assimilation of these cults into 
Bhagavatism may have been taken as early as the second century B.C. 
by some progressive priests, to combat Buddhism as Raychaudhuri 
suggests ; but the real stimulus came from the double threat to the 
existing social order caused by the influx of foreign hordes and the 
rise of new economic factors causing an improvement in the condi- 
tion of the lower varnas, To restore the social equilibrium and 
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re-establish the sanctity of the brahmanical way of life, the two popular 
gods were identified with Narayana so that brahmanical precepts of 
social and moral conduct could reach the masses through their 
worship. The epics and the Puranas provided an excellent means for 
diffusing the remodelled cults and the brahmanical code, and by 
recasting these the priests could combine religious and moral instruc- 
tion with popular entertainment. Thus the great epic is a revised and 
enlarged version of apopular poem redacted by a group of diaskeuasts 
who worked according to a precise plan for a set purpose, and we 
may state that apart from inculcating brahmanical views it presents 
a constant apolgia for Krsna’s identification with Visnu. Undoubted- 
ly the work, which came to be known as a Dharmasastra, played a 
formidable role in propagating brahmanism, and, in our opinion, the 
Mahabharata was first promulgated in the period between 200 B.C, and 
A.D. 100, Similar revisions and additions were made in the Ramdyana 
and the Puranas also, and by the end of the Gupta period the new 
religion was well entrenched. 


The identification of Narayana with Vasudeva, who was known 
to have been born among the Vrsnis, gave birth to the theory of 
incarnation, which was further developed under the influence of the 
Buddhist doctrine of the Bodhisattvas, and it fostered a hopeful 
belief in the coming of a saviour. It also served as a highly effective 
weapon for removing tribal and regional segregation and unifying the 
entire country in a brahmanical mould. In Greece tribal and political 
disunity engendered polytheism and made monotheism impossible ; 
but in India Vaisnavism solved the problem through its doctrine of 
incarnation by accommodating polytheism within a monotheistic 
framework and thus served as a powerful integrating force. 

But the doctrine also illustrates fully the character of Vaisna- 
vism as it emerged in the Gupta period. Unlike the Buddha who took 
birth according to the Jatakas even in the families of potters, untoucha- 
bles, carpenters and ironsmiths, not one of the incarnations of 
Visnu is supposed to have appeared in a low-ranking family. His 
human incarnations were either kings or sages of great celebrity; and 
although the ancestry of some sage-incarnations such as Veda- 
Vyasa was of dubious respectability," they were all looked upon 


1, Vyasa, the traditional arranger of the Vedas and the author of the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas, is reputed to have been the son of a fisher- 
woman. However, some texts describe him as a Bhargava. See Pargiter 
Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p, 202, : 
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traditionally as brahmanas, In fact Vaisnavism, as it is preached in 
the epics and the Puranas, completely identifies itself with the 
brahmanical social system. The Bhagavadgitad is remarkably tolerant 
in religious matters ; but it adopts am extremely rigid attitude 
towards varna duties. Thus.on one side it declares that even those 
who worship other gods with devotion are in reality worshipping the 
bhagavat without knowing so,! and that whatever form (tanum) a 
votary worships the godhead makes his faith secure in that very 
form ;* on the other side it twice repeats the dictum that it is better to 
stick to one’s varna duty, even if one does it badly, than to perform 
another’s in an excellent manner.* The work states clearly that even 
if one’s innate duty, which is nothing else than varna duty, is wrong 
or objectionable, one should not abandon it,‘ for the four orders of 
varna were created by the god himself. Thus Vaisnavism as it was 
promulgated in the early centuries of the Christian era was something 
which came from above, or perhaps it will be more correct to say 
that popular cults were transformed into Vaisnavism to maintain the 
varna basis of society. 


The ideology of the richer classes is reflected in Vaisnavite 
rituals also, There are two strata in the rituals. Some are adapta- 
tions of earlier and really ancient rites such as the worship of images, 
offerings of rice and sesamum etc.,® others were evolved under the 
influence of the novel ideas of bhakti and ahimsd. These newly 
developed rituals fully exhibit the spirit of the new religion and the 
ideas of its votaries. The systematic ‘acts of worship’ or upacaras 
laid down by the texts of the third-fourth centuries A.D. are imbued 
with the spirit of aristocracy, for the image was attended to in the 
manner of a lord or patron. We may express our concurrence with 
Grierson’ that in the early stages Vaisnavism was a religion of the 
wealthy. 


1. Bhg., 1X. 23-4: 
2. Ibid., VII. 2]. 


3. Sreyansvadharmo vigunah paradharmatsvanusthitat, 
Ibid., III. 35; XVIII. 47. 


4. Ibid., XVIIT. 48. 
5s bid. EV. 13: 

6. Supra. 
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Grierson, ERE, II, p. 548. He adds that it was Ramananda who made it a 
religion of the people in the fourteenth century A.D. 
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None the less, under the patronage of the Guptas Vaisnavism 
reached the climax of its popularity. The fact that Sri-Laksmi, the 
goddess of wealth and plenty, was united with Visnu during this 
period bears testimony to the growing prestige of the new religion, 
which spread from one end of the country to another and extended 
to the Indian colonies of South-East Asia. It enjoyed ful] support 
of the rich nobility and traders, merchants and priests, as shown by 
numerous land-grants ; on the other hand, it also counted amongst 
its followers, women, agriculturists and craftsmen as indicated by 
archaeological and literary sources, The religion kept its door open 
to all the four varnas, and, with the prestige and authority it derived 
from the support of the higher classes, it must have influenced deeply 
the masses also, and was apparently responsible for preserving the 
varna system and reconciling the masses to their social and economic 

conditions. 


APPENDIX A 


FOOTPRINT OF VISNU 


In the Vedic literature Visnu is chiefly extolled for his three 
strides with which he traversed the world. The feat gave rise 
to the myth of his dwarf incarnation and the Trivikrama form.? The 
Mahabharata speaks of him as the presiding deity of motion,* and a 
similar statement is made in the Manu-smrti.4| The Ndtya Sdstra of 
Bharata applies tohim the epithet amitagata, one with unrestrained 
movement,® and the earth is often described as having been trodden 
by Visnu in the past. It is not surprising that in the epic-Purana 
period a few holy spots were supposed to bear the markings of the 
foot of Visnu, whose one main attribute is his power of striding. 

Yaska,’ explaining the three steps of Visnu mentioned in a 
Rgvedic verse,’ quoted the opinion of two of his predecessors, 
Sakaptni and Aurnavabha. According to Sakapiini Visnu placed 
his steps in a three-fold manner, on the earth (as fire), in the 
atmosphere (as the lightening), and in the sky (as the sun). The 
view of Aurnavabha, however, is not so clear and is given as follows: 

samarohane visnupade gayaSirasityaurnavabhah 

The passage has been variously interpreted by the scholars. 
According to Muir® it refers to the rise, the culmination and the 
setting of the sun. Following him, B.M. Barua explained the words 
visnupada and gayaSiras as astronomical terms, and translated the 
opinion of Aurnavabha as ‘‘when (the sun is) on the rising point 
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(samdrohane), in his position in the meridian (visnupade, in the 
footpath of Visnu), and in his stand on Gaya’s head at the time of 
setting (gayasirasi)’.1 But according to Jayaswal,? Aurnavabha 
believed that Visnu “literally and physically” in the past had taken 
the steps in the manner described by Sakapini and in ascending 
(samarohane) he stepped at the visnupada on the Gaya Peak. Kane 
and Sircar* offered another rendering. The former wrote ‘‘Accor- 
ding to Sikapini Visnu plants his foot onthe earth, in mid-air and 
heaven ; according to Aurnavabha on Samarohana, Visnupada and 
Gayasiras’’, Thus according to this view Samarohana, Visnupada 
and GayaSiras were the three holy spots in the Gaya region supposed 
to bear the footprints of Visnu as early as 600 B.C. 

The explanation given by Kane and Sircar does not appear 
convincing to us. Yaska before quoting Sakapini and Aurnavabha 
tells us “‘whatever there is, Visnu strides over it”. Evidently the 
three steps of Visnu refer to his stepping over the whole universe 
and not just three places, all located in the Gaya region. Either 
Aurnavabha gives us an alternative interpretation of the three steps 
of Visnu by placing these in the two points of horizon and the 
zenith or he refers to the place where Visnu is supposed to have 
planted his first step in ascending, his citation being a further 
elucidation of Sakapini’s view. 

Although the late character of the Gayd-mdhatmya section of 
the Vayu Purdna, which contains the legend of Gayasura, whose head 
Visnu pressed down by his foot and the consequent marking of his 
foot on a hill in Gaya, is generally acknowledged,® stories about a hill 
bearing the footprints. of Visnu may have been current even in the 
days of Yaska. Theantiquity of Gaya and the Gayasiras or Gayasirsa 
hill is vouched for by several Buddhist and brahmanical sources of 
the pre-Christian era. A prose passage of the Visnu-smrti,’ represent 


1, Barua, Gaya and Buddha Gaya, Vol. I, p. 41. 

2. Jayaswal, IA, 1918, XLVII, p. 84. 

3. Kane, Hist. Dh., IV, p. 645f. 

4. Sircar, Geo. Anc. Med. Ind., p. 229. 

5. Barua dates it not earlier than the thirteenth century A.D., see op. cit. 
Vol. I, p. 64, but Kane assigns it to some time between the seventh and the 
tenth centuries A.D., op. cit., p. 652. 

6. Sircar, op. cit., p. 225f, 

7, Vigsnu-smrti, chap. 85. 
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ting its oldest stratum, speaks of several holy spots of Gaya, Gayasirsa, 
Aksayavata and Phalgu-tirtha, A Visnupada is also mentioned along 
with Godavari, Gomati, Vipasa and several other sacred spots of the 
north and south. As the list contains the names of places suitable 
for the performance of Sraddha, the reference in question may relate 
to Visnupada in Gaya. The Tirthaydtrd section of the Vana Parya! 
refers to savitr-padam at Gaya. It is suggested that Visnuis described 
here as Savitr, the sun-god.? A seal found at Basarh? bearing the 
legend Sri-Visnupadasvami-narayanah (Narayana, the lord of the 
illustrious Visnupada) in early Gupta characters may signify, as 
Bloch contended, that a Visnupada temple at Gaya existed in the 
fourth century A.D. Although the seal does not give any indication 
of the place of its origin, the proximity of Gaya to Vaisali makes it 
highly probable that it came fromthere. The present temple of Visnu- 
pada is not of an early date, but some earlier structure may have 
existed in its place in the Gupta period. 

Nevertheless, the epics refer toa Visnupada situated in the north. 
The Mahabharata‘ contains six references to it, three of which speak 
of it as a spot on the top of a northern hill. Inthe firthaydtra section 
of the Vana-Parva® Visnupada is placed in the Vamanaka tirtha, 
which incidentally substantiates the connection between the worship 
of the footprints of Visnu and his dwarfincarnation. The Ramayana® 
locates Visnupada in Valhika, which is a mistake for Vahika, a 
country on the river Vipasa which later comes to designate the whole 
of Paficanada.? The Meharauliiron pillar inscription® of king Candra 
mentions a Visnupadagiri, Although at present we cannot determine 
its exact location, it appears to have been in the north, 

The available pieces of literary evidence generally place the foot- 
prints of Visnu on a hill or hills. It appears that some natural 
crevices in the rocks, which were originally fetishistic objects of wor- 
ship, were later recognised by the Vaisnava priests as the impressions 


Mbh., It. 82. 81. 

Kane, op. cit., p. 649. 
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Sircar., op. cit., p. 185f. 
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of their deity’s foot and linked with his dwarf incarnation. Cases of 
such adoption are not wanting. The Sripaida on the Sumana or Adam’s 
Peak in Ceylon, which is a hollow five feet long, is regarded by the 
Saivas as the footprint of Siva, by the Mohammedans as of Adam, 
and by the Buddhists as of their Lord, the Buddha.’ A passage of the 
Mahabharata states that the feet of Narayana-Visnu were worshipped 
by the Sidras.? The aniconic and fetishistic worship, originally, might 
have been more popular among the lower classes of society. 
However, some of the epigraphs of the Gupta period indicate 
that apart from the worship of Visnu’s so-called footprints on the 
hills, the carving of his footmarks was also in vogue, and these were 
embodied in shrines and temples. The Rithpur copper plate inscrip- 
tion® of Prabhavati-gupta records an order issued by the queen from 
the foot of (the deity) Ramagirisvamin (rdmagirisvaminah pddamiulat). 
In the Meghadita, Kalidasa pays homage to the hills of Ramagiri 
(modern Ramtek near Nagpur), which are described as marked with 
the footprints of Raghupati.* An earlier inscription of thesame queen 
informs us that the queen madea gift to a brahmana Canala-svamin 
after offering it first to the foot of the Lord.’ Another Vakataka 
inscription records the gift ofsome land by one Narayanaraja for the 
maintenance of a charitable hall in honour of the footprint ( pdda- 
mila) of Mahapurusa, The deity has been identified with Visnu.® 
We do not know whether these references relate to shrines 
containing artificially carved footprints of Visnu or to natural 
hollows found on rocks and associated with Vaisnavite gods by 
popular mythology, but an inscription of A.D. 423 discovered at 
Nagari speaks of the erection of a shrine for the footprints of 
Mahapurusa, i.e., Visnu by three bania brothers,? The Podagadh 
inscription of the time of Nala king Skandavarman of the fifth 
century A.D. records the establishment of a pddamiila of Visnu.® It 
is sometimes contended that the word pddamila is figuratively used 


Kern, The Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 97. 

padau Sidra bhajante me. Mbh., Til. 187. 13. 

Sircar, Sel. Ins., p. 415f. 

Meghadiita, v. 12, see Mirashi EI, XXIV, p. 12, f.n. 
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in these inscriptions to denote asanctuary and not a footprint;! but 
the clear testimony of an inscription? of the Kambuja king Gunavar- 
man completely eliminates any such doubt. The record, palaeographi- 
cally assigned to the fifth century A.D., expressly mentions the affixing 
of a pddamiila or footprint in the earth of the lord Cakratirthasvamin 
who is described as Hari, Narayana and Madhava and is no other than 
Visnu. A rock inscription at Ci Aruton in Java, engraved below the 
footprints of king Pirnavarman of the fifth century A.D., compares 
the feet of the king with those of Visnu.‘ It appears that the imprints 
of the king’s toes had lotus marks. According to a passage® of the 
Visnu Purdna the footsteps of the bhagavat are marked with flagstaff 
(dhvaja), lotus (abja), diamond (vajra), goad (ankusa) and barley 
(yava). 

In the opinion of some scholars the worship of Visnu’s foot- 
impressions was a borrowing from Buddhism,* This is, however, 
refuted by some scholars,’ who link its origin with the idea of Visnu’s 
three paces. In our opinion, the worship of natural hollows and 
fetishes in the rocks or hills came to be ‘related with the three steps 
of Visnu, but the practice of dedicating the footprints of Visnu and 
of erecting shrines over them became popular certainly due to the 
Buddhist influence. We have a number of Buddhist inscriptions® of 
the early centuries of Christian era recording the gift of the foot- 
prints. Among Bengali Hindus there is a custom of preserving the 
impressions of the feet of a dead ancestor on a piece of cloth or paper 
which is an object of veneration by his descendants.® In Buddhism, 
the practice might have originated because of some such notion. It 
was later adopted by Vaisnavism in which Visnu’s foot was already 
much exalted.!° However, it could not have been very popular among 
the Vaisnavas, as is indicated by the dearth of available evidence. 
None of the numerous existing texts of the Gupta period dealing 


K.N. Dikshit, EI, XXI, p. 156. 

Majumdar, Ins. Kambuja, No. 2. 

sthdpitam bhagavato bhuvi pddamilam. ibid., v. 8. 
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R.L. Mitra, Buddha Gaya, p. 122; R.C. Temple. ERE, V, p. 9046. 
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with iconometry and other religious matters refer to it ; on the other 
hand, it is expressly stated in a Vaigsnavite work? that Visnu should 
be worshipped only in images made of him in the form of a man. 
Occasional dedications continued perhaps even in the mediaeval 
period, Buchanan draws attention to an inscription of uncertain 
date lying in the court of Visnupada temple at Gaya marking the 
dedication of the footprints of the deity Dattatreya (aform of Visnu) 
by Jayasimha, a petty king of Kasmira.’ 


1, Parama Samhita, Ill. 5-6, 
2. Patna Gaya Report, Vol.1, p. 112. 
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TRANSCRIPTION OF THE TRIPITAKA PASSAGE 


| To face page 223, 


APPENDIX B 


AN;jEXTRACT FROM THE CHINESE TRIPITAKA 


The Chinese extract! is from the work entitled ‘‘Deva-Bodhisattva 
¢Aryadeva)-Sastra on the Explanation of Nirvana by Heretical and 
Hinayana Masters mentioned in the Larikdvatara-sitra’”’ placed under 
the Abhidharma section of the Chinese Tripitaka. A rough English 
translation of the passage made by Tan Yun-Shan is as follows : 

“Question: Which one of the twenty heretics said that isvara 
Deva appeared and created all living beings and is called Nirvana ? 

“Answer: The 12th heretic Master Mathara said that it was 
in the words of Narayana Sastri thus mentioned: ‘I created all things. 
I am the supreme among all living beings. I gave birth to all living 
beings and produce all non-living things in all worlds. I am the king 
mountain Maha Sumeru among all Mountains, I am the great sea of 
all rivers. I am the grain of all medicines. I am the Kapila Muniof all 
Rsis (genii). Ifa man offers me wholeheartedly water, herbs, flowers 
and fruits, I will not miss Lim and he will not miss me. ‘Master 
Mathara said that in the words of Narayana Sastri it was mentioned 
thus : ‘All things were produced from my creation and will return to 
where they came, called Nirvana.” 

In our opinion, the passage unmistakably refers to some verses 
of the Bhagavadzitd and represents a free version of the declarations 
made by the bhagavat, especially in Chapters [IX and X of the work. 
We may compare the following : 


aham krtsnasya jagatah ‘I am the origin of the Universe 
prabhavah pralayastathd. and also its dissolution.’ 

(Bhg. VII. 6) 
Pattram puspam phalam toyam “If any earnest should make 
yo me bhaktya prayacchati. offering to me with devotion, of 
tad aham bhaktyupahrtam leaf or flower or fruit or water, 
asndmi prayatatmanah, that offering of devotion I enjoy.” 


(Ibid., IX. 26) 
1. The Chinese Tripitaka. Vol. XXXII, No. 1640, Taisho ed., pp. 156-8, 
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sarasdmasmi sagarah 

(Ibid., X. 24) 
yajnanadm japayajiio’smi 
sthavaradnam himdlayah. 

(Ibid., 25) 
aSvatthah sarvavrksanam 
...Siddhanam kapilo munih 

(Ibid., 26) 
srotasamasmi jahnavi 

(Ibid., 31) 
sarganamddirantasca 
madhvam caivaham 

({bid., 32) 
vistabhyahamidam krtsnam 
ekadmsena sthito jagat. 

(Ibid., 42) 
yathaé nadinam bahavombuvegah 
samudramevabhimukha dravanti 
tatha tavami naralokavira 
viSanti vaktranyabhivijvalanti. 

(Ibid., XI, 28) 
matkarmakrnmatparamo 
madbhaktah sangavarjitah 
nirvairah sarvabhitesu 
yah sa mameti pdndava, 

(Ibid., 55) 


The Origin and Development of Vaisnavism: 


‘Of waters I am the ocean.’ 


**Of sacrifices I am the sacrifice 
of muttered prayer; of things. 
unmoved Himalaya ;” 

‘SOf all trees I am the sacred Fig- 
tree ;...of the perfected, Kapila: 
the saint.” 

‘Of rivers I am Jahnavi.’ 


“Of creations I am the Beginning: 
and the End, and the Middle 


” 
. 


too 
‘“‘T with one part of myself have- 
established this whole universe, 
and so abide.” 

“‘As many river torrents flow to: 
meet the sea, so do these heroes 
of the world of men enter thy 
mouths.” 


‘*Whose work is unto me whose 
goal I am, my votary, free from 
attachment, void of enmity to 
any being—he comes to me, O 


son of Pandu.”? 


Thus the Chinese passage establishes two things quite clearly. 


Firstly, the Bhagavadgitd must have been a well known scripture of 
the Bhagavatas in the second century A.D. when Mathara, the 
minister of Kaniska II is supposed to have lived? ; and secondly 
Mathara is said to have attributed these sayings to Narayana Sastri, 
apparently the god Narayana, hence the bhagavat of the Gita was. 
none else but Narayana. 
Incidentally this is the earliest clear reference to the Bhagavad- 

gitd. 

14 pg ecopeiante eee Nears quoted from W.D.P. Hill's translation, 
2. Supra, p. 14-5. 


APPENDIX C 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE 89 PROPER NAMES OCCURRING 
IN AN INSCRIPTION OF THE G.E, 120 


A classification of the names mentioned in the Sultanpur 
copper-plate inscription! of G.E. 120 indicating cult-affinities. 

Names indicating Vaisnavite influence : 

Krsnadasa, Ramasarma, Harisimha, Yasovisnu, Kumaravisnu*, 
Krsnamitra, Srinatha, Harigarmma, Hari, Krsnadatta, Soma- 
visnu, Jayavisnu, Ndaradyanadasa, Guhavisnu*, Yasovisnu, 
Sriguhavisnu*, Ramasvami, Acyutabhadra, Acyuta, Naradeva, 
Gopala, Acyutadasa. Total 22. 
Names indicating Saivite influence : 

Rudradasa, Sambhudatta, Simhanandi, Umayasa, Vailinandi(?), 
Sivakunda, Vasusiva, Aparasiva, Damarudra, Isvaracandra, 
Rudra, Bhavanatha, Bhavadatta, Uma..., Sarvva, Bhava, 


Bhavaraksita. Total 17. 
Names indicating influence of the cult of Karttikeya : 

Kumaradeva, Kumarabhava, Kumarabhtti, Kumara, 
Mahdsenabhatta, Guha, Mahdsenadatta. Total 7. 


Miscellaneous : 
Bhima (Kulika-artisan), Prabhucandra, Devadatta, Laksmana, 
Kantideva, Yasodama, Gando, Prajapati, Jyesthadama, 
Svamicandra, YaSogupta, Prabhumitra, Maghasarmma, Gupta- 
Sarma, SuSarmma, Alatasvimi, Brahmasvami, Sasthira(ma), 
Gu...(sa)mma, Untasarmma, Nandodama, Ahisarmma, 
Laksmanasarmma, Dhaivvaka, Sukkrasarmma, Purandara, 
Simhatta (Simha-datta ?), Bonda, Viranaga, Rajyanaga, Mahi, 
Tanka (Takka ?), Kuladima, Kamakunda, Ratibhadra, 
Lodhaka, Prabhakirtti, Ka..., Piccakunda, Pravatrakunda, 
Devabhatta, Amaradatta. Total 42. 
Grand Total 88. 
Names marked with an asterisk suggest joint-worship of Visnu 
and Karttikeya. 


1, EI, XXXI, No. 9. 
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Kamakhya hill. 
Gunaighar. 

Baigram. 

Dhanaidaha. 

Paharpur, 

Dinajpur. 

Susinia hill. 
Barahachatra. 
Kathamandu. 

Basarh. 

Barabar hills. 
Visnupada. 

Mundesvari hill. 

Bhitari. 

Banaras. 
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Ayodhya. 
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Gadhava. 

Bharhut. 

Manpur. 

Dist. Sambalpur. 

Dist. Ganjam. 
Srikakulam. 

Podagarh. 

Dist. Raipur. 

Burhikhar, (Dist. Bilaspur). 
Sindursi, (Dist. Jabalpur). 
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Sunet (Dist. Ludhiana). 
Tusam (Dist. Hissar). 
Bhankari (Dist. Aligarh). 
Goraidhana (Dist. Aligarh). 
Mathura. 


Chitrakuta (mod. Chatarkot). 


Pawaya. 
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Rangamahal. 
Peshawar. 
Mandor. 
Nandsa. 
Madhyamika. 
Ghosundi. 
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Gangadhar. 
Tumain, 
Deogarh. 
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Strat. 
Nanaghat. 
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Poona. 

Goa. 

Badami. 
Nagarjuniconda. 
Amaravati. 
Chinna, (Dist. Krishna). 
Dist. Godavari. 
Dist. Krishna. 
Guntur. 

Kanci (Conjeevaram). 


The map shows places and findspots 


where sculptures, monuments, coins 
seals and inscriptions indicative of 
Vaisnavite influence have been dis- 
covered. From this it should not be 
construed that Vaisnavism was con- 
fined to these places only, for the area 
of influence must have been wider. 
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Abeirai, a pastoral tribe, 81. 

Abhayadatta, 167. 

abhaya mudra, 176. 

abhicharakasthanakamirti, 195, 

abhigamana, 141. 

Abhiras, 89-4, 155; origin of, 81-2; 
marriage customs of, 84, Abhira 
king, 154. 

Abhirapalli, 81. 

Abhiseka (nataka), 106. 

Abiria, 80. 

Abiravan, 8. 

Acaryas, 140, 141. 

Acyuta, 49. 

Adam, his footprint, 220. 

Adam’s Peak, 220, 

Adi-Buddha, 62. 

Aditya, 77. 

Adityas, 32, 37, 78. 

Adityasena, 105. 

Adivaraha, 15, 122 ; title of the Calukya 
kings, 164. 

Agama-pramanya, 47. 

Agni, 72, 111, 112, 156. 

Agni Purana, 42, 102; 132. 

Agnimitra, 156. 

Agrawala, V.S. 99, 103, 176. 

ahamkara, 42, 69. 

Ahicchatra, 183. 

ahimsda, personified in the Puranas, 116 ; 


question of borrowing from 
Buddhism and _ Jainism, 116-7; 
material basis of 117-8; influence 


on the ritual of puja, 138; doctrine, 
92, 115-8, 151, 213, 215, 


Ahirs, 80. 


GENERAL INDEX 


Ahirbudhnya Samhita, 23; 42, 43, 45, 
62, 109, 132, 143, 198, date of, 23. 

Ajanta cave ins,, 203-4, 

ajfianam, 42. 

Akrira, 68. 

aksata, 138. 

Aksayavata; 219. 

alaksmi, 90. 

Allahabad University Studies, 5. 

Allan, J., 99 ; 157 ; 173. 

Amarakosa, 27, 81, 101. 

Amarasimha, lexicographer, 27. 

Amaravati, 93, 178, 179. 

Amavasya, 67. 

Amba, 188. 

amitagata, 217, 

Amrtadeva, 194. 

AmSsumati, 64. 

Anadhrsti, 68. 

Anamaka Jataka, 125. 

Ananta, naga, 52, 91; name of Sega, 
53; born of Siva, 53 ; a god, 188-9, 

Ananta-Sakti varman, 206. 

Anantasvamin, god, 60, 180, 189. 

Ananta-varman, Maukhari, 166, 187. 

Anarta, 80. 

ancestor-worship, 69. 

Andhaka tribe, 84. 

Andhras, 155. 

Andhra Pradesh, 178, 205, 208. 

Andhavaram plates, 206, 

Angaraka, 77. 

Angiras gotra, 71, 112. 

Angirasa, Ghora, 70, 71, 

Aniruddha, 42, 44, 66,69, 156. 

Anjana-devi, 68, 127. 

Annam, 210. 

Annapurna, 107. 

Antaboga (Anantabhoga), 91. 
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Antagada-Dasao, 7, 24, 87. 

Antaka (Yama), 157 ; 204. 

antaryamin, 43. 

Antialcidas, 171. 

Antiochus, Greek king, 13. 

Anipa, 80. 

Aparanta, 80, 81, 204. 

Aphsad ins., 105. 

Apratiratha, 157. 

arca, 43. 

arghya, 138. 

Arittanemi, 87. 

Arjuna, 36, 62, 66, 73, 75, 83, 84. 

Arrian, 55. 

Artha, 100. 

Arthasgastra 51, 54, 143, 162. 

Arya, goddess, 85. 

Aryadeva, 14, 15, 37, 130. 

Aryastava, 85. 

Asa, 99, 

Asadha, 146, 147. 

Asanga, 130. 

ascetics, associated with Narayana, 
47-8, 152. 


Asirgarh ins., 167. 

Asitafijana, name of a city, 68. 

Asoka, 13, 65, 74, 82, 150. 

Assam, 192, 159-6, 

ASvaghosa, 24, 69, 71, 79, 97, 130, 543. 

ASvalayana Grhya Sitra, 9, 78. 

Asvamedha, 74, 153, 

Atharvaveda,44 ; Vaitana Siitra of, 44; 
129. 


atma bhi, 181, 

Atman, 49, 144. 
Audumbaras, 163, 174, 
Augustus, 12. 
Aupagayana, 41. 
Aurangabad, 90. 
Aurnavabha, 217. 
Avadanasataka, 24, 128. 
avatara, 119, 120. 
avatr, 119, 

Avesta, 52, f. n. 5. 
avyakta, 42, 

Ayaka, ins., 179, 
Ayodhya, 94, 118, 126, 194. 
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Ayonija, 127. 
Azarbaijan, 81. 

Azes II, 95. 

Azi Dahaka, 52, f. n. 5. 
Azilises, 95. 


B 


Badaganga ins., 164, 

Badami, 208. 

Badrikasrama, 47. 

Baigram Copper-plate ins., 168, 192. 

Bajpai, K.D, 176. 

Balabhadra-svamin, god, 60, 195. 

Balacarita, 81, 84. 

Baladeva, (Balarama) 55, 58, 59, 64, 66, 
97, 68, 72, 79, 128, 177; of the Vrsnis, 
56; associated with snake-worship, 
52-3; with Paficaratra, 54, bala as his 
attribute, 54; jfdna as his attribute,54 
56, 59, 60, 67, 68, 71, 128, 183, 185, 
186; sculptures at Mandor and 
Paharpur, 60; in Gupta art, 60; 
see also Sankarsana. 

Bali, demon king, 124, 183; suppression 
of his cult, 124. 

Bali island, 92, 181. 

Ballava, 81. 

Bana, poet, 45, 164. 

Bana, demon, 86, 

Banaras, 183. 

Banaras plates, 204, 

Banda dist., 181. 

Bandhuvarman, 199. 

Banerjea, J.N., 61, 68, 71, 82, 97, 102, 
103, 157; 1645) W727 3) 1 74750 
176, 184 188, 192, 

Bankura dist., 192. 

Bapaka, Senapati, 83. 

Barabar hill, 187. 

Barahachatra, 122, 193-4, 196. 

Bareilly dist., 183, 

Barnett, L.D., 4, 61. 

Barth; A225; 61 

Barua, B.M. 217. 

Basarh seals, 30, 87-92, 93, 97, 168, 219, 

Bastar state, 202. 

eee Dharma Siitra, 76, 77, 79, 
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Baudhayana Grhya Siitra, 22, 78, 100; 
date of, 21-2; Paribhdsdsitra, 21; 
Sesasiitra, 21, 102, 137. 

Beas, river, 174. 

Bengal, region, 60. 

Bergaigne, 112. 

Besnagar, 59, 102, 171, 202. 

Besnagar ins., 14, 28, 71, 73, 153, 170. 

Betul dist., 200. 

Bhadra, 67, 98. 

Bhadrabahu, 87. 

Bhadradeva, 200, 

Bhadrakali, 108. 

Bhadravarman, 209. 

bhaga, 38. 

Bhaga, god, 38, 39. 

Bhagabhadra, Sunga king, 13, 171. 

Bhagavadgitad, 5, 6, 13, 15, 16, 21, 36, 
Spayeb25 71. 70,100; 1125 114,115, 
119, 134, 160, 215, 223-4 ; date of, 
14-5, 75 ; Bhargava influence on, 10, 
bhagavata document, 112; earliest 
reference to, 14, 224. 

bhagavad-ripa, 51. 

bhagavan, 38,39. 

bhagavat, 37f, 40, 44, 46, 69, 118, 141, 
1555.154,. 159; 17), 175; 180, 209, 
201, 204, 215; associated with agri- 
culture, 38, 46-7; changes in the 
meaning of, 110, 211-2; meant 
Naradyana-Visnu, 190, 224; applied 
to other gods, 28, 60; footprint of, 
22k 

Bhagavata, king, 153, 171. 

Bhagavata Purana, 10, 17, 45, 58, 74, 
83, 84, 121, 132, 155. 

Bhagavatas, worshippers of Narayana, 
28, 32, 37, 39, 40, 44, 73, 86, 114, 
159, 165-6, 209, 212; distinguished 
from Paficardtras, 44-6; cult of, 
62, 71, 116, 168, 170f non-Vedic, 
45-6, 47; development of Sun- 
worship, 70-1; dominance of brah- 
manical ideology, 45-6, 152, 212-3 ; 
popular among foreigners, 29, 45-6, 
153f; with the ruling classes, 45-6, 
153, 157f; creed formulae of, 181, 
186, 190, 199, 202; entrusted with 
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the installation of Visnu images, 
165 ; Gitd their scripture, 224. 

bhagavati-bhagavatam, 141. 

bhagya, 89. 

Bhairava, 45, 

bhaj, 38. 

Bhaja, 179. 

bhakta, 38f, 46 ; changes in the meaning 
of, 110-1, 212. 

bhakti, 3, 37f, 134, 145 ; changes in the 
meaning of, 110-1, 211; doctrine, 
71, 110-5, 169, 213, 215; traces in 
Vedic literature, 111-2; in the 
Bhagavadgita, 71, 112-4; social 
functions of, 6, 113-4; related to 
varna system, 114, 155-6 ; formed 
the basis of Saivism and Vais- 
navism, 165; emotional content of, 
111-2, 115 ; erotic element in, 115, 

Bhandarkar, D. R., 81. 

Bhandarkar, R.G., 3, 14, 34, 61, 80. 

Bhankari, village, 184. 

Bhanu-gupta, 198. 

Bhanumitra, 156. 

Bharadvaja, 41, 112, 208. 

Bharasiva nagas, 53, 

Bharata, son of DaSaratha, 126, 
156, 

Bharata, epic, 9, 10, 78: revised in the 
Sunga period, 73. 

Bharataksetra, 85. 

Bharata war, 82, 91. 

Bhargavas, (Bhrgus), 10, 11, 124; 
their partiality to Vaisnavism, 10. 

Bharhut, 90, 92, 95, 171. 

Bhasa, 26, 59, 81, 84, 106, 139, 156, 159. 

Bhaskara, 168, 192. 

Bhaskararaya, 140, 

Bhatarka, 165, 

Bhattacharya, B., 23. 

Bhattacharya, T.P., 42. 

Bhava, 49, 123, 191. 

Bhavadasa, 191. 

Bhavadatta, 202. 

Bhavanagar state, 203. 

Bhilsa, 196, 197. 

Bhimaratha, 163, 

Bhisma, 160. 


147, 
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Bhitargaon temple, 184. 

Bhitari ins., 157, 180. 

Bhita seals, 30, 103, 191; symbols on, 
181-2. 

Bhoyila, 168, 192. 

Bhrgu, sage, 101. 

Bhrgu Samhita (Manu-smrti), 10. 

Bhitivarman, 164. 

Bhivaraha, 122. 

Bihar, state, 87-92. 

Bihar stone pillar ins., 157. 

Bijapur dist., 208. 

Bikaner, 187. 

Bilaspur, 172, 207. 

bilva tree, 90, 93 ; see also Srivrksa. 

Bloch, T., 97, 187, 188, 190, 219. 

Boar incarnation, 49, 52, 120, 184; 
identified with Prajapati, 121; 
connected with fertility, 121; pre- 
Aryan cult, 121; Vindhya region 
stronghold of his cult, 121-2; his 
forms, 194, 196; earliest image of, 
182-3 ; image at Udayagiri, 196; 
temple at Eran; 197-8 ; represented 
on coins, 164 ; on Basarh seals, 188; 
on seals of Calukya kings, 208 ; see 
also Varaha. 


Bobbili plates, 205. 

Bodh-Gaya; 90. 

Boghiruci, 14, 

Bodhisattvas, 119, 125, 214; Maitreya. 
176. 

Bogra dist., 192. 

brahma, 141. 

Brahma, 10, 21, 42, 57, 59, 69, 96, 106, 
144,177, 184, 209; identified with 
Narayana, 34, 48-9; subordinate to 
Visnu, 49 ; sitting on a lotus, 185. 

Brahma Purana, 17. 

Brahma—Sphuta-Siddhanta, 18, 

Brahma-Sri, Brahmi-Sri, 94. 

Brahma-Svayambhi, 33, 

Brahmagupta, 18, 

Brahmajala Sutta, 95. 

Brahmamitra, 94. 

brahmanas, 10, 29, 97, 130, 131, 137, 
147, 150, 154, 155, 156; 
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popular cults, 150-1; dominance of 
their ideology in Vaisnavism, 152 ; 
donations to them, 204; exalted as. 
great deities, 159; supported king- 
ship, 163; influence of Vaisnavism 
on, 168-9. 

Brahmanda Purdna, 34, 49, 53, 67, 94, 
129 ; date of 16-7. 

Brahmi-Laksmi, 94. 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 138. 

Brhajjataka, 143. 

Brhaspati, 77, 131. 

Brhat Samhita, 67, 80, 87, 93, 128, 132, 
146, 165. 

Buchanan, 222, 

Buddha, 37, 70, 143, 210, 214; his. 
footprint on Adam’s Peak, 220; 
incarnation of Visnu, 25. 130-2, 
worship forbidden in a smrti, 132. 

Buddhacarita, 143, 

Buddhamaiicin, 206. 

Buddhas, former, 119. 

buddhi, 42. 

Buddhism, 41, 65, 71, 74, 154; posed a 
threat to Vedic religion, 150, 213; 
attitude to varna system, 130-1; 
influence on Vaisnavism, 37, 214, 
221s 

Budha, 77. 

devotees influenced by Vaisnavism, 154. 

Budha-gupta, 122, 160, 168, 193, 197. 

Bihler, 25, 77, 93. 

Bulcke, 125. 

Burdwan dist., 195. 

Burhikhar, 172. 


Cc 


Caland, C., 20, 21. 

Calukya kings, their devotion to Visnu, 
208. 

cakra, 143, 172; importance emphasised 

in Paficaratra works, 143—purusa, 158. 

Cakrabhrt, 203. 

cakracara, 143, 

cakradhara, 143, 

cakradharana, 143, 


adopted Cakradasa, 190, 200. 
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Cakrapalita, 154, 203. 

Cakrapani, 199, 200. 

Cakratirthasvamin, 209, 221. 

Cakrikas, 143. 

Campa, 164, 209, 

Canalasvamin, 142, 220. 

Canda varman, 205. 

Candrabhaga, 208. 

Candra-gupta I, 107. 

Candra-gupta IT, 18, 19, 26, 157-8, 162; 
165, 196, 200. 

Candra-varman, 192, 204, 

Cangu Narayana temple, 196. 

Canira, 195, 

Caraka, 27, 

caraka, 143, 144. 

Caraka Samhita, 27, 123. 

caru, 28, 194, 201. 

Caru-devi, 208. 

Catalogue of the Brahmanical Images in 
Mathura Art, 176. 


Caturmasya festival, 146-8 ; associated 
with fertility cult, 148. 


Caturvytha, 178. 

cauri, 103, 

Ceylon, 220. 

Chagalaga, 154. 

Chaitanpur, 195. 

Chanda, R.P.. 3, 45, 61, 170, 171, 195. 
Chandogya Upanisad, 47, 70, 71. 
Charpentier, Jarl., 138, 154. 
Chaugule, 24. 

Chenab, river, 209. 

Chhabra, 157. 

China, 12, 14. 

Chinna, (Krishna dist.), 178. 
Chitorgarh, 173. 

Chodugomin, Chodugomika, 106, 201. 
Christ, 80. 

Christianity, 1, 2, 3; Christian origin 

of Krsna legends, 2, 3-4, 61, 

Ci-aruton rock inscription, 208, 221. 
Cinas (people), 12, 155. 

Citraketu, 58. 
. Citrakita (mod. Chatarkot), 181. 
Citraktitasvamin, 180. 
Citrarathasvamin, 205. 
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Codas, 155. 

coinage, of Paficala series, 29-30; of 
Audumbaras, 163; Jegend on 
Kuninda coins, 163; on Audumbara 
coins, 174 ; on Gupta coins, 18, 20,. 
128, 160. 

Coomaraswamy, A.K., 5, 90, 175, 196,, 
202. 

Cowell, E.B., 98, 

Culla Niddesa, 72. 

Cunningham, A., 102, 154, 184, 197. 


D 


Dahrasena, Traikitaka king, 30, 204. 

daivata, 159. 

daivatam devatanam, 159, 

daivatam param, 159, 

Daksa, 96. 

Damodara, name of Krsna, 76 ; etymo- 
logy of, 76. 

Damodara-varman, 130, 205. 

Damodarpur, 193. 

Damodarpur Copper-plate ins,, 193-4, 
196. 

Danti, 75. 

Daradas, 155. 

Darpa, son of Laksmi, 96. 

Dasa, 186. 

DaSapura, 154, 179, 199. 

DaSaratha, 125, 128, 146, 200. 

Da§garatha Jataka, 23, 125, 126, 127. 

Daésaratha Kathanam, 125, 

DaSavatara temple, 185-6. 


dasi, 145. 
dasyvabhava, 113, 
Dattatreya, 129, 222; cult largely 


Tantric, 130. 
Demeter, godd ss, 90, 121. 
Deogadh, 82, 185. 
deothana ekadaSi, 148. 
Desikas, 140, 141. 
Deva-Bodhisattava-Sastra, 223. 
dvadasi, 142, 145. 
devadeva, 73. 
Deva-gupta, 158. 
Devaki, 56, 64, 70, 185, 
devakula, 156, 192, 208. 
devalaka brahmanas, 134, f. n. 9. 
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-devaputra, 156, 162. 

Devasakha, 97. 

.devasca naradevasca tulyah, 161. 

Devasena, 99. 

Devi, goddess, 166, 199. 

devi-karmantika, 29. 

Dhanaidaha Copper-plate ins., 192. 

Dhanafijaya, 62. 

‘Dhanapati, 145. 

Dhanavantari, 96, 

Dhanyadeva, 200, 

-dhadnyarajni, 92. 

Dhanya-visnu, 168, 198. 

Dharaghosa, 174. 

Dharapatta, 165. 

Dharasena, 165. 

dharma, 114, 129 ; of the Vrsnis, 83. 

Dharma (personified), 73, 96, 100, 116. 

Dharmmacakra, 190. 

‘Dharmadosa, 167, 199. 

Dhataratta, king of the North, 95. 

Dhatr, 96. 

‘Dhavasandika, village, 201. 

-Dhenuka, demon, 58, 186. 

Dhrtarastra, 114. 

Dhruva, K.H., 23. 

Dhruvasena, 165, 203. 

dhvajastambha, 197, 

Dhyani Buddhas, 69 f.n. 2. 

Digambara, sect, 45. 

Digha Nikaya, 162. 

dik sa, 140. 

Dinajpur dist., 122, 193, 194. 

Dionysos, 55, 153. 

‘divinity of kingship, 156f; deification 
of Kusana kings, 156, 157, 161; 
claims of Gupta kings, 157-60, 163 ; 
of Calukya kings, 164; of Mihira 
Bhoja, 164; of rulers of Campa, 
164 ; divine ancestry of king, 161f; 
identified with Visnu, 161f; with 
other divinities, 162. 

Divyavadana, 82. 

divya sambhutis, 129, 

Doladri mt., 196. 

Dongagrama, 193, 

drapsa, 64, 

Draupadi, 67, 96, 
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Dravidas, 155. 

Drdhamitra, 94. 

Drona, 62. 

Dronasimha, 165. 

Duck incarnation, 181. 

Durga, 68, 107-8, 166, 184 ; contrasted 
with Sri, 1 08; wife of Narayana, 
189 ; Yogamaya form, 196-7. 

Duryodhana, 62, 84. 

Dusyanta, 148. 

Dyadasamirti, 79. 

Dvapara, (yuga) 54, 135. 

Dvaraka, 58, 70, 80, 86, 203. 

dvija, 135, 165. 

Divivida, monkey demon, 54, 58. 

Dwarf incarnation, 123-4, 186f, 217; 
earliest representation of, 182-3; 
connected with the footprint of 
Visnu, 217, 219 ; see also Vamana. 


E 


Ea, Sumerian god, 46. 

Early History of Vaisnava Sect, 61. 

Earth, goddess, 182, 185. 

Eastern Gangas, 205, 206. 

East Pakistan, 192, 193, 195, 

Edgerton, 14. 

Egypt, 90. 

Eliot, Sir Charles, 4, 61. 

Ekadanta, (Ganesa), 77. 

Ekadasa, identified with Ekanam§a, 67. 

Ekanamsa, goddess, 56, 66, 69, 213; 
cult of 66-8 ; etymology, 67; identi- 
fied with Subhadra, 67 ; with Kuhi, 
67; connected with fertility, 127; 
goddess of the West, 128. 

Ekantins, 32, 40. 

Ekayana Sakha, 47, 

Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 3. 

Enki, god, 46. 

Eran, 147, 197-8, 207. 

Esagadh dist., 199. 


F 


Faizabad dist., 194. 
Farn-data, 154. 

Fish incarnation, 49, 129, 
Fleet, J.F., 106, 201, 205. 
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G Gita, 70, 155, 157; see also Bhagavad- 
Gada, 69, 172. gita, 
A Gita Govinda, 132 
Gadhwa, 60, 180. ’ 5 
eae Godasa, 87. 


aja-moksa, 185. 
Gace: 109. Godavari dist., 205. 


Ganesa, 75, 77, 184, 185,; iconography Godavari es 205, 219. 
of, 77. oo GokarneSvara, 166, 

Gokula, 83, 175, 195, 

Gomati, river, 208, 209, 219, 

Gomibhata, 187. 

Gomitra, 94. 

Gonda, J., 6, 50, 61, 89, 90, 92, 104, f. n— 
5, 106, 119, 121, 

gopa, gopala, 81. 

Gopala, 193. 

Goparaja, 198, 207, 

Goraidhana, 183. 

Gosahasra (dana), 130. 


Ganga, river, 54. 

Ganga devi, 92. 

Gangadhar ins., 107, 197. 

Ganjam dist., 206, 207. 

Garbe, 5, 61. 

Garga, 71. 

Gargya, epithet of Balarama, 71. 

Garuda, 57, 71-3, 75, 86, 97, 103, 117, 
144, 185 ; cult of, 71-3; solar charac- 
ter of 73; subordination to Visnu, 
72-3; sits on the banner of 
Visnu, 198; forms the chariot of Goneiencs. 7 
Visnu, 199 ; ona seal, 201. Galak: fe de 4 

Garuda banner, (Garuda-dhvaja) 71, hata 
153, 170f; dedication of, 71-3 ; on Govardhana, mt., 31, 65, 87, 175, 183,, 


Gupta coins, 164f, 197; at Besnagar, 186. 

170-1 ; at Bharhut, 171-2. Govinda, Bhagavata, 185. 
Garudas, 72. Govinda, god, 76, 203. 
GathasaptaSsati, 25, 84, 103. Govindacharya Svamia A., 62. 
Gauhati, 60. Govindaraja, 133. 

Gauri (ruler), 166, 199. Govindasvamin, 192. 
Gautama gotra, 71, 135, 168. Greece, 90, 121, 214. 


Gaya, 121, 187, 188, 218, 219, 222; Greeks, 77, 153 ; see also yavanas. 
holy spots of 219. Grhya Satra of Hiranyakesin, 78. 


gayasiras, 217, 218 Grierson, 3, 16, 61, 70, 170, 215, 
wi > > 


Gayasirsa hill, 121, 218, 219. pects ; 70, a 
Gayasura, 218. unabdhadra, 120, 


Gayatris, 75. pe sa an 
Ghata Jataka, 23, 65, 68, 127. unavarman, 221, 


Ghatotkaca-gupta, 199. Gunekagraharagrama, (Gunaighar),. 
Ghazipur dist., 180. 195, 

Ghora, Angirasa, 70-1. Guntur, 205, 208. 

ghosa, 81. Gurudaspur, 174. 

Ghosadatta, 94, Gwalior, 59, 104, 172, 200, 202. 
Ghoshal, U.N., 159 Gwalior stone ins., 105. 

Ghosundi, 172-3 H 

Girdharpur, village, 177. 

Girinagara, 203. Hagamasa, 95, 

Girinatha, 92. Hala, Satavahana, 25, 84, 103. 


Girnar, 203. Halabhiyoga, 127. 
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Halayudha, incarnation of Rudra, 53; 

alliga, hallisaka, 84. 

Hamsa, a class of ascetics. 48. 

Hamsa, deity, 49, 124. 

Hankrail, 191. 

Haniiman, 126. 

Haramuz, 15. 

Hari, god, 101, 132, 169, 191, 
202, 209, 221. 

Hari, kulika, 168. 

Haribhata, 197. 

Haridasa, 190, 193. 

Harideva, 200. 

Haridra, 99. 

Harigita (Bhagavadgita), 15. 

Harigupta, 190. 

Harihara, 30, 154, 195. 

Harimedha, 15. 

Harini, name of Sri, 91. 

‘Haripriya, 101. 

Hariraja, 204. 

Harisena, (Candala), 169. 

Hariti, 98. 

retiree 16, 20, 53, 65, 66, 67, 70, 80, 

5 rot; 65.) 1055 TOG) 11S, 1165127, 

ae ; date of, 16. 

Harivam§ga Cariya, 24. 

/Harivarman, 167, 

Hari-visnu, 197. 

Harappa culture (Indus valley civiise: 
tion), 46, 47, 134, 137, 138. 

Harsacarita, 45, 46, 84. 

Haryana, 180. 

Hastimukha, 77. 

Hastinapura, 54, 84, 91, 

Hasti-varman Ranabhita, 166, 206, 

Hathibada, 173. 

Hathigumpha ins., 173. 

Hayagriva, 124. 

Hazra, R.C,, 17, 18, 42, 108. 

Heliodorus, 14, 45, 73, 153, 

Herakles, 55, 75, 153, 170. 

Herat, 81. 

hibuka, 18. 

Hikayata Maharaja Ravana, 127. 

Hill, W.D.P., 5. 

Himachal Pradesh, 178. 

Himavat, 126, 


196, 199, 


171. 
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himsd, 118. 

Hindu, 63. 

Hindu Gods and Heroes, 4 

Hinduism and Buddhism, 4 

Hiranyagarbha, 49, 131. 

Hiranyakasipu, 122. 

Hissar dist., 180. 

Hopkins, E.W., 2, 3, 9, 38, 39, 61, 73, 
(1102 

hora, 18. 

Hoshiarpur, 174, 

Hri, 88, 99. 

Hrsikesa, 76. 

Hultzch, 205. 

human-sacrifice, 142, 211; 
Purusamedha. 

Hinas, 12, 154, 155, 198. 

Huviska, 154. 


see also 


ijya, 141. 

Iksvaku, 125, 147. 

image-worship, TSS, pre-Aryan 
origin, 133; of Vasudeva and 
Sadkarsana, 133; rituals non-Vedic 
and Tantric, 135, 136f; use of Vedic 
mantras, 135-6, 139; of sectarian 
mantras, 139; performed on com- 
munal, family and individual basis, 
145f. 

incarnation theory, 30, 43, 62, 112; 
traces in Vedic literature, 119; 
influence of Buddhism, 119, 162, 
214 ; syncretism of, 74, 130f. ; reflects 
varna bias, 214-5 ; used for the 
deification of the ruler, 162-3, 164, 
169 ; lists of important incarnations, 
120-1, 124, 129-30 ; worship of, 45. 

India, 82, 90. 

Indian Historical Quarterly, 5 

Indos, 55, 

Indra, 6, 9, 52, 55, 64, 73, 80, 82, 
87, 89, 92, 96-7, 111, 122, 157, 160, 
162, 177; superior to Visnu, 50; 
subordinate to Visnu, 51; festival 
of, 61, 87; has several forms, 119; 
killed a Boar, 121; does the work 
of Visnu during his sleep, 146; 
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consecrated Prthu Vainya along with 
other divinities, 161. 

Indradeva, 178. 

Indraji, Bhagavanlal, 196. 

Indra-visnu, 168, 197, 

Indus, river, 80. P 

Introduction to the Pafcaradtra and the 
Ahirbudhnya Samhita, 5. 

Iobores (Jamna), 75, 170. 

Isana, 49. 

Isanavarman, Maukhari, 167. 

Isis, 90. 

ista-devatd, 146, 165. 

Igvara Samhita, 23, 41. 

Isvarasena, Abhira king, 83. 

ISvaravarman, 154, 181, 


J 


Jabalpur dist., 202. 

Jacobi, H., 3, 21, 23, 24, 61, 

Jainism, 41, 86f, 177; worship of 
Vasudeva in 86-7; dedication of 
Vasudeva images, 87, 172 ; made use 
of Vrsni legends, 177. 

Jaipur, 177. 

Jalandhara, demon, 85, 

Jamadagnya, 129 ; see also ParaSurama. 

Jambavati, 84, 88. 

Jamna, river, 64, 83, 170. 

Janaka, 127. 

Janardana, 101, 114, 141, 147, 168. 

janman, 119, 

Janmastami, 2, 146. 

japa, 144, 145,—yajfia, 144, 

Java, 180, 208-9, 221. 

Jaya, 99, 109. 

Jayadatta, 193. 

Jayadeva, 132, 

Jaya-Laksmi, 94. 

Jayanatha, 20). 

Jayasimha, 222. 

Jayaswal, K.P., 76, 77, 218. 

Jayavarman, 209. 

Jayavasuda, banker, 168, 

Jayakhyva Samhita, 22, 23,43, 45, 62, 
88, 102, 109, 139, 141, 142, 144, 145, 
146, 166 ; date of, 23. 

Jhalawad state, 197. 
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Jhansi dist., 185. 

Shusi, 183. 

jitam bhagavatd, 190, 199, 200, 
Jodhpur, 186. 

Johnston, E.H., 98. 

Junagarh ins., 105, 124, 155, 202. 


K 


Kacarapallika, 201. 

Kadravas, 163. 

Kai, of New Guinea, 145, 

Kaitabha, demon, 144, 184, 185. 

Kakudvati, wife of Pradyumna, 65. 

Kalakanni, 93. 

Kali (yuga), 54, 130, 135. 

Kali, goddess, 93, 

Kalidasa, 15, 19, 26, 88, 105, 106, 125, 
128, 148, 220. 

Ka4lindi (Jamna), 58. 

Kalinga, 205. 

Kalinga-nagara, 207. 

Kaliya, naga, 183, 186. 

Kalki VisnuyaSsas, 129-30, 

Kalyan (Kalyana), 179. 

Kama goddess, 99. 

Kamadeva, 85, 92 ; makara his emblem, 
171: 

Kamakhya hill, 195, 

Kamalakamuka, name of Visnu, 102. 

Kamalanilaya (Sri-Laksmi), 206. 

kamandalu, 48. 

Kamaripa, 195, 

Kambojas, 155, 

Kambuja (Combodia), 209. 

Kamsa, 56, 66, 68, 80, 185 ; a pastoral 
deity, 65, 

Kanhadipayana (Krsna Dvaipayana), 68, 

Kanakhera ins., 100. 

Kaiici, 207. 

Kandahar, 81. 

Kandamila hill, 121. 

Kane, P.V., 218. 

Kangra dist., 123, 174. 

Kanha (Krsna, name of a_ devotee), 
179. 

Kanheri, 178. 

Kaniska, 27, 125. 

Kaniska II, 14. 
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Kankas, 155. 

Kanpur dist., 184. 

Kanvas, 153, 

Kanvayana gotra, 33, 153. 

kanyaka, 141. 

Kapala, sect, 45- 

Kapila, sage 37, 223. 

kardama, 89. 

karmmakaras, 145. 

Karttika, 28, 52, 142, 146, 147, 148, 
204, 206. 

Karttika-ekadasi vrata, 206. 

Karttikeya, 86, 98-100, 103, 164 165, 
185. 

Kasi, 86. 

Kasyapa, the Tortoise, 129. 

Katapogon, same as Kapardin, 55. 

Kathamandu, 196. 

Kathiawad, 83, 203. 

Katyayana, 33. 

Kaulikas, 140. 

Kauravas, 70. 

KauSsalya, 138, 141. 

Kausika, 41, 159, 179. 

Kaustubha, 96, 103, 199. 

Kautilya, 51, 143, 213. 

Kaveripattanam, 59. 

kayasthas, 169. 

Keith, A.B., 24, 26, 61, 75, 124. 

Kennedy, J., 2, 61. 

KeSava, 39, 57, 59, 76, 77, 88, 116, 145; 
protected by Ekanamsa, 66-7; see 
also Krsna, Vasudeva. 

KeSavadatta, 190. 

Kesavapura, 185. 

Kesin, demon, 88, 195. 

Khajuraho, 108, 

Kharavela, 173. 

Khasas, 155, 

Khoh ins., 201-2. 

Kinnaras, 72. 

Kiratas, 87, 155. 

kirita, 189. 

Kirtti, 88, 97, 100, 109, 

Kittel, 138. 

Klaus Bruhn, 186. 

Kokamoukhasvamin, 122, 
196, 


168, 193-4, 
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Kokamukhatirtha, 193-4. 

Kondane, 178, 179. 

Koraput dist., 202. 

Kosambi, D.D., 5, 40 f, n. 3, 52 f, n. 5. 

Krishna dist., 205. 

krsara, 137-8, 

krsaraudanam, 137, 

Krsna, (2505. Lys ol 02s, 59, 7s Doo oe 
63, 123, 128, 129, 145, 146, 159, 160, 
163, 166, 183; solar origin of 61, vege- 
tational origin of 61, pastoral deity 
of Ahbiras, 65, 80-5; etymology of 
his names, 76; seventh child of 
Devaki, 56 ; second to Sankarsana, 
56; his pupillage, 70-1; dalliance 
wita gopis, 84; connected with the 
principle of generation, 85; identified 
with Visnu, 88 ; with Herakles, 153 ; 
submitted to Antaka, 204 ; Christian 
origin of his legends, 61, 80-1; 
killing of Kamsa, 65-6, 79-80; of 
Kesin. 80, 203 ; uprooting of Arjuna 
trees, 65; incidents of his life in 
sculptures, 175, 185; at Mandor, 
186; at Paharpur, 195; see also. 
KeSava and Vasudeva. 

Krsna, 67. 

Krsnadatta, kulika, 168. 

Krta (yuga), 160. 

Krttyd, 86. 

Ksatrapas, Saka, 82. 

ksattriyas, 63 ; of Campavati, worship- 
ped Visnu, 169, 

Ksattriya-Sri, 94. 

Kubera, 73, 97, 103, 162,172; see also 
Vaisravana 

Kuda ins., 179. 

Kuhi, goddess, 67, 99. 

Kulaprabhavati, 209. 

kulaputraka, 194, 

Kulkarni, V.M., 24. 

Kumara-devi, 107, 

Kumara-gupta I, 30, 108. 158, 159, 160, 
165, 192. 

Kumiarila, 132. 

Kumbhakarna, 126. 

Kunindas, 163. 

Kuntibhoja, 66, 
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Kirma incarnation, 168; see also 
Tortoise incarnation. 
Kiirma Purana, 45. 


Kutumbin, 168, 192. 
L 


Laksmana, 126, 138. 

Laksmi, 16, 189, 196, 201; meaning of 
the term, 89; distinguished from 
Sri, 88-9; Vanijya-Laksmi, 192 ; 
see also Sri-Laksmi. 

Laksmidhara, 140. 

Laksmivallabha, name of Visnu, 102. 

Laksmivan, 101. 

Lakula, sect, 45. 

Lalitavistara, 24-5, 67, 131 ; date of, 24. 

Lambodara, 77. 

Lafigalin, 56. 

Lanka, 125. 

Lankdvatara-Sitra, 14. 

Lenoios, identified with Lingayasas, 55. 

Levi, S., 104, f. n. 5. 

Lingayasas, name of Siva, 55. 

Lifgin, name of Siva, 55. 

lokapdlas I, 73. 

Liiders, 68. 

Ludhiana dist., 180. 


M 


Macdonell, A.A., 124. 

Macnicol, Nicol, 2, 61. 

Madhava, god, 68, 76, 209, 221. 

Madhava, ruler, 198. 

Madhava II, 208. 

madhu, 147. 

Madhu, demon, 144, 184, 185, 

madhuparka, 118, 194. 

Madbusidana, 76, 146. 

Madhuvana, 80. 

Madhyadesa, 170. 

Madhyamika, 13, 173, 186. 

Madhya Pradesh, 122, 
196-202, 207, 210, 

Madras, Madrakas, 107, 123. 

Madura, 59. 

madya, 137. 

Magadhadesa, 132. 

Magas, Magis, 79, 165. 


170-2, 175, 


Mahabhagavata, 203, 

Mahabharata, 6,8, 9, 13, 16, 20, 21, 
30, 32, 33, 34, 37, 39, 44, 47, 49, 
52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 62, 63, 
65, 67, 69, 73, 74, 76, 77, 78, 82, 85, 
86, 88, 91, 93, 95, 96, 97, 100, 102, 
114, 124, 125, 127, 131, 142, 155, 
160, 162, 193, 217, 219; date of; 
recasting of, 9f ; 214; motive behind 
it, 10-12; Bhargava composition, 
10f; critical edition, 9, 70; Adi 
Parva, 72; 96, 105; Sabha Parva, 
12, 15; Vana Parva (Aranyaka 
Parva), 36, 67, 99, 120, 129, 159, 
Tirthayatrad section, 219; Udyoga 
Parva, 34 ; Bhisma Parva, 22; Salya 
Parva, 85; Santi Parva, 39, 47, 89, 
96, 100, 116, 136, 162, Radja dharma 
section, 143, 160,; Ndardyaniya 
section, 3, 15-6, 22, 34, 40, 41, 43, 
115, 119, 120, 117, 124, 144, 152, 170; 
Anusdasana Parva, 10, 13, 23, 27, 85, 
92, 143, 159, 189,; Asvamedhika 
Parva, 16, 143 ; Anugitd section, 51, 
116 , Mausala Parva, 80, 

Mahdabhasya of Patafijali, 25, 28, 56, 
59, 65, 77, 79, 82 ; date of, 25. 

mahabhitas, 69. 

mahddana, 147. 

Mahadeva, 174, 196. 

Mahakarttika-Pirnamasi, 147, 148, 204. 

Mahanadi, river, 205. 

Mahanarayana, 131. 

Mahdnarayana Upanisad, 75. 

mahdpatakah, 36. 

Mahapurusga, 21, 22, 131, 200 ; footprint 
of, 220. 

Maharastra, 90, 130, 175, 179, 200, 204 

Mahasanghikas, 178. 

Mahasena, (god), 75, 77, 100. 

Maha Sumeru, mt., 223. 

Mahatusita, 5. 

Maha Umagga Jataka, 93. 

Mahavaraha, 15, 122, 

Mahavisnu, 21, 22, 184, 

Mahayana Buddhism, 69, f.n, 2., 130f, 
178. 

Mahendra, 40, f. n. 3, 128. 
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Mahendragiri, 206. 

Mahendrani, 89. 

Mahendra-varman, 195, 196. 

Mahesvara, 209, 

mahesvara, 159. 

Maitraka kings, 165, 203f. 

Maitreya, 130, 

Maitri Upanisad, 38, 49. 

Majumdar, N. G., 187. 

Malavas, 163, 164. 

Malaya, 209, 210. 

Malda dist., 191. 

Malhar, 172. 

Maliya copper-plate ins., 165. 

mamsa, 137, 

manas, 69. 

manasa japa, 29, 144. - 

manasaydga (mental worship), 140, 144-5. 

Manava Grhya Sitra, 91, 99. 

Manava Sastra, 134; see also Manu- 
smrti. 

mandalas, \65. 

Mandalesvarasvami, 117, 

Mandasor ins., 167, 198-9: 

Mandhata, 129, 163. 

Mandor, 60, 186, 

Mani, Manibhadradeva, 72, 97. 

Maninaga-petha, 201. 

Man-Lion, 120, 123; early representa- 
tions of, 182, 183-4, 185; see also 
Narasimha, 

Manpur (Manapura), 106, 201, 

mantramaya riipa, 144. 

mantra Sakti, 158. 

Manu, 129, 133, 134, 135, 151, 155, 161, 
162. 


Manusa, incarnation of Visnu. 120. 

Manu-smrti, 10, 48, 82, 108, 137, 155, 
159, 217,; date, 19-20; composed 
by the Bhrgus, 10. 

Margasirsa, 78. 

Markandeya, sage, 87. 

Markandeya Purana, 16, 17, 97, 120, 

Marshall, J., 103, 181. 

matha, 187. 

Mathara, minister, 14, 223, 224. 

Mathara kings, their devotion to Visnu, 
205-6. 
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Mathura, 58, 59, 68, 70, 75, 80, 87, 92, 
94, 98, 120, 170, 173, 175, 177, 182, 
183, 210, ; sculpture, 83, 103, 

Matr-visnu, 147, 168, 197, 198. 

matsya, 137. 

Matsya, people, 129. 

Matsya Purana, 17, 134, 135, 145, 

Maufijayana, sage 41. 

Maya, goddess, 109. 

Mayavan, 85, 

Mayuraksaka, 197. 

Megasthenes, 55, 75, 170, 213. 

Meghadiita, 146, 200. 

Meharauli pillar ins., 219. 

Mihira (Sun), 154. 

Mihira Bhoja, 164. 

Mihirakula, 104, 105. 

Milindapanha, 24, 95 

Mirashi, V.V., 81. 

Mithila, 93. 

Mitra, R.L., 75. 

Mitravinda, wife of Krsna, 66. 

Mongolia, 12. 

Monier-Williams, M., 2. 

Moon, 73, 95, 97 ; cult of, 95, 

Mora ins., 68, 175. 

Mother-goddesses, 108, 127f, 165; 
temple of mothers, 107, Madhya 
Pradesh a stronghold, 107 ; see also 
Durga, Piatana, Sri-Laksmi, Vrnda. 

Moti Chandra, 12. 

Mrcchakatika, 26. 

mudra, 137, 144, 

Mudraraksasa, 26, 88, 140. 

Muir, J., 217. 

Mukhalingam, 207. 

mila mantra, 144. 

Muller, F. Max, 9, 102. 

Mundeévari hill, 187. 

martipah, 134, 135. 

Murtipalas, 78. 

musalin, 53. 

Mustika, demon, 195. 

Mysore state, 208. 


N 


Nadayana, 35. 
nagaraka, 146. 
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nagara Sresthin, 193, 

Nagardhan, 200. 

Nagari, 173, 186, 220. 

Nagarjuna, 15, 130, 

Na&garjuniconda, 178, 179. 

Naygasarman, 147, 

naga symbol, 188 ; see also Srivatsa. 

naga-worship, 52f, 72; popular in 
Mathura, 59; totemic origin, 72; 
see also Safikarsana-Baladeva. 

Nagod state, 201. 

Nagpur, 200, 

Nahapana. 154. 

Nainital, 183. 

naivedya, 145, 

Nakkirar, 59. 

Nalanda, 144. 

namasamkirtana, 145, 

Namuci, 122, 

Nanaghat ins., 57, 73, 148, 173. 

Nanda, foster-father of Krsna, 66, 67. 
80, 82, 185. 

Nanda, name of Visnu, 188. 

Nanda, goddess, 99, in vaisnavite garb, 
189. 

Nanda-Prabhafijana-varman, 200. 

Nandesvari, 188, 189. 

Nandi, 75, 185, 

Nandivardhana, 203. 

Nandsa, 177. 

Nappinai, 85. 

Nara, 33, 47, 57, 

Narada, 16, 47, 97, 152. 

NaGrada Paficaratra, +1. 

Naraka, 121. 

Narasimha, 30, 75, 120, 122-3, 129, 160, 
185, 202; earliest image of, 192; 
see also Man-Lion. 

Narasimha-stotra, 123, 

Naravarman, 198. 

Narayana, 5, 6, 9, 19, 48, 49, 58, 71, 
7S, doe toys lUSy 17, 125, 129, 131, 
132, 136, 141, 142, 153, 160, 166, 173, 
187, 198, 206, 208, 209, 221, 223, 
224; a non-Vedic and non-Aryan 
god, 32f, 46-7, 152, 213; brahmaniscd 
in the later Vedic age, 49f, 152; 
Bhrgu’s partiality to him, 10; 
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etymology, 33-5 ; a deified sage, 33; 
associated with Sun-worship, 33 ; 
with Nara, 33-5; born as son of 
Dharma, 116; associated with 
human-sacrifice, 35-6, 44, 116, 211-2; 
with agriculture, 46-7; with Yoga 
and ascetics, 47-8, 152; with 
brahmanas, 152; with Sraddha ritual, 
47; received animal offerings, 116; 
universal form of, 36-7; fivefold 
forms; 43; originally different from 
Visnu, 32, 36 ; identified with Visnu; 
39, 75, 213 ; with Brahma, 34, 48-9 ; 
—Visnu, syncretised deity, 10, 11, 
13. 32,39, 725120, 1385" 166.3 his 
orthodox brahmanical character, 58, 
74, 131; identified with Vasudeva 
Krsna, 75, 118-9, 131 ; with Buddha, 
130-2 ; lying on waters, 34, 46; on 
Sesa, 184; scene of his penance, 
185; footprint of, worshipped by 
Siidras, 220 ; see also Visnu. 

Narayana, king, 153. 

Narayana-bali, 36, 47, 48, 

Narayanadatta, 190, 191. 

Narayanaraja, 200, 220. 

Narayana-varman, 196. 

Narayani, 189. 

Ndardyaniya-gitd, 37; 
gita., 

narendra , title of Candra-gupta II, 18. 

narendra-candra, 18, 19. 

Narmada, 107. 

Nasik cave ins., 59, 77, 83, 125, 143, 
147, 148, 154, 178, 179. 

NatyaSastra of Bharata, 25, 85, 89, 217. 

Nayanika, 73, 148, 173. 

Nepal, 193-4, 196. 

Ningondi grant, 205-6, 

Nirukta, 119. 

Nirvana, 223, 

nrpa-candra, 18, 19. 

nyasa, 144. 


see also Bhagavad- 


O 


Obhard, 178. 
Orissa, 67, 67, 202, 207. 
Otto, R., 50, 122. 
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Padirruppattu, 86, 148, 179. 
Padmanabha, 76 ; name of Visnu, 20. 
Padma Purana, 81. 

Padma Tantra, 41, 62. 

padopajivin, 169. 

Paharpur, 60, 

Pahlavas (Parthians), 12, 83, 155. 

Paitamaha Siddhanta, 18. 

Pallas, Greek goddess, 95. 

panricabhitah, 42. 

Paficajanya, 163, 

parcakdla, 22-3, 141-2. 

pancakdlajna, 142. 

pancakdlakartrgata, 22. 

paficamahabhitah, 42. 

Paficanada, 80, 84, 219. 

Paficaratras, worshippers of Narayana, 
2228. 32, 4 =O; cOe smn Ose 102s) LOSS 
distinguished from Bhagavatas, 44-6, 
212 ; significance of the term, 40-6, 
211; cult non-Vedic and Tantric, 
45-6, 47, 136; initiation, 46, 140-1, 
142; sakti worship, 136 ; attitude to 
varna system 45-6, 139-40; to 
women, 139, 141 ; popularity among 
lower classes, 152-3 ; scriptures, 15, 
22-3, 41-2, 48, 121, 137, 139, 141, 
143, 144, 145, 169. 

panicaratra-sattra, 33, 35, 40, 41, 43, 44, 
PAVE 

pancaratrika, 41, 

pajicaviras, 152. 

paiicadyatana, 185. 

Pandavas, 62, 70, 96. 

Panduraja, goddess, 29. 

Panini, 35, 63, 141. 

para, 43, 69. 

parama-daditya-bhakta, 165. 

parama-bhagavata, 30, 159, 160, 165-6, 
167, 201-2, 203, 205, 207. 

parama-daivata, 159, 164, 206 ; signifi- 
cance of the term, 159-60. 

Paramahamsa, a class of ascetics, 48. 

parama-mahesvara, 159, 165, 166, 203, 
206. 

Parama Samhita, 42, 94 . 

Parama-Siva, 69, f. n. 2 

parama-saugata, 159, 
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parama-vaisnava, 30, 51, 204. 
Paradas, 82, 155. 


Parasara gotra, 153. 
Parasurama, 124 


Pargiter, F.E., 125. 

Parijata tree, 64. 

parivara-devata, 172. 

parivrajakas, 48. 

Parnadatta, 154, 203. 

Parvati, 185. 

Pasupata, sect, 41, 45. 

Patafijali, 25, 28, 39, 56, 59,63, 65, 66, 
77, 79, 82, 95, 145, 

Pattan plates, 200. 

Paumacariya, 23, 85. 

Paundrakas, 87, 155, 

Pauskara Samhita, 33 ; antiquity of, 23. 

Pautanapura, 85. 

Pawaya, 59, 172. 

payasa, 137, 138. 

Perumbanarruppadai, 179. 

Penukonda copper-plate ins., 208. 

Peshawar, 168, 178. 

Phenapacarya, a class of ascetics, 48. 

Pisani, V., 9, 11. 

pistapura, 106. 

Pistapuri, Pistapurikadevi, 
106-7, 201. 

Pitalkhora, 90. 

Pithapur, 107. 

Pitrbhakta kings, 
Visnu, 205, 

Podagadh ins., 202, 220. 

Pokharna (Puskarana, Puskarana), 192. 

Poona copper plate ins., 200. 

prabhamandala, 160. 

Prabhafijana-varman, 206, 

Prabhavati-gupta, 142, 147, 200, 220. 

prabodhani ekadasi, 148, 

prabhu-Sakti, 158. 

pradurbhava, 120. 

Pradyumna, 42, 44, 66, 69, 85, 85, 92, 
156 ; identified with Kamadeva, 85; 
WANS 

Pradyumnesvara, a composite deity, 
194-5, 

Pragjyotisa, 195-6. 

Prahlada, 37. 


goddess, 


their devotion to 
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padamiila, 220-1. 

padhanamandava, 93. 

Prajapati, 32, 40, f. n. 3, 49, 78, 96, 129, 
167, 175,—Brahma 33, 48, 49 ; see 
also Brahma. 

Prakataditya, 105. 

prakrti, 69, 104. 

Pralamba, demon, 58. 

pralaya-g rhini. 105. 

Pralayavaraha, 122 ; see also Varaha. 

Prana, 49. 

Prarthana Samaja, 3. 

prasdda, 111, 

Prasannamatra, 207. 

Pratima-ndtaka, 156, 159. 

Pravaragiri, 187. 

Pravarasena II, Vakataka king, 15, 26, 
105, 106, 200. 

Premi, Nathuram, 23-4. 

Proasat Pram Loven ins., 209. 

Prtha, 66. 

Prthivi, 164. 

Prthu Vainya, 129, 160-2 ; incarnation 
of Visnu, 161. 

Ptolemy, 80. 

puja ritual, 138-9 ; etymology, 138. 

Pulindabhata, 106, 

Pulindas, 155. 

Pulkasas, 155. 

Pulumavi, Vasisthiputra, 77, 179. 

Pundra mark, 86, 144. 

Pundras, 86, 87. 

Pundravardhana, 87, 193. 

Punjab, 81, 82, 123, 180, 178. 

Purandnuru, 179. 

Purandara-santi, 123. 

Purafijaya, 163. 

Puri, Jagannatha, 128. 

Piarnabhadra, 72. 

piuranaghata, 92. 

Pirnavarman, 208. 

Purohitapallika, 147. 

Pururava, 19. 

Purusa, the Primeval man, 21, 33, 35, 
88, 104, 198, 202. 

Purusamedha, 35, 36, 44, see also 
human-sacrifice. 
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Purusasimha, Purusakesarin, 123; see 
also Narasimha. 

Purusa-siikta, 33, 152. 

Purusottama, 40, f. n. 3. 

Pusalker. A.D., 61. 

puspa-bali; 138, 

puspa-karma, 138. 

pustapalas, 169. 

Pusti, 100, 

pusu, piusu, 138. 

Pusyamitra Sunga, 13, 25. 

Pitana, 85. 

Putrakas, 140, 141. 


Q 
Quang Nam dist., 210, 


R 


Raghupati. 220. 

Raghuvamé§ga, 105, 122, 206. 

Raipur, 207. 

Raivata, king, 58. 

Raivataka, Mt., 70. 

Raja-Laksmi, 94. 

Raja-Sri, 94. 

Rajasthan, 173, 175, 177, 186, 210. 

rajasthaniya, 167. 

Rajputana, 60, 81, 170, 172, 

Rajshahi dist., 193. 

Rama (Balarama), 56, 59, 145, 160 ; see 
also Baladeva, Sankarsana. 
Rama, Bhargava, 124-5; see 

Parasurama. 

Rama, son of DaSaratha, 9, 15, 23, 63, 
65, 105, 106, 116, 118, 124, 125-8, 
129, 145, 146, 181, 200; incarnation 
of Visnu, 15 ; 163, 166 ; Bodhisattva, 
125, cuts off the head of a Stdra 
ascetic, 166, 

Ramadasa, 193. 

Ramadatta, 173, 179. 

Ramagiri, 128, 200, 220, 

Ramagirisvamin, 200, 220. 

Ramaka, 193. 

Ramanavami, 146. 

Ramatirtha, 125. 

Ramayana, 8, 15, 24, 25, 52, 57, 65, 97, 
101, 106, 117, 116, 124, 125, 126, 127, 


also 
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138, 141, 214, 219 ; scenes in sculp- 
ture, 185, Balakanda, 129 ; Ayodhya- 
kanda, 116; Aranyakanda, 88; 
Uttarakdadnda, 166. 

Ramtek, 200. 

Ranabhitodaya, 166, 206. 

Ranjuvula, 95, 153, 175, 

Rao, T.A.G., 122, 189. 

Rapson, E.J., 188. 

rasa, dance, 84. 

rasi, 18. 

ratra, 41, 42, 44, 

ratri, 41. 

rati-priyd, 84, 

Rauhineva, name of Sankarsana, 56. 

Ravana, 88, 97, 126. 

Ravanavaha, 105, 106, 122, 126. 

Raychaudhuri, H.C., 3, 4, 61, 62, 65, 
71, 74, 76, 81, 104, 122, 131, 159, 
L/On203: 

Rbhupaila, 168, 193-4. 

Rebhila, 179. 

Revati, disease goodess afflicting chiid- 
ren, 58. 

Revati, wife of Balarama, 58, 60. 

Revatimitra, 172. 

Reveda, 38, 39, 47, 50, 78, 88, 97, 102, 
119, 121, 123, 129. 

Rithpur copper-plate ins., 200, 220. 

rituals, 133f ; of Paficaratras, 44-6; 
139f; use of sesamum, 137-8; of betel 
leaves, 139-; branding of Visnu’s 
weapons, 143f ; Pundra mark, 144; 
japa-yajiia, 144-5; see also image- 
worship. 

Rohini, 51, 56. 

Romakas (Romans), 12. 

Rtucakra, 78, 

Ruben, W., 61. 

Rudra, god, 49, 53, 75, 116 ; identified 
with non-Vedic Siva, 49, 53, 78; 
with Satkarsana, 53. 

Rudrabhiti, Senapati, 83. 

Rudradasa, 174. 

Rudras, 32, 37. 

Rudrasena, II, 200. 

Rudravarman, 209. 

Rukmin, 66, 
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Rukmini, 66, 83, 85, 92, 101; incarna- 
tion of Sri, 105-6. 
rupavat, 38. 


S 


Saddharma-Pundarika, 24. 

Sadhakas, 140, 141. 

sadhana, 4. 

Sahara dist., 177. 

Sahni, D.R., 185, 

Saivism, 154, 181, 182; at Bhita, 182; 

‘at Basarh, 187f, 191; popular in 
tribal republics, 163. 

Sakapiini, 216, 218. 

Sakas (Scythians), 12, 25, 81, 82, 155. 

Sakata, 148. 

Sakta system, 45. 

Salankayana kings, 205. 

Samarohana, 218. 

samayajiia, samayin, 23, 140, 141. 

Samba, 42, 69, 83, 88. 

Sambalpur, 207. 

Samba Purana, 45, 134. 

sambhava, 120. 

Sambhu, god, 49, 165, 204. 

Samghadeva, 200. 

Samkhya, 41. 

Samksobha, 106, 167, 201. 

Samudra-gupta, 19, 30, 157, 164, 195. 
197, 207. 

samyaksambuddha, 205, 

Sanaiscara, 77. 

Sanakanikas, 154, 

Sanchi, 90, 93. 

Sandaka, 193. 

Sandilya, sage, 41. 

Sandipani, 71. 

Sankara, god, 37, 86. 

Sankara, commentator, 84. 

Sankarsana, 28, 29, 31,39, 40, 42, 44, 
51, 68; 69,72, 73,51535156;.192. Auoe 
179 ; significance of the name, 56 ; 
brahmanicide of, 31, 58; drinking 
habits of, 51, 52; incarnation of 
Sesa naga, 53f, 173, 180; connected 
with Rudra-Siva, 53 ; great yogi 54 3. 
deity of agriculturists, 53f, 60, 151; 
cult non-brahmanical and non 
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Vedic, 58, 152; identified with 
Dionysos, 55, 153; with Baladeva 
_of the Vrsnis, 56; associated with 
Vasudeva, 56, 60, 213 ; subordinated 
to him, 56-8, 213; incarnation of 
Narayana-Visnu, 57, 60; his vytha 
form, 57-60 ; his emblems, 52-3, 55, 
90, 171; images in Mathura Art, 
59-60, 177; of Gupta. period, 183 ; 
Shrine at Besnagar, 171; see also 
Baladeva. 
$ankha, 143. 
Sankhaciida, 85, 
Sankhagaladhara, \89. 
Sanmukha, 75, 77. 
Santamanas, Santatma, 132. 
Saptaratras, 42. 
Sarabha, 207. 
Sarabhapura, 207. 
' Sdrana, 68. 
Sarasvati, 100. 
Sarnath, 105, 183. 
Sardgin, Sarigapani, 80, 199. 
Sarvanatha, 106, 201. 
Sarvatata, 40, fn. 3, 73, 74, 153, 173, 
Sasta, 49. 
Sasthi, 99-100. 
Sitakarni, Gautamiputra, 
178-9, 
Satopatha Brahmana, 32, 33, 35, 36, 41, 
44, 48, 50, 78, 96, 121, 152. 
sattra, 28, 194, 200, 201, 211. 
Sattavatas, 32, 40, 70, 83, 135, 168; 
etymology, 63, 76; lived on image- 
worship, 133 ; descendants of vaisya 
_ wratyas, 151, ; 
§attvata-vidhi, 22, taught by Sankarsana, 
54, 
sattvata-Samhitd, 23, 43, 132. 
Satya, 49. 
Satyabhama, 79. 
Satyasura, 186. 
Saugor dist., 122, 197. 
Saundarananda, 80. 
Saurastra, 80, 81, 154, 203. 
-Savitr, 219. 
savitr-padam, 219, 
Sayana, 64, 


59, 156, 
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Sayani-ekdadasi, 147. 

Schrader, F.O., 5, 22, 23, 43. 

Seal, Brajendranath, 3, 

Senart, M.E., 14. 

Sesa, naga, 46, 53, 57, 83, 184, 209, 213, 
one of the prajdpatis, 57, identified 
with Visnu, 55 ; with Baladeva, 57 ; 
associated with Varaha incarnation, 
pa 

Sesadatta, 173. 

Shahabad dist., 187. 

Shama Sastri, 21. 

Sialkot, 123. 

Silappadhikadram, 59, 85. 

Simhapura, 205. 

Simha-varman, 192. 

Sindursi, 202. 

Sinivali, 67, 99. 

Sirear;)D:G.3625; 61, 81)°122,.472,-174, 
193-4, 196, 199, 209, 218, 

Siridata (Sridatta), 93. 

Sirima, goddess, 95. 

Sirikalakanni Jataka, 93. 

Sirivaddhaka, 93. 

Sisupala, 74. 

Sita, 88, 106, 125f; identified with 
Laksmi, 106; sister of Rama, 126, 
127; her abduction, 126; goddess, 
connected with agriculture, 127; 
associated with two male gods, 
127-8. 

Siva, 10, 21, 27, 39, 55, 59, 86, 95, 99 
122, 154, 163, 165, 166, 185, 189, 195, 
199, 203, 206; non-Vedic, 49; associa- 
ted with nagas, 3; with agriculture, 
53; with Yoga, 54; his twelve 
names, 78, bull his mount, 164; 
family deity of Audumbaras, 174; 
as Ananta, 188, 189; husband of 
Amba, 189 ; his footpriat. 

Siva-Bhagavatas, 39. 

Sivadatta, 9+. 

Sivadasa, 174. 

Sivanandin, 192. 

Sivapura, 205, 

Skanda, god, 77, 85, 99, 100. 

Skanda-gupta, 105, 124, 155, 157, 160. 
165, 180, 202. 
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Skanda Purana, 127. 

Skanda-varman, 202, 206-7, 220. 

skandhas, 69. 

smar tas, 166. 

Sodasa, 95, 153, 154, 175. 

Soma, 77. 

Somatrata, 168, 180. 

Son river, 201. 

Sri-Laksmi, in Bali, 92-3 ; in Buddhist 
tradition, 91, 93, 95; her origin 
from Visnu’s' forehead, 100-1; 
daughter of Sagara, 91 ; of Brahma, 
96; of Daksa, 96; of Bhrgu, 10, 
101; united with Dharma, 96 ; with 
Indra, 96-7 ; with Kubera, 97-8, 103; 
with Karttikeya, 99-100; with Visnu, 
10, 16, 79; 96,98, 100-5, 151, 171, 
185, 216; presiding deity of eight 
treasures, 97; theriomorphic form 
of the goddess, 99 ; identified with 
Sasthi, 99-100; with Durga, 107-8; 
contrasted with Durga, 108 ; popula- 
rity among merchants and agricul- 
turists, 93, 151 ; varna ideas reflected 
in her conception, 93-4; various 
forms of the goddess, 93-4; repre- 
sentations of Gaja-Laksmi form, 
90, 91, 92, 94, 108, 198, 207; in 
Mathura art, 184; on Bhita seals, 
103-4, 181; on Basarh seals, 188; 
goddess on Yaudheya coins, 98-9, 
103 ; on Kuninda coins, 91; 99; on 
Gupta coins, 9+, 103; 107-8 ; lotus 
her emblem, 103; Visnu’s Sakti, 
108-9 ; syncretism in her cult, 106f. 

Srimaddadivaraha, 164, 

Sripada, 220. 

Sripala, son of trader, 93. 

Sri-paficami, 99. 

Sri Pragna-Samhitd, 41, 

Sri-prthivi-vallabha, 164, 208. 

Sri-stava, 92. 

ri-sikta, 88, 89, 90, 91, 97, 102. 

Srivatsa mark, 52, f. n. 5,86, 188, 189, 

196. 


Sri-vijaya, Buddhavarman, 208, 
Sri-vijaya Nandivarman, 205. 
Sri-visnupada-svami-ndrayanah, 188, 219, 
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Srivrksa, 93. 

Srugandha, 186. 

Subhadra, sister of Vasudeva, 66, 67 ; 
her abduction, 83; sister and wife 
of Vasudeva, 127-8. 

Subhadra, wife of Anirudha, 66. 

Subrahmanya, 59, 77. 

Suciparivara, merchant, 93. 

Sudama, 185. 

SudarSana, discus, 86 ; see also caksa. 

sudhanvi, 160. 

Siidraka, 26. 

Siidras, 81, 94, 139, 150, 151, 155; 
aniravasita, 82; improvement in 
the condition of, 11, 150; right to 
make images, 169; influence of 
Vaisnavism, 169; worshipped foot- 
print of Visnu, 220. 

Sujestha, Sujyestha or Jyesthamitra, 94. 

Sukra, 77. 

Sukthankar, V.S., 9, 10, 11, 13, 61, 124. 

Sultanpur ins., 169. 

Sun, cult of, 4, 10, 70, 73, 78-9, 95, 104, 
165, 181, 201, 205; connected with 
Bhagavatism, 70; with Samba, 69 ; 
Garuda identified with, Visnu 71 ; 
identified with, 71, 219. 

Sunet, 180. 

Sun-Kosi, river, 193. 

Suparnas, cult of, 71, 72. 

Siira, 66. 

Siirasenas, 58, 79, 170. 

Surat, 204. 

Surendra-varman, 195, 

Stryamitra, 156. 

Susruta Samhita, 27, 58, 128. 

Susunia hill, 192. 

Suvarnaprabhasottamasitra, 161-2. 

svadhyaya, 142. 

Svami-Narayana, (bhagavat), 206. 

Svami Sakasena, Mathariputra, 179. 

Svapnavasavadatta, 59, 68. 

Svetadvipa, 16, 144, 

Svetavarahasvamin, 122, 168, 193-4. 


T 


Tadpatrikar, S.N., 17. 
Taittiriya Aranyaka, 75, 88, 122, 123, 
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date of, 75 6. 

Taittiriva Samhita, 121. 

tambila, 139. 

vanmatrah, 42, 

Tantricism, !08, 109 ; meaning of, 136 ; 
antiquity of, 136f; practised by 
some Vaisnavas, 136-7; Tantric 
worship, 139f ; offering of sesamum, 
140 ; Tantric circle, 140. 

Tan Yun-Shan, 123, 

Tarumanagara, 208. 

tattva, 41. 

Taxila, (Taksasila), 29, 171. 

Telang, K.L., 5, 14. 
temple-worship, 145-6; 
201 ; priests, 133-5. 

Thana dist., 179. 

Thrae'ona Athvya, 52, f.n. 5. 

tilanjali, 47. 

tilatandula, 137. 

Tippera dist,, 195. 

Tirthankaras, 79. 

Tisyaraksita, 82. 

Toramana,198. 

Tortoise incarnation, 49, 129, 181. 

Tosa, 68, 153. 

Traikitakas, 51, 114, 204. 

Treta (Yuga), 135. 

trimarti, 30. 

Tripitaka, Chinese, 14, 123, 223, 

Trirasmi, Mt., 179. 

Triratra (sacrifice), 177. 

Trita Aptya, 52, f.n. 5. 

Trivikrama, (Visnu), 76, 183, 209, 217. 

Tukharas (Tocharians), 12. 

Tulasi-Vrnda, goddess, 85; her marriage 
to Visnu, &6. 

Tumain (Tumbavana), 199, 200. 

Tusam rock ins., 87-8, 180, 

Tusita, 15. 

Tusti, 100. 

Tvastra, 53, f.n. 5. 


U 


rituals, 28, 


Udaipur, 177. 
Udayagiri, 154, 196. 
Udayasena, 187. 
Uddehikas, 163, 164. 
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Uddhava, 203. 

Ujjayani, 164. 

ulikhala, 148. 

Uma, goddess, 92, 209, 

upacaras, 139, 215. 

upadana, 141. 

upanayana, 140, 

upavasa, 148. 

Urdhvalinga, 154. 

Urjayat, Mt., 203. 

Usanas, 133. 

Usavadata, 144, 147, 154, 

Utpala, commentator, 143. 

utsaha Sakti, 158. 

Uttaradhyayana Sitra, 24, 70, 169. 
Uttar Pradesh, 175, 180-6, 191, 194, 210. 
Uttara Purana, of Gunabhadra, 126. 


v 


Vahlika, 219. 

vahyayaga (external worship), 140, 144. 

Vaidikas, 45, 46. 

Vaikhanasa, a class of ascetics, 48. 

Vaikhanasa Smarta Sitra, 21; Dharma 
Siitra, 20-1 ; Grhya Satra, 20-1, 139, 

Vaikhanasa Srauta Satra, 144. 

Vaikuntha Caturmirti, 184, 

Vairaja, 161, 

Vaisali, 188, 191, 219. 

vaigesika, 41, 

vaisnava ripa, 51, 

Vaisnava, earliest use of the epithet, 30, 
32,515; creed formulae, 30, festivals 
of, 146f ; followers of varna system, 
151, 166f, 214-5; cult, contrasted 
with Vedic religion, 167f; syncretic 
character of, 30,57, 152, 167f, 214; 
popularity amongst foreigners, 74, 
153-6, 213-4; with the ruling class, 
29, 30, 31, 153-4., 158f, 168, 178, 
215; with the masses, 27, 31, 167f ; 
influence of Christianity, 61, 80-1 ; 
sectarian rivalry, 30, 85f, 104, f.n., 1; 
images in Mathura art, 182f; see 
also Bhagavatas. 

Vaisnavi, goddess, 108 ; Sakti, 109. 

Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Reli- 
gious Systems, 3. 
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Vaisravana (Kubera), 97. 

Vaisyas, 95, 133, 135, 151, 168-9, 186. 

Vajasaneyi Samhita, 88. 

Vajra, Puranic king, 18, 19. 

Valabhi, 203, 204. 

Valakhilya, a class of ascetic, 48. 

Valmiki, 24, 106, 126. 

Vamana, 76, 120, 129 ; see also Dwarf 
incarnation. 

Vamanaka Tirtha, 219. 

Vangas, 87. 

Varaha incarnation, 120, 121, 198, 205 ; 
rescued Earth, 198; worshipped in 
Sradha ritual, 121 ; iconography of 
121 ; see also Boar incarnation. 

Varahadasa, 199. 

Varaha datta, 191. 

Varahaksetra, 193. 

Varahamihira, 67, 93, 124, 132, 189. 

Varaha Purana, 122, 189, 193, 

Varahasvamin, 193, 

Varanasi, 86, 126. 

Varna system, in post-Maurya period, 
weakening of, 11, 150-1, 155; stabi- 
lising role of brahmanas, l1If, 74, 
150-1, 214-5; universal principle, 
45-6 ; based on faith, 212 ; disregar- 
ded by Paficaratras, 45f, 152; by 
Sattvatas, 151 ; accepted by Bhaga- 
vatas, 45-6, 152. 

vatuna 73,1115 112, 1572162. 

Varuna-visnu, 168, 197, 

Varuni-patra, 183, 

Vasava, 73. 

Vasubandhu, 130. 

Vasudeva, father of Krsna, 51, 62, 64, 
66, 80, 83, 175, 185. 

Vasudeva, 13, 16, 23, 28, 31, 37, 39, 40, 
42, 44, 51, 58, 61-88, 105, 128, 153, 
154; 156,172, 173, 175, 177, 178, 
179, 191, 202 ; etymology of, 63, 76; 
distinguished from Krsna, 62-4; 
identification of the two, 4, 5,9, 16, 
40, 51f, 116, 120, 187 ; non-Vedic 
and non-Aryan, 64-5, 74, 152; 
brahmanisation of his cult, 1], 74; 
identified with Visnu, 11-2, 47, 44, 
60, 70, 71f, 118-9, 124, 152, 180, 213, 
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214 ; dedication of Garuda banner, 
153, 170; worshipped by Yadavas, 
170; meat offerings made to him. 
117; associated with Sankarsana, 
56, 60, 213 ; identified with Herakles, 
55 ; Jaina legends of, 64, 70; uni- 
versal form of, 198; subduing of 
Kaliya, 183, temple at Dvaraka, 
203 ; images of Kusana period, 176; 
of Gupta period, 176-7; at Burhi- 
khar, 172 ; see also KeSava, Krsna. 

Vasudeva, Paundraka, 86-7. 

Vasudevaka, 63. 

Vasudevas, deities worshipped by 
Jainas, 86-7 ; images of 177. 

Vasus, 32, 

Vasu Uparicara, 115, 117. 

Vatsydyana, 146. 

Vayudeva, king, 94. 

Vayu Purana, 16, 17, 48, 67,68, 129, 
169 ; Gaya mahatmya section, 218, 

Vedavyasa, 129, 214, 

vibhava, (incarnatory form), 43. 

Vibhava, god, 123, 

Vidhatr, 96, 

vidhi-yajna, 144. 

Vidisa, 171, 172. 

Vidiiratha, 68, 69. 

vidyadharas, 72. 

Vikramorvasiya, 19. 

Vimalasiri, 23, 126. 

Vinayakas, 77, 122. 

Vindhyavasini, 107. 

Vinhusiri (Visnusri), 179. 

ViniteSvara, 187. 

Vipasa, 219. 

viradripa, 51. 

Visakha, god, 77, 

Visakhadatta, 28. 

Visakhadeva, 94. 

Visnu, 5, 6, 9, 10, 15, 16, 21, 26, 29, 37, 
38, 40, 46, 49, 50, 57, 69, 71, 76, 78, 
85, 86, 87, 88. 95, 96, 97, 100-5, 106, 
115, 116%. 0195122) 124. 128.1292 133, 
137, 144, 147, 154, 155, 158, 159, 160, 
163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 172, 179, 
180, 181, 184, 192, 195, 197, 200, 
203, 209, etymology, 50 ; Vedic 
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worship, 49, 50, 110, 116, 177 
identified with sacrifice, 50,110; a 
form of Sun-god, 33, 55; connected 
with fertility, 6, 36, 50 ; subordinate 
to Indra, 50f ; distinguished from 
Narayana, 32, 35, 49f ; identified 
with him, 49, 139 ; identified with 
Vasudeva-Krsna, 88, 139 ; his 
incarnations, 5, 15, 52, 74, 81, 118f; 
names associating him with Sri, 76, 
79, 101, 209 ; twelve names, 76-9 ; 
one thousand names, 23, 101, 157; 
twentyfour forms, 79 ; Visnu’s 
awakening, 28, 146-8, 204 ; presiding 
deity of erotics, 85 ; of motion, 217 ; 
relations with kingship, 160-4 ; uni- 
versal form, 198 ; his three steps, 
123, 217f; footprint, 200, 202, 208, 
209, 217f ; worship of his weapons, 
25 ; branding, 143: cakra, 143, 158, 
177, 190 ; gadd, 177 ; inclusion of 
lotus, 103, 176 ; weapons personi- 
fied, 185 ; held by goddess Nanda, 
189 ; on Basarh seals, 188f ; his 
figure on coins, 155, 173 ; images in 
Mathura art, 176 ; eight-handed 
image, 176-7 ; at Udayagiri, 196 at 
Eran, 197 ; of the Gupta period, 
184 ; 

Visnu-bali, 36. 

Visnubhadra, 193. 

Visnubhata, 197. 

Visnucara, 186. : 

Visnudatta, Maharathi, 179. 

Visnudatta, Saka, 179. 

Visnudatta, 154, 179. 

Visnudasa, 180. 

Visnudharmottara Purdna, 18, 54, 87, 
92, 94, 96, 101, 102, 104, 106, 107, 
109, 116, 118, 120, 121, 123, 137, 139, 
145, 146, 148, 162, 166, 184 ; date of, 
18-9. 

Visnugopa, Ganga king, 208. 

Visnugopa, Pallava king, 207. 

Visnuka, 179. 

Visnumitra, 29, 156, 173. 

Visnunandin, 179, 201. 
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Visnupada, 188, 217-9 ; temple at Gaya, 
219, 222. 

Visnupala; 179. 

Visnupalita, 178, 179. 

Visnu Purdna, 1, 16, 45, 53, 64, 66, 74, 
80, £4, 91, 96, 101, 108, £15, 116, 117, 
161, 162, 166, 182, 203, 221; date of, 
16-7, 

Visnuraksita, 181. 

Visnu-smrti, 20, 138, 139, 144, 219 ; date 
of, 20. 

Visnutrata, 168, 180. 

Visnuvardhana, 199. 

Visnuvarmma, 191. 

Visvakarman, 123. 

Visvakasena, 79. 

Visvamitra, 112. 

Visva-riipa, 36, 62. 

Visvasrj, 49. 

Visva-varman, 197, 

Vitasoka, 82. 

Vraja, 58. 

vratas, 148. 

vratyas, 151. 

Vrddha Harita Smrti, 132. 

Vrnda, goddess, 85. 

Vrndavana, 58. 

Vrsnis, 24, 37, 39, 40, 42, 51, 56, 62, 66, 
67, 68, 79, 83, 84, 86, 87. 153, 214; 
matriarchal elements in their 
legends, 66f ; mode of acquiring 
wives, 83-4; heroes of, 68-9, 156; 
installation of their images, 175. 


Vudhika, 154. 

Vyaghrasena, 147, 204. 

Vyaghrapallika, 201. 

vyuhas, 5, 43, 139, ; worship of, 44-5 ; 
doctrine, 15-6, 25, 27, 28, 43, 54, 57, 
58, 60, 62, 69, 79 ; Vytihantaras, 78. 


Ww 


Weber, 2, 61, 126, 127. 

Weller, 97, 98. 

West Bengal, 192, 193-5. 

White Island, 47. 

Wilson. H.H., 1, 2, 61. 

Winternitz, M., 9, 14, 17, 18, 22, 23, 25. 
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Y 


Yadavas, 84, 170. 
Yajfiapurusa, 40, f n.1. 


Yajiiasri, Gautamiputra, 178. 


Yajiiavaraha, 122. 
Yajurveda, 88, 143. 
Yaksas, 72, 97, 172. 
Yama, 73, 162, 166. 
Yamuna (river), 53, 58, 
Yamunacarya, 47. 
yantras, 78, 

YaSastrata 135, 168, 180. 
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Y4aska, 217, 218. 

Yasoda, 66, 82, 185, 186. 

YaSodharman, 167, 199. 

Yaudheyas, 163 ; coin legends of, 174. 

Yavanas, 12, 13, 82, 155. 

Yoga, 41, 47-8, 54, 71, 142, 209 ; con- 
nected with agriculture, 54. 

Yoganidra, 56, 66. 

Yudhisthira, 160. 


Z 


Zoroastrianism, 212. 
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p. 235 p10 
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N4Grdyaniyagita Nardyaniyagita 
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applications appellations 
Harrappa Harappa 
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thus this 
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century centuries 
narrower senses narrower sense 
Laksamana Laksmana 
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